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BARKING HALL: A YEAR AFTER 


4A SEQUEL 70 ‘THE HIGH OAKS’' 


STILL the sovereign trees 
Make the sundawn’s breeze 

More bright, more sweet, more heavenly than it rose, 
As wind and sun fulfil 
Their living rapture: still 
Noon, dawn, and evening thrill 

With radiant change the immeasurable repose 

Wherewith the woodland wilds lie blest 
And feel how storms and centuries rock them still to rest. 


Still the love-lit place 
Given of God such grace 

That here was born on earth a birth divine 
Gives tharks with all its flowers 
Through all their lustrous hours, 
From all its birds and bowers 

Gives thanks that here they felt her sunset shine 

Where once her sunrise laughed, and bade 
The life of all the living things it lit be glad. 


1 See Nineteenth Century, September 1896, Verses written fur thc birthday of the 
author's mother. 
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Soft as light and strong 
Rises yet their song 

And thrills with pride the cedar-haunted lawn 
And every brooding dove. 
But she, beloved above 
All utterance known of love, 

Abides no more the change of night and dawn, 

Beholds no more with earth-born eye 
These woods that watched her waking here where all things 

die. 


Not the light that shone 
When 'she looked thereon 

Shines on them or shall shine for ever here. 
We know not, save when sleep 
Slays death, who fain would keep 
His mystery dense and deep, 

Where shines the smile we held and hold so dear. 

Dreams only, thrilled and filled with love, 
Bring back its light ere dawn leave nought alive above. 


Nought alive awake 
Sees the strong dawn break 
On all the dreams that dying night bade live. 
Yet scarce the intolerant sense 
Of day’s harsh evidence 
How came their word and whence 
Strikes dumb the song of thanks it bids them give, 
The joy that answers as it heard 
And lightens as it saw the light that spake the word. 


Night and sleep and dawn 
Pass with dreams withdrawn : 

But higher above them far than noon may climb 
Love lives and turns to light 
The deadly noon of night. 
His fiery spirit of sight 

Endures-no curb of change or darkling time. 

ven earth and transient things of earth 
Even here to him bear witness not of death but birth. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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ENGLAND AT WAR 


Without being much aware of it, certainly without being much disturbed or 
even very curious about it, we are living amidst changes more sudden and profound 
than any which the world has known for centuries. At the word ‘centuries,’ it 
will be remembered that we have not to go back hundreds of years for the French 
Revolution. But the French Revolution can be outdone in point of consequence. 
From time to time, long-continued processes of change in things more rooted than 
forms of government and systems of thought rush to completion, and then there 
is one of those bouleversements in which races and kingdoms fall or rise. Such 
events have happened many times in the history of mankind ; and though most of 
us go upon an unspoken assumption that the dominions and thrones of the world 
were pretty well settled for good by the time We came into it, a clean sweep will 
be made of the whole of them a hundred times before earth becomes an ice-globe 
or life retreats within the torrid zone. Where that certainty is remembered, a 
patient ear will be given to the belief that the world is now at the beginning of 
tremendous changes, comparable with those which have brought empires to the 
ground and transferred sovereign power from continent to continent. 


Tuis is from one of the sermons which, three years ago or there- . 
about, were preached upon the fulfilment of the prophecy that some 
day the world would witness the portent of an ‘awakened East.’ Not 
that the preacher hung upon that text alone, which by itself would 
not have supplied ‘his deductions. The sudden appearance in the 
Far East of a confident, well-disciplined, well-equipped fighting 
people, a people fit for commerce, eager for it, and ready for any 
adventure for its sake, was portentous enough; but by no means 
enough to justify the expectation of a change in the distribution of 
empire. Ifthat was to happen at no distant time which Pearson 
the prophet, and Rosebery the statesman, and the whole mass of 
opinion in England put off into ‘the dim vistas of futurity,’ some- 
thing more than the apparition of an upstart Japan must be at work. 
But this the preacher found (as he made out) in the imminent fulfil- 
ment of another forecast: namely, that the determination of 
England to live in friendless and unfriendly isolation, amidst an 
armed Europe with importunate ambitions and imperative needs, 
would not answer. Persistence in this resolve would probably be 
punished by agreement amongst the Continental Powers to sink their 
differences awhile in combining against an empire which has too much, 
they think, of what they all want the most. This was the other 
171 n2 
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prophecy ; and even before the awakening of the East offered its 
provocations to such an arrangement there were signs of its coming 
about. And then, on a sudden, those provocations appeared. China 
was attacked and beaten by the Japanese so amazingly, the awaken- 
ing seemed at once so formidable, that Europe was bewildered. All 
but Russia, who immediately interfered. But naturally wishing not 
to do without co-operation, she invited England to join her. 

It was a momentous invitation—coming close, too, upon the hope 
of living on better terms with Russia which the friendliness of her 
new Emperor had encouraged. To accept it, to decline it, was in the 
first place to decide whether England should stand off from the 
Yellow Spectre or welcome it as an ally. That was the main point; 
but immediately associated with it was the question whether the 
Japanese imbroglio might not in one case retard and in the other 
precipitate the likelihood of hostile alliances. Both questions must 
have stared upon Lord Rosebery’s Government when they considered 
the Czar’s invitation, and both must have been anxiously debated. 
Not, however, with fortunate results ; for the Government decided 
upon saying ‘No’ to the Czar and shaking hands with the Yellow 
Spectre. 

This fateful decision was mildly put as ‘a policy of abstention.’ 
Simple thing, policy of abstention ; and so mysterious is the power 
of words that, conceivably, Ministers hardly saw what their policy 
was under the veiling word thrown over it. If so, they were soon 
helped to clearer sight. Their abstention policy was immediately 
interpreted by the whole of our newspaper press—approvingly—as a 
stroke at Russia on behalf of Japan. By Russia it was taken, of 
course, as so intended ; by Germany as opening wide the way to a 
new Triple Alliance for Eastern ambitions and purposes; and as all 
these readings were evidently correct, there was little hazard in ex- 
pressing a belief that the ‘awakening of the East’ had already begun 
a conflict that would leave a lasting mark on the history of the world. 

That was three years ago, more or less; and from that time to 
this nothing has happened that does not favour the belief. Three 
years of diplomacy might have changed the prospect for the better, 
and it happens that for nearly the whole of that period England has 
been in the hands of a minister of unsurpassed reputation for diplo- 
matic success. But, in this great matter, to what avail? Apparently, 
none. If anything was done to prevent or forestall the Continental 
league for the control of affairs in the East, the attempt was made too 
late ; and diplomacy is exactly the field where the strength of the 
league has been most evident, so far. In effect, it took the place of 
the European Concert and worked by its machinery. Incessantly 
active since 1894, the so-called Concert has shown at all points its 
conversion into what the Americans call a Trust ; and this trust or 
‘ combine ’ has dealt with our diplomacy very much as Mr. Rockefeller 
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and his Standard Company would deal with an outside trader in 
mineral oil. The Concert treatment of the Armenian question, the 
Cretan question, the Turco-Greek difficulty, was less remarkable for 
its results to Armenians, Cretans, or even Greeks of the kingdom, than 
for a prolonged and malicious display of how ineffective England’s 
authority had become. 

What this year may bring forth no man knows; but ‘it seems 
clear that the diplomatising of the last three years has done 
nothing to alter the prospect that suddenly opened up in 1895. No, 
but much to confirm it, as by the profoundly important, profoundly 
significant understanding between Russia and Austria, than which 
nothing of its kind in our time is more likely to pass into history as 
a great event. Yet our politicians still refused to believe in anything 
with the meaning of a European coalition. They would not hear of 
it; proving more clearly than ever that Englishmen, shut up in their 
island security, undisciplined by the apprehensions which so con- 
stantly exercise the Continental peoples, are losing outlook. But of 
course the disbelief may have been affected rather. Such affectations, 
feeble though they be, are suggested to us all by the defensive instinct. 
And there is the fact that, while the idea of partnership against 
England was still rejected as fantastic, the impression widened and 
deepened that before long we might have to fight for ourown. That 
at least was admitted, and more and more plainly avowed as our 
cautious men in office showed by their anxiety about army and navy 
both that it was an impression they could not resist. Why should 
they? Bit by bit, stage by stage, the whole history of the past three 
years justified it abundantly ; the latest events being the most signifi- 
cant of all, while in perfect sequence and harmony with the rest. 

Army and navy both: there is no escape from the obligation of 
adding to their strength. It is a matter in which there can be only 
one doubt : doubt as to whether we did not begin upon that business 
too late. We look to the immediate future of Japan, and see clearly 
enough what a world of difference two or three years of preparation 
would make. We look at home, and see ourselves in like case with 
the Japanese. With a curse upon the statesmanship that would not 
arm for fear of losing votes, and so was forced to arm at last with 
startling precipitancy, we acknowledge the temptation of those Con- 
tinental Powers to make good their ground against us in the Far 
East before our naval and military ‘programme’ iscompleted. This 
endeavour they are now employed upon, from a beginning that dates 
long before the occupation of Kiao-chau and Port Arthur. Mean- 
while, more war-ships for France, more for Germany, more for Russia, 
additions which were of course to be expected ; partly to balance our 
sudden enhancements of naval power, partly (perhaps) to fill antici- 
pated gaps in the marine of those nations. 

Yet nothing even now justifies apprehension of actual assault 
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upon the British Empire. No doubt, the recent movements in the 
Far East and on the Upper Nile wore an ill look, accentuated as it 
was by their coming to light at the same moment. But yet there is 
no greater likelihood in politics than the exclusion of armed attack 
on England from the plans of the Continental partnership. No 
doubt attack always lay beyond these plans as a may or a may-not- 
be. It might come into them by the out-turn of events, but reasons 
that weigh heavily with patient, long-headed men, like those who 
have given to Russian statesmanship its position of command, seem 
quite opposed to anything of the kind. War is not wanted. The 
hope, the intention, is to do without it. We must suppose, in- 
deed, that the glories of war have still their fascination for Russians, 
as certainly they have for the French, and unspeakably for the 
German war-lord ; but glory is not the present object of the partner- 
ship. It is deferred to business, and takes quite a secondary place ; 
which explains why ‘syndicate’ is thought a more appropriate 
designation of the new arrangement than the usual term ‘alli- 
ance’ or ‘coalition.’ In answer to the talk of breaking up the 
Chinese Empire, it has been said that the Russian Government 
at any rate can have no such design—that, being a calculating 
Government, it would as soon think of draining a reservoir by 
dynamiting its embankment. Which is true; and so, as one of the 
least of the reasons against actual fire-and-sword attack upon the 
British Empire, the financial smash and confusion that would in- 
stantly follow upon any attempt of the kind may be mentioned. 
Syndicates go to work in a different way; and this is only one of 
the considerations that naturally persuaded the new alliance to 
spare our blood at present and even our possessions. And the same 
reasons which counselled abstention from actual attack upon England 
enjoined avoidance of all such provocation asmight force her Govern- 
ment to open fire. 

From this calculation it may appear that, for a time at least, our 
friends abroad were content that we should go about our business in 
peace. But that is not the case. The truth is—and to understand 
it and its bearings is of the highest importance—that an actual state 
of war against England began some time ago. War has long been 
organised and in progress upon military lines. 

The explanation of this, which seems a paradoxical statement, 
starts from the great discovery reserved for the later years of a veri- 
table age of discovery. It is now known, and soon will be universally 
acknowledged, that commerce, that industrialism, which was to have 
been the agent of peace throughout the world, is not that at all: it 
turns out to be unequalled as an insidious and daring procuress of war. 
The sixth decade of the century, which had so’ much reason to fear 
that science would destroy Christianity, was solaced by the thought 
that here was another religion just in time. According to the habit 
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of Progress—agreeably, too, with the law of demand and supply—we 
were not to be left without a gospel of peace because Darwinism and 
Modern Thought had put the Christian religion out of date. Com- 
merce was rising to perfection, and by the mere side-winds and 
accidentals of its advance would spread the love of peace with far 
greater speed and certainty than under the previous dispensation. 
Long ago these bright visions were all laid in ruin, and now, when 
we view the disturbance with which the whole world is either men- 
aced or actually racked, we see that it has one and the same origin: 
Trade. 

Industrialism is still believed by some of the greatest of social 
philosophers—Mr. Herbert Spencer for one—to be the only real hope 
of human advancement. By the same authorities militarism and 
industrialism are declared to be essentially antagonistic; and some- 
where down in the deeps, or somewhere up in the heights, perhaps 
they are. More probably in both; but in that case we are tra- 
versing an unheavenly middle passage, where fire and sword are 
vowed to the service of trade: which, for its part, knows no use for 
them so blameless. These rising conflicts in the East are all for 
trade ; and if European nations seek “alliance with hordes of bloody- 
minded Asiatics, themselves on the war-path for trade, trade is 
the good reason and the full excuse. If Europe is breeding in 
Africa wars of expulsion the most certain and savage, and if mean- 
while the dark continent is harried by French, German, Belgian, and 
other fighting, the behest of Commerce makes it righteous ‘down to 
the ground.’ Of course I am making no complaint—it would be as 
wise to complain of drought, or flood, or earthquake, or the wretched 
necessity of eating to live. And what need of mockery to show how 
completely militarism and industrialism oppose themselves to the 
theory of their being ‘ essentially antagonistic’? In a thousand years, 
perhaps, they may be so. At present, the one is the mailed fist of 
the other, and there is no civilised people in the world which is not 
clear that as such it cannot be more properly or too vigorously em- 
ployed. Competition settles the law and morality of that matter, as 
we may see at this moment in ourown land. Our trade is so enormous 
as to be considered, in a different sense, an enormity. On that very 
account its magnitude has become a danger; yet in many parts of 
the country the manufacturing population is so hungry for new 
markets, and so sensitive to the loss of any it has got, that it has 
been watching the conduct of the Government in the East almost as 
suspected treachery is watched. Nor does mere greed inspire this 
anxiety, as the wrathful foreigner believes, but a genuine fear of 
being starved out. This in Great Britain, its island population of 
less than forty millions holding so vast a share in the territory and 
trade of the world! Mark, then, that the same hunger for factory 
profits having seized upon all the greater nations, the same absolute 
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need of them being felt where they have yet to be acquired in full 
abundance, new conditions arise which are beyond the control of any 
Government. These conditions are such that most of the European 
States are under the strongest compulsion—social, political, econo- 
mic, even dynastic—to enter upon wars of industry; not unlikely 
to prove as sweeping as the old wars of religion. Militarism calls upon 
Industry to supply its enormous needs ; Industry, believing that trade 
follows the flag, calls upon Government to find or make new markets ; 
Socialism sounds a constant warning that unless the factories are 
filled down all Government will go. But while these demands are 
pressed for immediate execution, the finding and the making of 
markets is a most tedious business, and it is doubtful if all that is 
left to the rest of the world by the English-speaking races can pro- 
vide for its ever-growing wants. In such a state of things it would 
be strange if the Governments of ‘awakened’ Europe had not a 
socialist dream of their own, figuring forth, as the only or the short 
way to prosperity in peace, a more reasonable distribution of the 
whole bulk of trade, its strongholds and opportunities. 

It is, in fact, no dream, but a purpose already afoot and in action. 
If we will but open our eyes and see things as they are, without 
making false allowances for distance and obscurity, we shall not find 
much reason to doubt that a great trade-war against England 
began long since. Of course I do not mean by that the universal 
tariff war, about which there is no obscurity, but a war of which the 
purpose is to limit, to reduce, to appropriate our trade and its terri- 
torial foothold, and the means the ordinary means and processes of 
warfare. It is also clear, I think, that this is being done either by 
fortuitous or designed combination: to all appearance, by combina- 
tion which was for some time unstudied, and afterwards formally co- 
operative. Before the outbreak of the Japanese-Chinese war, and 
more plainly since, diplomatic co-operation for breaking down the 
prestige of England worked ‘in the open ;’ and as Mr. Balfour said 
the other day, ‘The empire depends on its prestige: I tell you 
that prestige means to you many battleships and many army corps.’ 
Yes; and this the European Concert could have told Mr. Balfour, 
and also that England’s prestige was cut down at Constantinople for 
this very reason. In appearance a diplomatic check, it was in effect 
a blow, auxiliary to other operations, distinctly warlike, that were 
going on at the same time. 

These may be compared with the march of troops upon various 
points marked out as advantageous for giving battle. But that is 
not enough tosay. There is a march of troops upon selected points of 
that character, and, if the move is not immediately known for what 
it is, it is probably because the field of operation is no fifty-mile 
space in ‘the Low Countries,’ but half the world in extent. Here 
in Persia we may see, almost as plainly as in the Crimea when war 
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was declared, the preparations for a great Russian camp. Beyond, 
and less secretly active, the Russian advance goes, on upon its twe 
lines of route to the borders of our Indian Empire: its base assured, 
its depots and connecting roads and railways all but completed for 
the hour of attack. A long march this, but except for the difference 
of ground covered and time occupied—a difference which entirely 
disappears as the last stages of the operation are approached—there 
is nothing to distinguish this advance from the hostile march which 
Kitchener is making on Khartoum. Nothing but an illusion of time 
and space conceals the fact that it is as much an operation of war, 
in active progress, and all but finished. This in one quarter of the 
world. The sound of Kitchener’s name carries us at once to another, 
where we behold a supporting movement in full activity. For us 
India and Egypt have a close connection ; so they have for Russia, 
therefore ; and good relations with Abyssinia having been carefully 
cultivated by both Russia and France (they did much for the King 
in turning out our friends the Italians, and can do a great deal more 
for him in other ways), a strategical advance upon the upper waters 
of the Nile is vigorously attempted. With what purpose? A pur- 
pose well known. It is believed that the lower waters, which are 
the very life of Egypt, can be controlled, starved, from that position ; 
but it will be enough if a threatening presence can be established 
there, as upon the Afghan frontier. 

Now this movement too is actively going on, and, like 
the other movement, has all the character of an advance on the 
battle-field, to seize and hold positions of advantage preliminary 
to attack. Technically it may be something different, but if so, so 
much the worse for the technicalities. 

It is no objection to this statement that not so much as a broken 
head justifies it ; nor would it be an objection did we foreknow (as 
we do not) that bloodshed will be entirely avoided from first to last. 
Except in what are called punitive expeditions, bloodshed is not the 
object of war, but only the most effective way, commonly, of achiev- 
ing it. The object of war is conquest, and conquest is fulfilled by 
surrender. The most splendid operation of war is a disposition of 
forces so effective as to compel submission without a stroke. It is 
warfare of this kind that is and has been going on against England ; 
and as long as the allies of Russia can be properly restrained by 
Russian wisdom, it is unlikely to change its character. But war 
it is, though without the inconvenience of declaration, without 
the flashing of swords and firing of guns (unless in last resort, bien 
entendw), and without demand for the distressing formalities of sub- 
mission. Thus its comparative pleasantness is maintained through- 
out ; and with the more ease because the objects of this kind of war 
are not necessarily extorted on the spot where the moral influence 
of impending battalions is exercised. You surrender an island else- 
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where, or give up a protectorate, or, by retiring a policy, in effect 
withdraw an army or a fleet. With that your enemy is at the 
moment satisfied, and your graceful act of concession can always be 
represented as insuring peaceful relations at last. 

Thus is explained the apparent paradox that though the Con- 
tinental syndicate deliberately excludes from its plans a fire-and- 
sword attack upon England, and is chary of all such provocation as 
might force her Government to fly to arms, an actual state of war 
against this country has begun and proceeds upon military lines. 

It may be asked how this anxiety to avoid grave provocation 
squares with the recent conduct of the allies in the China seas. There 
are two answers to that question: one that may be made for them, 
and one which at any rate could be made by themselves. The first 
is that from time to time some sharp forward move must be taken, 
and that this seemed such a time. For there is the consideration 
that while the British and Japanese fleets would be too much for 
the allies as matters stand, both of these Powers will be much 
stronger at sea a few years hence. But, particularly, the fleet 
of the headstrong, self-confident, waspish Japanese will be much 
stronger. Another reason for seizing some fruitful places and fortify- 
ing a strong position or two, just now, was of a more speculative cha- 
racter, and rested upon two assumptions: one, that no strain of 
popular opinion in England is powerful enough to rush the Govern- 
ment into war with a European alliance, unless it were for a great 
stake ; the other, that, except for a great stake, it would be too 
ungrateful (and so it would be—monstrously ungrateful) for any 
Government to grieve the last days of the Queen by a heavy and 
momentous war. That is the first answer to the supposed question 
—the answer least likely to be avowed. What the Continental 
Powers might say for themselves is that their object in the China 
seas is not to deprive England of anything. But—here is the rub 
-—it is time for England to content herself with what she has got— 
namely, the best and most of everything everywhere ; and it ought to 
be no grave provocation to war if the other European nations resolve 
to secure for themselves what remains. If they added that this 
resolve they firmly intend to carry out, they would be sufficiently 
frank. To be quite candid, however, they would further say that if 
England springs in with armed interference, the state of war above 
described will probably change at once into something sharper and 
noisier: the ultimate purpose of that long Russian march to the 
Indian frontier will then find its hour. 

Yet we may be sure that, at bottom, there is every desire to 
put off such contingencies. It is well understood now that the 
Russian game is a long game; its method, to creep on awhile, to 
spring a stage at fair opportunity, then to halt and look pleasant, 
again to creep on, and so to proceed till the time arrives when a rush 
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may be made from more than one well-prepared post of vantage. 
Unless that time is supposed to have come, occasion invites to 
another halt, and to looking pleasant again. Avoidance of over- 
provocation is not likely to be abandoned yet ; the only misgiving on 
that point being that the Russian Government must have known 
its waiting policy more difficult to maintain after taking partners 
than it was before. Long games are much less favoured where 
personal ambitions rule and must be satisfied, than where, as in 
Russia, State affairs are carried on with the silence, the imperso- 
nality, the long outlook and the long patience, of Papal government. 

Here, then, is some ground for doubting whether the traditional 
Russian policy can hold much longer, or endure any great strain. 
And it happens that, at this very point in our remarks, the inter- 
rupting news comes in that just such a test is to be applied 
immediately. 


The terms upon which the British Government offered to raise a 
loan for China being published, it could not be concealed that they 
were more than the terms of a loan: they were, besides, a challenge. 
To Englishmen they seemed perfectly fair, quite unselfish, and good 
for all concerned ; an opinion we have a right to stick to. But of 
course it was never an affair in which English opinion could have 


any decisive weight. By the terms of the loan our Government 
revealed its consciousness of what the Continental brotherhood was 
about in China, and as plainly declared its desire, if not its deter- 
mination, to put a stop to it. And if I have interpreted aright the 
views and aims of the Continental Powers concerned, fierce opposition 
to the terms of the loan was a mere matter of certainty. 

Suppose agreement among the greater European Governments 
that England must now be content with her share of the world’s 
goods, and talk of the fairness of our proposals and the generosity of 
our commercial system is vain. It is at once seen that in this affair 
there may be two quite opposite views of what is fair and just. Let 
us illustrate the difference. We point to the fact that our share of 
the foreign trade of China is 80 per cent. of the whole, and call 
that an argument for its not being interfered with: the Continental 
Powers feel that it is an argument the other way. We insist that 
England should be allowed the same trading privileges in their Chinese 
ports that are open to them in ours: any or all of our unfriends may 
answer that the commercial principles that suit us do not fall in with 
their views. We assert that in taking the course which her Govern- 
ment has adopted here, England is not fighting for herself but for all 
the world: if they reply that they doubt it, and that, for their part, 
they are mostly concerned with their own special good, no more is to 
be said. And, lastly, were they to argue, as no doubt they have 
argued, that free trade ought not to be forced upon one nation by 
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another at the point of the sword, what is the reply? A difficulty, 
perhaps. But this is altogether an affair of practical politics, from 
which the wrongfulness that would injure us is never likely to be 
removed by argument. It is not thought wrongfulness for that 
matter ; and the design is to injure us, if by injury is meant the 
utmost possible limitation of our trade in the Far East—even the 
sweeping of the whole trade out of our hands and into their own, 
could that be contrived. 

Something else must be touched upon. Amidst the talk of war 
that was started by Sir Micnael Hicks-Beach—whether wisely or not 
will be better understood by the time this Review is published—we 
were all easy, and careless, and happy in the thought that our naval 


forces would be joined by those of Japan! An astonishing public — 


opinion had no doubt of the policy, the righteousness, the success of 
that alliance on the sea and in the field. Is it past, this folly ?—for 
surely there was never greater folly in the world. Let us remember. 
What was the origin of the turmoil of the last three years, and 
especially of the last three months? It is described in the second 
page of this article (accurately, as I insist) as the fateful decision of 
1895, when our Government determined upon rejecting the Czar’s 
overtures and on shaking hands with the Yellow Spectre. Or, as it 
is put in milder words, when a stroke was made at Russia on behalf 
of Japan. At that time I repeated an old opinion of one who had a 
far finer judgment than I can pretend to, that any European Power 
which allied itself in arms with the Yellow peoples against another 
European nation would play traitor to the welfare of the whole human 
race. Even at the moment of their wonderful uprising the Japanese 
did far too much to justify that profound opinion: I reiterate it, 
and pass to some details not unimportant. The stroke at Russia 
on behalf of Japan had its natural consequence: formation of that 
hostile partnership at Constantinople and in the Far East. A natural 
consequence, because active friendship with Japan against Russia is 
the deadliest form of enmity that the Czar’s Government knows any- 
thing about. That is decided by Russia’s newer ambitions, her 
enormous expenditure on them, and the sudden appearance of Japan 
as a daring and ingenious naval Power with high commercial aspira- 
tions and aptitudes. For Russia Japan is unendurable as enemy and 
competitor in those seas. Nothing is more fixed in her policy than 
that conviction, and we may expect it to be acted on inveterately. 
As enemy and competitor Japan will not be suffered to live if the 
Russian arms and Russian alliances can put her in a different position 
—which different position will be her fate almost certainly, and 
perhaps soon. Well, then, in this state of the case, it is still while 
I write a general belief in England that we should be ‘on velvet’ 
in alliance with Japan; and this although Russia has France at her 
back, and although the German Emperor has shown by a certain 
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famous picture what he thinks of a flourishing and conquering Japan ! 
Considering these things, I take leave to say that this general belief 
in England is little better than a general madness. 

To judge by my latest news, however, it is a madness which is 
unlikely to be indulged. Report of the sailing of a Japanese fleet as 
if to force the game, but also report that Japan will force the game 
at her own peril, if at all. For, after some hesitation, the Germans 
are disposed to allow us at Kiao-chau liberal commercial privileges 
(a good thing to do at the beginning, and the privileges can always 
be revised), and that, of course, if true, is a softener. Over-provoca- 
tion is much reduced thereby. At the same time a gentle wind of 
rumour whispers a tale of compromise ; of no desire in high quarters 
to press upon China the conditions of the loan—nor any reason why 
they should not be modified. Further, that when Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach spoke of war he was strangely though universally misinterpreted. 
If this means peace I for one shall be glad, albeit with bitterness ; for, 
after all the shouting of the captains, it looks too much like the 
withdrawal of a challenge. But what then? The long and short of 
it is that, unless for very life, we cannot fight two or three great 
Continental Powers at once, and it is evident, and should always have 
been understood, that such a challenge as our ‘terms of the loan’ 
would be resented by the head of a combination irresistible except 
by enormous effort and sacrifice. The price of our policy of no 
alliances must be paid: a policy which would be ridiculous, and even 
scandalous, if it ended in an anti-European alliance with the Japanese. 
Does it follow that we are quite done? Not at all. With patience, 
watchfulness, courage, we may yet be redeemed from isolation—the 
one thing to look to. 

Be it understood, however, that meantime the long game goes 
on, the syndicate’s policy of squeeze continues. No powder is burnt, 
no guns go off, but we are still in an actual state of war, as I have 
shown. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY 


THE debates in the German Reichstag, the discussions in the 
German press, and, most of all, the speeches of the Emperor 
William have awakened Europe with something of a start to 
the policy upon which Germany is embarking. There have, of 
course, been indications for some time that the Emperor, at all 
events, was seeking a wider stage for the exhibition of German 
activity, and in his recent declarations one can clearly see the 
natural development of ideas and intentions which have been 
gradually taking shape in his mind. What is novel is not perhaps 
so much the policy as the extraordinary manner in which it is 
announced to the world. 

German colonial expansion is no new fact. Prince Bismarck, 
if not its actual initiator, was its benevolent friend. When, at the 
close of her victorious struggle with France, twenty-five years ago, 
a united and pacified Germany settled down to industrial pursuits, 
Bismarck was not slow to perceive the importance of colonial 
markets as an outlet for German manufactures. He also saw, 
with tne strongest possible distaste, the steady flow of German 
emigration to the United States and to British colonies, for, once 
upon foreign soil, the emigrants only too often threw off their 
German nationality, and remained permanently in the land of their 
adoption. Emigration, which has done so much to create and still 
does so much to strengthen the British Empire, seemed to be a 
running sore for Germany. 

But beyond all this, it is at least probable that Prince Bismarck 
began to foresee what everybody sees to-day, that the future of the 
world belongs to the great states, and that a Germany without 
foreign possessions, without great territorial interests as well as 
great commercial interests, must necessarily dwindle in importance, 
in comparison with such world-states as Great Britain, Russia, the 
United States of America, and perhaps even France, are destined to 
become. Germany might continue to increase in commercial pro- 
snerity, her military position in Europe might remain unthreatened, 
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and yet in the race of the nations she might insensibly fall into the 
second rank. It is pretty clear that Bismarck did perceive the extra- 
ordinarily important and critical character of the time in which we 
live. No one can doubt that we do live in one of the most critical 
epochs in the history of the modern world. It is the era of colonial 
expansion. The scramble among European nations for the remaining 
unappropriated portions of the earth’s surface is at its height. 
Opportunities neglected now may never come again. The process of 
filling in, so to speak, the blanks upon the map is rapidly going on, 
and it is destined to determine, perhaps for centuries, the relative 
places which the nations of Europe will occupy in the world. Great 
Britain has already painted red huge patches of the map. France 
since the war of 1870 has splashed on her colour boldly and with 
unfaltering hand. Germany, under Bismarck, began to paint in her 
shade—somewhat tentatively at first—in the Cameroons, in South- 
West Africa, in East Africa, and in New Guinea. But it is during 
the last ten years—one might almost say during the last five 
years—that the colonial policy of Germany has taken more definite 
shape. 

The fortunes of the colonial party in Germany have suffered 
many vicissitudes. It was a happy day when their views found 
favour with the present Emperor. Once a convert, the natural 
impetuosity of his character made him an apostle. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that he now dreams of a great colonial empire 
for Germany, a ‘Greater Germany beyond the seas’; perhaps not 
precisely upon the same pattern as Greater Britain, but undoubtedly 
he dreams of an empire outside the geographical limits of Germany 
in Europe, which shall take away from her the reproach of being 
merely a European state, and place her par imter pares among the 
other great world-states—England, Russia, and America. 

To this end the whole of his recent policy appears to be directed. 
It is for this he has passionately and persistently pressed for an 
increase of his fleet. Whatever may be the views and ambitions of 
the German people, there can be no manner of doubt as to their 
Emperor’s view of his personal mission. This passage occurs in the 


Kiel speech : 


I am conscious that it is my duty to extend and enlarge what my predecessors 
have bequeathed to me. The journey which you will undertake and the task 
which you have to fulfil imply in themselves nothing new ; they are the logical 
consequences of what my grandfather, of blessed memory, and his great Chancellor 
founded in the political sphere, and of what our illustrious father won by his sword 
on the battle-field ; they are naught but the first manifestation of the newly united 
and newly arisen German Empire in its transmarine mission, In the stupendous 
development of its commercial interests, the Empire has gained for itself such a 
wide sphere that it is my duty to follow the new German Hanseatic League and 
to bestow upon it the protection it can claim from the Empire and the Emperor. 
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The same feelings and convictions are expressed in many other 
speeches of the Emperor, which it is unnecessary to quote. 

Everybody is prepared to admit that there is much in the inflated 
language of these speeches which is specially adapted to the 
immediate circumstances of the time, and that in making them 
the Emperor had in view the chances of the Navy Bill in the 
Reichstag. 

It would, however, be still more to the point to say that the 
circumstances of the time—the massacre of German missionaries in 
China and the outrage upon a German merchant in Hayti—have 
afforded him a peculiarly favourable opportunity for announcing to 
the German people, and to the world at large, a policy which he has 
had closely at heart forsome time. In pursuing this policy, beyond 
all doubt, the Emperor is animated by a lofty sense of patriotism, 
and a profound conviction of the necessity for colonial expansion, if 
Germany is to hold a great place in the world. There is, however, 
no disrespect in conjecturing that his personal zeal in the matter is 
additionally stimulated by strong personal ambition. He is un- 
questionably a man of great though somewhat eccentric gifts, and, like 
many other gifted persons, he is consumed with the desire to display 
his talents. The circumstances of Europe are such—owing to the 
species of stable equilibrium produced by the competition between 
the dual and triple alliances—that he cannot hope, for the present at 
all events, to increase the power and prestige of Germany in Europe. 
He naturally turns his eyes seawards in the hope of finding else- 
where those opportunities which he lacks in Europe for making 
his reign as memorable in the history of Germany as that of his 
grandfather, or as that of his redoubtable ancestor Frederick the 
Great. 

We may certainly take it for granted that the Emperor represents 
the high-water mark of colonial ambitionin Germany. His ministers 
speak with more caution and in a more modest vein. When intro- 
ducing the Navy Bill into the Reichstag in December last, Prince 
Hohenlohe specifically disclaimed any desire upon the part of Germany 
to enter into rivalry with the great naval Powers or to inaugurate a 
policy of adventure. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘Germany cannot afford 
to be a quantité négligeable when international problems, and 
problems essentially affecting our interests, are to be solved, and when 
the scene of these problems is not upon the soil of the continent of 
Europe.’ 

In the same debate the Imperial Foreign Secretary, Herr von 
Biilow, speaking for ministers, said, ‘We are of opinion that it is not 
advisable to exclude Germany at the outset in countries with a 
future before them from engaging in competition with other nations. 
The days when the German abandoned to one of his neighbours the 
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earth and to another the sea, and when he reserved for himself the 
heavens above, the throne of pure doctrinaire theory, those days are 
past.’ 

I quote these passages, not because there is any exception to be 
taken to them, but to show there is a definite conviction in the minds 
of imperial ministers—however cautiously it may be expressed—that 
a new day has dawned for German ‘ transmarine policy.’ 

It is difficult to say how far this new departure recommends itself 
to the minds of the German people, as a whole, and whether they are 
at all prepared to face the inevitable checks and disappointments inci- 
dent to colonial expansion, or to bear patiently the heavy financial 
charges it will necessarily involve. It is certain that the seizure of a 
strip of territory in China and the despatch of a couple of ships-of-war 
to Kiao-chau Bay have aroused very great and real enthusiasm among 
the commercial classes. To us in England such events seem wholly 
inadequate to provoke the strange outburst of bombastic eloquence 
which has accompanied them ; but in Germany they are undoubtedly 
regarded as events of the first importance, and likely to have far- 
reaching consequences. And whatever the immediate results may be, 
Ido not for a moment doubt that from them will date a more precise 
appreciation of the meaning of the Emperor’s active colonial policy 
and an immense increase in its popularity among the majority of his 
subjects. 

After all, have not the years since 1866 been leading up to some 
such outgoing of German energy as recent events foreshadow to-day ? 
From 1866 to 1871 Germany was absorbed in the struggle for unity 
and for the consolidation of her military position in Europe. Her 
victories set her free for the task of developing her industries, multi- 
plying her powers of production, and forcing an entry into the 
markets of the world. In this field, if Great Britain has been her 
chief rival, she has also been her chief model. Great Britain is great 
by her world-wide commerce and by her colonies and possessions. 
Germany’s commercial greatness is fairly assured, and she might well 
ask herself why she should not aspire to colonial greatness too. There 
is nothing unnatural in such hopes on the part of a laborious and 
enterprising people, any more than there is anything surprising in 
the dream of fresh conquests on the part of an ardent and ambitious 
soldier-Emperor. 

The real drawback to the realisation of these hopes and dreams of 
Germany and her ruler is that they have come too late. 

The greatness of England’s colonial empire does not consist merely 
in its geographical extent, it lies in its character. It is the great 
self-governing communities settled in lands in which white men can 
live and flourish, each of them containing the germs of a mighty people, 
that constitute the true ‘Greater Britain beyond the seas,’ Itis the 
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administrative gifts of England’s sons, their readiness to assume 
responsibility when called upon, to set up almost automatically an 
orderly government without the assistance of a single official in every 
new patch of territory they acquire, that makes the English a 
governing people. 

In her short career as a colonising power Germany cannot be 
said to have founded a single community of the type of our self- 
governing colonies-—that is, a community which in the future will 
maintain and extend the German type of civilisation, and which will 
spread the German language, German law, German ideas. Her 
trading stations in Africa and elsewhere, admirable as they are in 
many ways, are of an entirely different character. 

Nor can it be said that she has been conspicuously successful in 
the administration of her settlements. The German emigrant com- 
plains that he finds himself overridden by officialdom in his own 
colonies, that even there the drill-sergeant follows him, and so 
he prefers the greater freedom of the United States. Government 
continues to lament this perversity, and it is in a Memorandum issued 
by the German Admiralty as lately as December last, and entitled 
‘The maritime interests of the German Empire,’ that the following 
passage occurs:  ‘ It is to be hoped that, in view of the hostile aiti- 
tude of the United States towards immigration, a more considerable 
part of our emigrants, even in the event of a revival of the emigration 
movement, will betake themselves to lands in which they will not, as 
in North America, be rapidly absorbed by the kindred population, but 
may rather retain their German nationality.’ 

But if, so far, no great success has attended German colonisation, 
it may perhaps be said that it is because her efforts have been only 
tentative, and that in the future a different spirit will animate her 
from that which has animated her in the past. Indeed, such a spirit 
was heralded by all the flamboyant eloquence of those amazing Kiel 
speeches. 

Then I say the new spirit comes too late. The opportunity for 
creating a true ‘Greater Germany beyond the seas’ has gone by. 
Germany’s commercial future may be very bright; she may, nay 
will, continue to play in the world a high and important ré/e, but 
the question of her becoming one of the great world-states, and of 
her people being numbered among the governing peoples of the 
earth, is, I believe, already decided, and decided against her. 

This is a hard saying, but let us take a map of the world, and, 
looking at each of the continents, let us study the distribution of 
territory and consider what there is left from which Germany could 
possibly hope to build up an empire. In Asia, practically only 
China remains open to dispute. The rest of the continent is either 
occupied or is bespoken by Powers strong enough to defend their 
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rights or to successfully assert their claims. It is true the Powers 
appeared at first to see with apparent equanimity recent German 
aggression in China, but no one will imagine that either Russia, 
England, America, or Japan would permit without a struggle the 
indefinite extension of German claims. Indeed, subsequent events 
seem to show that, whatever may be the designs of Germany in the 
Far East, she will not be permitted to create for herself any great 
monopoly or exclusive privilege. 

In Oceana it is difficult to see what further territory she could 
acquire beyond perhaps an odd station or two for her fleet. 

In Central and South America, where Germany has great 
commercial interests, thé ever-increasing power of the United States 
and their determination to enforce the Monroe doctrine afford a 
barriey which must become more and more effectual’ against the 
territorial aggrandisement of any European Power upon that con- 
tinent. 

There remains then only Africa. In Africa Germany has already 
made her most serious attempt at colonisation. It is in Africa, if 
anywhere, that the —Emperor’s dream of empire must be realised. 
And what are the chances and opportunities’ there? Germany 
already possesses the Cameroons and other settlements on the west 
coast, Damaraland in the south-west, and a vast ‘sphere of influence’ 
in East Africa. These acquisitions are almost all comparatively 
recent, and there has not been time to form any safe judgment as to 
their future. Still the most sanguine would hardly see in them the 
makings of a ‘Greater Germany.’ So far they have failed to attract 
any great stream of emigrants such as might form a true colonial 
population’ capable of contributing to its own defence. Indeed, for 
the present they are trading stations, and not colonies in the real 
sense of the word. 

It is true that the map of Africa still contains many blanks, but 
they are being coloured in very rapidly, and, look at it as one will, it 
is difficult to see where any fruitful additions to Germany’s empire 
are to come from. There are many claimants for the soil of Africa. 
For the moment, the two most prominent are England and France. 
Few episodes of contemporary history are more striking and interest- 
ing than the recent colonial expansion of France. It used to be said 
in the years which followed the war of 1870 that Bismarck encouraged 
France to embark upon an active colonial policy in the hope that she 
would fritter away her reviving strength in distant adventures. This 
may be a calumny, but if there is any truth init, surely it is one of the 
revenges of history that France should now be carving out a great 
empire in the one continent where there might have been room for 
the realisation of the Emperor’s dreams. What France will do 
with the immense territories she is annexing (and we must not 
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forget that she has also the reversion of the Congo Free State) is one of 
the most interesting problems which the future has to solve. Has 
she sufficient enterprise, material resources, or, most important of all, 
men to develop them, or will her occupation prove a blight, arresting 
the progress of what we call civilisation in Africa, just as effectually 
in the future as geographical ignorance and European neglect have 
arrested it in the past? Time will show. As one who has had 
opportunities of watching closely the intellectual, moral, and material 
changes which have taken place in France during the last twenty-five 
years, I should be the last to say the next century will not see a 
striking physical revival in her population, which may restore to her 
just what she wants to make her again a great colonising Power. 
However that may be, her occupation of African territories will be 
sufficiently effective to exclude Germany from them, and that is the 
point with which I am concerned. 

As for Great Britain, her spheres of influence in Africa are 
well defined. After considerable vacillation we begin to see more 
clearly what we want. Our policy is gradually taking shape. When 
once we have decided what interests are vital, as for instance 
we have already decided so far as concerns our predominance in 
South Africa and our practical control of the whole water-way of the 
Nile, we shall suffer no encroachment upon them. It will not in the 
future be at our expense that Germany will expand in the Dark 
Continent. So long as we maintain our naval superiority, we need 
have no fear of not being able to maintain and defend our just 
interests there as elsewhere. 

It is often said there is plenty of room in Africa for all the 
European Powers, and for Germany along with the rest. Undoubtedly 
there is room in Africa for German influence and German trade, and 
even for considerable German territorial possessions, but in view of 
present actual and consequential appropriations, there is not room 
even in Africa for territorial acquisition on such a scale as would 
realise William the Second’s dream of a world-empire. 

I would even go further, and say that the present German posses- 
sions, scattered and disconnected as they are, instead of being the 
constituent parts of a future world-state, are on the contrary so many 
hostages which Germany has given to fortune, for her power of hold- 
ing them, in case she were at war with any great naval power, is to be 
measured not by the immensity of her military resources, but by the 
modest strength of her fleet. And since it is pretty clear that her 
future acquisitions can only be of the same scattered and isolated 
character, the Emperor’s policy of ‘ extending and enlarging what 
my predecessors have bequeathed to me’ is a policy of giving further 
hostages to fortune, and the empire which he longs to call into 
existence would either be held upon the fragile tenure of continual 
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peace, or would necessitate for its adequate defence such an increase 
of naval power as even he himself has not dreamed of, and from which 
the boldest German minister would shrink. 

After all, the German Emperor is not the only ruler in history 
who has ‘dreamed dreams’ and has had to be satisfied with a more 
sober reality. If Germany is shut out from the greatest of all 
futures, if she has come into the field too late to hope to rank in the 
first line of world-powers, I am far from denying that a great future 
awaits her. My point is that the opportunities time has in store for 
her are not opportunities of empire-making, and that her future 
career is more likely to be the career of a commercial than of a 
governing people. If this be so, her true policy is not an ostenta- 
tious policy of promiscuous annexation here, there, and everywhere, 
but a sober policy directed towards the extension of her commerce 
and the protection of her interests in every part of the world. Such 
apolicy would of course include the gradual and progressive strength- 
ening of her navy to meet the increasing duties laid upon it, and 
it would not preclude the acquisition of such strategic positions 
as may still be obtainable, whenever she considers them necessary for 
the defence of the vital interests of ‘her trade. This would not 
satisfy the extreme colonial party, whose idea is that Germany ‘ must 
resolutely act upon the fundamental principle that no further 
distribution of territory among European Powers can be allowed to 
take place without such compensation to Germany as shall maintain 
the existing balance of power,’ but it would husband and concentrate 
German energies along a line upon which they have already met 
with distinguished success. It would be a further and natural 
development of the policy which has made her one of the most 
formidable competitors in the struggle for the world’s trade. 

No one will deny that the great growth of German commerce and 
shipping during the past twenty-five years warrants, and indeed 
makes necessary, a new development of policy. When Germany's 
over-sea trade was comparatively small, and when her mercantile 
marine could hardly be said to exist, she only required a fleet 
adequate to the defence of her rivers and coasts against foreign 
attack. When her interests in distant lands were relatively insig- 
nificant, she had no temptation to make her voice continually heard 
in the settlement of extra-European questions. But time and the 
enterprise of her people have changed all that. 

It has become the practice to speak of the growth of German 
commerce between 1872 and 1896 as ‘phenomenal.’ It is un- 
doubtedly very striking, but not so striking as the growth of 
England’s foreign trade during the previous twenty-five years, that 
is to say, between 1857 and 1872. What is really remarkable, and 
what merits the admiration of all observers, is the thoroughness with 
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which Germany has prepared herself for her industrial career, and 
the boldness and persistence with which she is assaulting every 
market in the world. This is not a statistical article. If it were, it 
would be easy to quote exact figures from the memorandum issued 
by the German Admiralty, showing in detail the progress which has 
so far been made. Nothing is being left undone to insure success. 
All that education in its various forms—primary, technical, and even 
physical—can do for the German workman is being done for him. 
Weak industries receive bounties. Lines of steamers are heavily 
subsidised to carry German exports to all parts of the world. The 
State railways are authorised to make special rates for the over-sea 
trade. German diplomatic agents abroad exercise pressure in favour 
of German merchants. German commercial houses are planted in 
every important foreign port, and even where they represent foreign 
firms they keep a benevolent eye upon the produce of their own 
country. In the conduct of private undertakings money is not 
grudged either for practical experiment or for research. Manufac- 
turers submit to sacrifices in order to force an entry into foreign 
markets, and recoup themselves with the aid of protective duties at 
home. The whole commercial policy of the country is directed 
towards the encouragement and extension of foreign trade. 

Such assistance and encouragement, given to a population as 
laborious and well endowed as the German people, have produced 
the results which we are beginning to see. Germans are ubiquitous. 
They have gained a footing in almost every market. I admit that 
the actual amount of their business is greatly over-estimated in 
many quarters, and that their rivalry with Great Britain has so far 
only entered upon its first, and for Germany its easiest, stage. 
With that question I am not for the present occupied. The point 
is that they have established commercial ‘ interests’ in all parts of the 
world, that their lines of steamers have begun to invade almost 
every sea, that they are accustoming themselves to large affairs, 
large contracts, and large financial operations. 

It is to my mind this sense of commercial success, of expansion, 
of being on the rising wave, which explains the spirit in which the 
Emperor’s recent utterances have been received, and accounts for the 
enthusiasm with which the prospect of a new policy has been 
greeted. It is the conviction that the situation is for them a new 
situation, that the success which has attended their efforts justifies 
a new departure, that enlarged interests have made necessary 2 
larger policy and larger views of Germany’s réle in the world. 
I believe this feeling will grow stronger and stronger until it 
completely controls German policy. Old divisions of parties, old 
conservative ideas, conflicting interests of various kinds, may possibly 
for a time prevail against it, but lam convinced the ultimate triumph 
of the ‘ forward ’ policy is assured. 
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Whether that policy will be directed by unreasoning ambition or 
bya prudent and enlightened appreciation of the character of the 
opportunities which time and fate have left to Germany, it would be 
foolish to hazard a guess. 

One thing may safely be said, Germany’s new policy will 
necessarily bring about serious readjustments in the policies of other 
European Powers, and especially of England. It is an easy predic- 
tion that, justas the last fifty years have been an era of rivalry 
in military armaments, the next fifty years will witness the competi- 
tion of the fleets. 

HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
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GERMAN VERSUS BRITISH TRADE 
IN THE EAST 


At a time when the patriotic British mind is agitated and alarmed 
by the apparent ease with which German wares are ousting those of 
our own country, not only in neutral markets but also in those which 
have hitherto been regarded as peculiarly our own, the personal 
experiences of one whose long residence in Sumatra has afforded 
exceptional opportunities of studying the condition of commerce in 
that prosperous island, and the neighbouring British possessions 
across the Straits of Malacca, may not be without public interest. 
That the German flag has, within the last decade, been more in 
evidence on the Eastern seas, and that German-made goods have 
partially or entirely taken possession of markets which were but 
recently innocent of their existence, are facts admitting of no denial. 
There are, however, two kinds of trade—the one vigorous, self-sup- 
porting, yielding a fair profit to capital, a decent wage to labour, and 
satisfaction to the consumer; the other, spurious, bounty-fed, and 
existing only by subsidies and the sweat of mankind. The one has 
the qualities of endurance ; the other, the symptoms of decay. I 
shall endeavour to classify the rival trades of England and Germany. 

Twelve years ago the whole of the import and export trade of 
Sumatra’s east coast was conducted under the English flag. Even 
the Dutch flag was banished from the harbours of this Dutch posses- 
sion, except in the case of ships in the Government service. In 1886 
this British monopoly was disputed by the North German Lloyd 
Company, whose subsidy from the German Government enabled 
them to cut rates to an extent which speedily attracted a considerable 
portion of the goods and passenger traffic to their ships. Freights 
on tobacco, the staple product of the east coast, were reduced by one 
half, and passengers were, and still are, conveyed to and back from 
Europe at a charge only slightly exceeding what the P. and 0. 
Company demand for the single journey. The North German Lloyd, 
being under contract with the Imperial Government to run ships to 
and from the Far East at stated intervals, appear to have adopted the 
principle that it is better to fill their vessels with unremunerative 
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cargo and passengers than to run them empty. The imperial 
subsidy covers the loss. Notwithstanding this novel form of com- 
petition, English ships continue to trade profitably with the East, 
though all the reports of their German competitors point to the fact 
that, without their subsidy, they could not compete for twelve 
months. The net result of trading on such unsound principles is 
that various English ports at which these German subsidised boats 
must call on their way to China are enriched at the expense of the 
German taxpayer. Individual shipowners may suffer, but the 
commerce of Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong, and Dutch Sumatra 
continues to flourish, partly at Germany’s expense. Need the 
veriest alarmist have any fear for the appearance of the German 
flag in Eastern waters, considering the means by which it has got 
there? And how must we classify a trade established on such 
principles ? 

The internal trade of the east coast of Sumatra is mostly in 
German hands ; the Dutch themselves only take a second place, and 
the English are nowhere. There is no British Consul or, British 
firm in the Residency ; the imports of hardware are entirely German ; 
British textile manufactures are gradually being replaced by those 
of Germany ; tobacco fertilisers, imported in enormous quantities, 
come entirely from the Continent. Such, briefly, are the conditions 
of trade. 

It is just a question whether it would be to a British manu- 
facturer’s advantage to compete for the hardware trade of Deli (the 
east coast province). The principal items of import are implements 
of agriculture, such as spades, hoes, rakes, axes, &c., but, owing to 
the peculiar system of cultivation in vogue there, a cheap and nasty 
implement will be more appreciated than one of more sterling quality. 
The Chinese labourer in Deli has to purchase his own tools, and as 
it is a fad of his to discard the old for new ones at the end of 
each year, though the old ones might still be serviceable, it is evi- 
dent that he gives the preference to a low-priced article, whatever 
its quality. I myself have made more than one effort to introduce 
British-made tools into Deli, but, paradoxical as it may seem, I have 
always found their chief fault to be that they were ‘too good.’ 
Germany makes tools to last one year; Birmingham makes tools to 
last several years. I have repeatedly told the British manufacturers 
that an inferior article was wanted, but they seemed quite incapable 
of making it. Now the question arises, Is it good policy for the 
British manufacturer to compete for an inferior class of business, or 
to maintain the uniform excellence of his wares? To-day, if you 
want a really high-class article, you are prepared to pay a good price 
for it, but you insist upon its being of British origin. Would it not 
cast a slur upon the reputation of British goods if they were made of 
two qualities? Those most interested and best qualified to judge 
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seem to think it would, and therefore they leave to others that work 
which British labour would scorn to perform. 

Another paradox arising out of the situation is, that the fall in 
the value of silver, and the consequent halving of the purchasing 
power of all silver incomes, has assisted the expansion of German 
trade in the East. The silver crisis has compelled every man in 
receipt of a silver income to carefully revise his expenditure, and he 
has, generally speaking, contrived to purchase as much with his de- 
preciated dollars as he did before their fall. He has, however, only 
succeeded in obtaining cheap German goods where formerly he in- 
sisted on having genuine British articles. When I was in Penang 
some few months back, I vainly endeavoured to obtain a British- 
made sewing-machine; but money could not purchase one, as there 
was not such a thing to be had in the whole town. There were 
German-made machines galore, and, strangely enough, the shopkeeper 
only demanded for them as many two-shilling dollars as I had 
before paid for a British machine when the dollar was worth three 
shillings and tenpence. In conversation with one of the leading 
Chinese merchants of the place I was informed: ‘Everything is 
German here nowadays. The Europeans can no longer afford to pay 
for English goods, so we give them German, which cost half the 
price. They must either have cheap German goods or go without 
them altogether. Why, we can’t even sell Huntley and Palmer's 
biscuits any more, as the German-made stuff costs half the price.’ 
And so it would appear that the introduction of German goods into 
these Eastern markets, which in former times would have none of 
them, is a temporary expedient only to relieve the necessities of a 
great monetary crisis ; and it may confidently be anticipated that a 
return of prosperity to those Eastern lands will bring with it a 
revival of wholesome tastes whose cravings can only be satisfied by 
sound, honest British goods. In the meantime, any attempt to 
lower the standard of efficiency attained, and so far maintained, by 
the British workman and his products is to be most earnestly de- 
precated, as their reputation for skill and honesty is to-day beyond 
reproach, but if once lost it may be difficult to regain it. 

The dignity of commerce suffers at the hands of Germans. They 
are shopkeepers, always; merchants, never. The story of represen- 
tatives of Hamburg commerce entertaining Li Hung Chang at a 
banquet and pestering him for orders at one and the same time is of 
too recent a date to have escaped our memories. The merchants of 
Hamburg appear, on this occasion, to have sacrificed their dignity 
without obtaining any compensating orders. British manufacturers 
may not have derived any special advantage from that shrewd China- 
man’s visit to our shores, but they, at all events, forfeited none of 
their dignity. Pushfulness is the leading characteristic of the modern 
German trader. He will push his way into almost any market, but 
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he rarely obtains the entry except at the cost of dignity and sound 
principles. Given equal conditions, the British trader can beat his 
German rival anywhere. It is only by giving an undue extension of 
credit, by ‘cutting’ prices, by selling in any quantities, and generally 
by descending to the petty ways and details of a shop, that the Teuton 
can insinuate himself into markets at all, his advent in any numbers 
being, as a rule, a signal for the subversion of sound commercial 
principles. The British merchant refuses to depart from the system 
which: his experience has taught him to be the only one on which to 
conduct his business at a profit and without undue risk. The 
Germans disregard this system, and acquire a huge business in conse- 
quence. Statistics tell us that their exports are increasing by leaps 
and bounds. It would be interesting to know if the profits of 
German trade are increasing in the same ratio. Every one connected 
with trade knows how very easy it is to sell, but how very difficult 
to sell at a reasonable profit and with reasonable security. 

It must be conceded that in one respect the Germans are 
superior to the British, and that is in the way they train their youths 
who are destined for a commercial career. I must regretfully confess 
that in the average young Englishman who is sent abroad nowadays 
to assist in conducting the nation’s commerce I have failed to observe 
that diligence and attention to business which is so noticeable in the 
sons of Germany. Sports and pastimes engage far too much of an 
Englishman’s time and attention. Time and conversation which 
should be devoted to business are taken up by reference to some 
horse race or some past or impending cricket match. The average 
young Englishman abroad seems incapable of thinking or speaking on 
any subject unconnected with sport. Mental attainments go with 
him for nothing, and any one who cannot handle a gun, ride a horse, 
or knock a ball about is considered unfit for his society. God forbid 
that I should say anything to curb or restrict the sporting training 
of an Englishman, but I do say he should be taught to regard 
sport rather as a pastime than a pursuit, and that there are higher 
aims and ideals in life than the making of ‘records’ or the 
performance of feats of endurance. If the instructors of our 
British youth do not watch it, they will one day awake and 
find that German zeal, industry, and discipline are more cal- 
culated to win the great race of life than any amount of British 
pluck and muscle. A German youth intended for a commercial 
career is taught to read, write, and speak modern languages, and this 
knowledge has beyond all doubt been of incalculable advantage to 
Germany in gaining and retaining foreign or neutral markets. It is 
said that the necessity for an Englishman to learn languages does 
not exist in the same degree, as the greatest emporia of trade are 
English-speaking countries. If we desire to confine our operations 
to British colonies and America, this is true; but if we desire to 
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retain our hold on foreign markets, then is it an absolute necessity 
that our travellers or representatives should be masters of a language 
other than their own. I firmly believe that the best part of the trade 
of Sumatra might to-day be in English hands, if Englishmen would 
imitate their German rivals and take the trouble to learn the 
language of the country. This is a respect in which Germans are 
immeasurably our superiors, and it behoves us to rectify the balance. 
If, instead of wasting time and money on the smattering of German 
and French to be obtained in our schools, parents were to send their 
boys for a twelvemonth to Germany or France, in a very few years 
Germans would have no cause to boast their linguistic attainments 
at our expense. 

To recapitulate the results of my experience: The expansion of 
German trade is due to the adaptability of German wares to certain 
cheap and inferior markets in which it would be unwise for British 
manufacturers with any regard for their reputation to attempt to 
compete ; to the employment of methods so at variance with all 
sound commercial principles that it would be unadvisable to adopt 
them ; and to the superior diligence and knowledge of their com- 
mercial classes, in which respect we may one day hope to be at all 
events their equals. Therefore, as far as my experience goes, we 
need have no fear with regard to retaining our commercial supremacy, 


as the causes which to-day appear to retard our progress and advance 
our rivals are either temporary or removable. 


CLAVELL TRIPP. 





THE QUAINT SIDE OF PARLIAMENT 


Every human institution probably has an element of the quaint or 
ridiculous in its composition. Certainly, Parliament, with all its 
solemnity and majesty, as befits the greatest and most powerful 
legislature in the world, has its quaint side, without which, indeed, 
the business of law-making at Westminster would often be dull and 
prosaic. 

The rules of procedure which have for centuries regulated the 
proceedings of the House of Commons are a fruitful source of em- 
barrassment and confusion to new members. Some members, 
indeed, never thoroughly master the usages of the House, and they 
go through their Parliamentary life with a perpetually reproving cry 
of ‘ Order, order!’ from Mr. Speaker ringing in their ears. 

Even old official members frequently betray their ignorance of 
the rules of procedure. Lord Palmerston was in the House many 
years before he became its Leader on his appointment as Prime 
Minister; but he then made the embarrassing discovery that he was 
inadequately acquainted with the customs of the House; and with a 
grim determination to at once master the rules, he stuck for weeks 
to the Treasury bench, from the opening of each sitting till its close, 
with only an hour’s interval for dinner, eagerly on the watch for 
incidents illustrative of Parliamentary procedure. Again, the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith was not aware, on being appointed Lord Warden of 
Walmer, at a time when he was Leader of the House, that it was 
necessary for him to vacate his seat, having accepted an office of 
profit under the Crown ; and as he actually entered the House and 
spoke after his appointment, without having first gone to his con- 
stituents for a renewal of their trust, he incurred penalties amounting 
to 1,500/. if any one chose—and the choice was open to every citizen 
of the Kingdom—to bring an action against him in the Courts of 
Law. . Mr. Smith did subsequently resign, and was returned again 
without delay as member for the Strand Division of Westminster. 

‘ How can I learn the rules of the House?’ asked a newly elected 
Irish member of the late Mr. Parnell. ‘ By breaking them,’ was the 
prompt reply of the Irish leader, who, as is well known, spoke from 
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experience on the point. But few members would care to adopt that 
heroic method of obtaining the desired knowledge, and their task in 
mastering the rules is rendered all the more difficult by the curious 
fact that many of these regulations are unwritten. Some will be 
found in the Standing Orders, or permanent rules passed from time 
to time by the House to regulate its own procedure; but those that 
deal with etiquette and decorum have not been officially recorded 
anywhere, save in a few quaint and obsolete regulations to be found 
in the old issues of the Journals of the House, or the minutes of pro- 
ceedings taken by the Clerk and published daily during the Session. 
For instance, a strange rule for the guidance of the Speaker is set 
down under the 15th of February 1620: ‘The Speaker not to move 
his hat until the third congee.’ Propriety of carriage in leaving the 
Chamber is thus enforced: ‘Those who go out of the House in‘a 
confused manner before the Speaker to forfeit 10s.’ This rule is 
dated the 12th of November 1640. Again, we find that on the 23rd 
of March 1693 it was ordered: ‘No member to take tobacco into 
the Gallery, or to the Table, sitting at Committees.’ 

But though most ofthe rules which regulate decorum in the House 
of Commons are unwritten, every member is, nevertheless, expected 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with them ; and every breach 
of etiquette, however slight—even if it be due solely to ignorance— 
meets with a stern rebuke not only from the Speaker but from the 
House generally. , 

Every sitting of the House of Commons opens with prayers which 
are recited by the Chaplain. It is a curious circumstance that the 
two front benches are always deserted at these devotions. Now, it is 
on the Treasury bench and on the front Opposition bench that the 
men who control the destinies of the Empire sit, and surely they stand 
more in need of divine light and guidance in the discharge of their 
duties than the unofficial members of the House. Nevertheless, a 
Minister or an ex-Minister is rarely, if ever, seen in the Chamber at 
prayers. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the great, wise, and eminent 
occupants of the front benches of the House of Commons in thus 
absenting themselves from devotions deem themselves so exalted 
above ordinary mortals that they stand not in need of prayers. Nor 
is it, even, that they think themselves past praying for. On the 
other hand, the regular attendants at devotions must not be 
regarded on that account as men of deep piety. Probably some 
members who may be seen every evening devoutly listening to the 
invocations of the Chaplain never attend service elsewhere. 

What then is the explanation? Well, the House consists of 670 
members, but only about half that number can be accommodated with 
seats in the Chamber. Consequently, on important and interesting 
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nights there is always a lively competition for places. The scramble 
for seats on such occasions is regulated by certain rules. A member 
present at prayers has a right to the place he then occupies until the 
rising of the House. Each evening stands absolutely independent 
and by itself; and therefore the title to a seat secured by attendance 
at prayers lapses at the termination of the sitting. 

On the table, in a little box, is a supply of small white cards with 
the words ‘ At prayers’ in large old English letters. Obtaining one 
of these cards and writing his name on it under the words ‘At 
prayers, the member slips it into a receptacle in the bench at the 
back of the seat, and thus secures the place for the night against al! 
comers. He may immediately leave the House, and remain away as 
long as he pleases. The place may be occupied by another member 
in the meantime, but whenever the master of the seat—the gentle- 
man whose autograph is written on the card in the little brass slit— 
returns to the Chamber, the temporary occupant of the seat must 
give place to him. 

Thus does piety in the House of Commons meet immediately 
with the substantial reward of a seat in which to listen in comfort 
to along debate. The consequence is that at times of great excite- 
ment in the House there is a most edifying display of devotion on the 
part of members; but in the dull seasons the attendance at prayers 
is deplorably lax. And as the occupants of the front benches have 
their seats secured to them by custom—a custom which now pos- 
sesses all the force of a law—they never lend the éclat of their 
superior presence to the daily devotions of the House. Old and 
respected unofficial members of the House, who are in the habit of 
using certain seats, are, by courtesy, also allowed to occupy these 
places without dispute or question. 

No unoccupied seat can after prayers be retained, as a matter of 
right, by a member absent from devotions placing a card or a hat or 
gloves thereon ; but it may be so secured as a matter of courtesy. 
But how isa member to retain a seat until he absolutely secures it for 
the evening by being present at prayers? Must he enter the Chamber 
early and sit in the seat until the Speaker takes the Chair? No; he 
may leave his hat on the seat, and then betake himself to the 
reading-room, or the dining-room, or to any other part of the Palace 
of Westminster he pleases. But the hat must be his own workaday 
headgear. If it is discovered that he has brought with him a second 
hat and leaves the precincts of the House wearing that hat, he 
forfeits all right to the seat. 

These two regulations have recently been the subject of definite 
and specific rulings by the Speaker. After the split in the Irish 
party in 1891, and when the personal relations between the rival 
sections were very strained, one Irish member took possession of a 
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seat on which another Irish member had placed his hat in the usual 
way before prayers. On the member aggrieved bringing the matter 
publicly under the notice of the House, the Speaker declared that 
he had an unquestionable right and title to the seat, and that the 
action of the other member in thus taking possession of the seat 
was 4 violation of the etiquette of the House. Again, a large crowd 
of members gathered at Westminster in the early morning of the 
evening on which Mr. Gladstone introduced the Home Rule Bill of 
1892 ; and when, after hours of waiting, the door giving immediate 
entrance to the Chamber was opened at seven a.m., so mad was the 
rush to secure seats that several members were crushed, knocked 
down, and trampled upon. Subsequently the Speaker was informed 
that an Irish member had brought with him a dozen soft hats to 
Westminster that morning, and with them secured twelve seats for 
colleagues who did not go down to the House till the ordinary hour 
of meeting in the afternoon; and the Speaker—repeating a rule 
made in 1880—laid it down that the only hat which can secure a 
seat is the real bond-fide headgear of the member, and not any 
‘colourable substitute’ for it. However, during the influenza epi- 
demic of 1893 the Speaker, in mercy for the hatless wanderers in 
lobbies, departed from the old usage so far as to recognise a card 
left on the bench as sufficing in place of the hat as a sentinel of a 
seat to be occupied later on. Curiously enough the innovation which 
received further sanction on the opening day of the present Parlia- 
ment is, in a fashion, a reversionto an ancient practice. On the 21st 
of February 1766, according to the Annual Register for that year, 
‘by eight o’clock the seats in the House of Commons were begun to 
be taken for the members by pinning down a ticket with their 
names in such seats as they chose, which were reserved for them till 
prayers began.’ The reason for the unusual rush for seats on that 
occasion (422 members were present in the House) was the introduc- 
tion of the Bill for the repeal of the famous Stamp Act of 1765, 
which, imposing certain obnoxious stamp duties on the American 
Colony, had met with the most strenuous resistance from the people 
of that country. 

The hat, indeed, plays an important part in Parliamentary 
customs. It also contributes occasionally to the gaiety of life in the 
House of Commons. No incident is greeted wih more hearty 
laughter than that of a member, after a magnificent peroration, 
plumping down on his silk hat on the bench behind him. The 
bashful and awkward member generally figures in these accidents. 
Most members have sufficient self-possession, while speaking, toremem- 
ber to remove their hats from their seats before sitting down ; but the 
misfortune of forgetfulness has befallen even old and cool Parliamen- 
tary hands, and the result—a misshapen hat—has completely spoiled 
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the effect of some of their most eloquent speeches. A few years ago a 
London member sat down, after his maiden speech, on a new silk hat 
which he had provided in honour of the auspicious occasion, and as 
he was ruefully surveying his battered headgear, to the amusement 
of the unfeeling spectators, an Irish representative rose and gravely 
said: ‘Mr. Speaker, permit me to congratulate the honourable 
member on the happy circumstance that when he sat on his hat his 
head was not in it.’ The call of ‘Order, order!’ from the Speaker 
was drowned in roars of laughter. This London representative 
enjoyed the unenviable distinction of being known as ‘ the member 
who sat on his hat,’ until some other absent-minded legislator unin- 
tentionally established his claim to the title by crushing his head- 
gear in a similarly awkward fashion. 

When men meet together in public assemblies, or in social life— 
as in a theatre or at a reception—the ordinary custom is to uncover 
while they are seated, and to wear their hats as they enter or leave 
the place. In Parliamentary life that rule is reversed. Members 
have their heads covered as they flit about the Palace of Westminster, 
but in the Chamber they can wear their hats only when they are 
seated on the benches. As they walk to their seats or rise to leave 
the Chamber they must be uncovered. This custom is the source of 
much confusion to new members, and has given rise to many funny 
contretemps. The House never fails to show its resentment of a 
breach of etiquette, however trivial. It will, without distinction of 
party, unanimously roar with indignation at a new member who, 
ignorant or unmindful of the Parliamentary custom, wears his hat as 
he walks up or down the floor of the Chamber. An amusing incident 
occurred in the early days of the first session of the present Parlia- 
ment. An offending member, startled by the shout which greeted 
him as he was leaving the Chamber with his hat on his head instead 
of in his hand, paused in the middle of the floorand looked around with 
8 mingled expression of fright and perplexity. ‘ Hat, hat !’ shouted 
the House. This only embarrassed him the more. He felt his 
trousers pockets and his coat tails for the offending article of attire. 
He even looked at his feet to see if he were wearing it at that ex- 
tremity of his person. It is impossible to conjecture what might 
have happened further, had not an Irish member, amid the loud 
laughter of the House, politely taken off the hat of the confused 
legislator and then handed it to him with a courtly bow. 

But the story of the humours of the Parliamentary hat is not yet 
ended. When a member is alluded to in the course of a speech he 
raises his hat, and he performs a similar act of politeness when a 
Minister answers a question put by him. A member addressing the 
House stands, of course, uncovered. But that rule does not always 
prevail. There is an occasion when it is positively out of order for a 
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member to speak on his feet and with his hat off. He must speak 
from his seat with his hat on his head. When a debate has terminated, 
and the question which has been discussed is put from the Chair, an 
interval of two minutes—during which the electric division bells ring 
out their summons all over the precincts of St. Stephen’s—is allowed 
to enable members to get to the Chamber. The time is taken by a 
sandglass on the table, and when it has elapsed the doors of the 
Chamber are locked. It is at this particular juncture that it is 
essential that a member who desires to address the Chair on a point 
of order should retain his seat and wear his hat. If he were to 
follow the ordinary practice, and stand up uncovered, he would be 
roared at and shouted at from all sides of the House for his breach of 
etiquette. Mr. Gladstone had occasion a few years ago to address the 
Chair just as a division was about to be taken, and, forgetful of the 
rule for the moment, he rose to his feet. A shout of ‘ Order, order!’ 
drawing his attention to his mistake, he sat down again; and as he 
never brought his hat into the Chamber (an example which is 
followed by most Ministers) he was obliged to put on the headgear 
of one of his lieutenants who sat on the bench beside him. Now 
Mr. Gladstone’s head is of an abnormal size. He has to get his own 
hats made to order. It is improbable that the hat of any other 
member in the House would fit him; but the hat available on 
the occasion of which I write only just covered his crown, and 
members made the rafters ring with laughter at his comical efforts to 
balance it on his head for the few minutes he occupied in speaking 
from his seat on the front Opposition bench. 

An exception to the rule that a member must stand uncovered 
when addressing the House on all other occasions is made in cases of 
sickness or infirmity. The late Sir Charles Forster, who was member 
for Walsall, always addressed the House from his seat, in the later 
years of his Parliamentary life, owing to infirmity; and during the 
debate on the Home Rule Bill of 1893, in the House of Lords (in 
which Chamber many of these rules of etiquette also apply), the late 
Marquis of Waterford, who had met with a bad mishap in the 
hunting field, spoke reclining on a bench and propped up with two 
air-cushions which he had brought with him into the House. 

Each sitting of the House opens, as I have said, with prayers, 
at the appointed hour, which is usually at 3 o'clock, except on 
Wednesdays, when it is 12 o’clock. No business can be commenced 
except a quorum of forty is present, and members in attendance at 
prayers, and entering before a quorum is made up, are compelled by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms—who stands guard, a stern and unyielding 
sentinel, at the door—to remain in the Chamber until a House is 
formed. On Wednesday, which is one of ‘the private members’ 
days’—that is, a day for the discussion of Bills introduced by 
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unofficial members, as distinguished from Government business—there 
is, occasionally, some difficulty and some delay in making a quorum. 
The time allowed for the purpose does not lapse till 4 o’clock. It is 
amusing to watch how, in the interval, a member approaching the 
Chamber from the Lobby will cautiously pause at the open portals, 
and seeing the state of affairs will send an ironical smile of sympathy 
to an imprisoned colleague, and, shutting his ears to the charming 
and seductive invitation of the Sergeant-at-Arms to step inside, will 
hastily withdraw again. ‘‘ Will you walk into my parlour?” said the 
spider to the fly,’ but it is only the new members that are caught in 
the trap. One Wednesday, a few years ago—it was the first Derby 
Day for which the House refused to adjourn—no House was formed ; 
but about thirty conscientious members who were present at prayers 
were detained in the Chamber doing nothing for four hours, while 
the vast majority of their colleagues were playing truant, and enjoy- 
ing unrestricted liberty on the breezy and sunlit downs of Epsom. 

Once a House is made up and business commenced, it proceeds 
uninterrupted, even although there be only one member with the 
Speaker present. The Speaker himself can take no notice of the 
absence of a quorum. His attention’must be directed to it. This 
is done by a member rising in his place and saying: ‘ Mr. Speaker, 
I beg to call your attention to the fact that there are not forty 
members present.’ That being said, the Speaker must proceed to 
count the House. He does not, however, simply count the members 
who are present in the Chamber at the moment. He rises and 
says: ‘ Notice having been taken that there are not forty members 
present, strangers will withdraw,’ and then sets going the electric 
bells, which ring in every room of the vast building a summons to 
members to return to the House. The members come rushing in 
from all quarters, and after the lapse of two minutes the Speaker, 
using as a pointer his black beaver three-cornered hat (which, by the 
way, he never wears over his huge court wig), proceeds to count 
the number inthe Chamber. When he arrives at the fortieth mem- 
ber he cries out ‘Forty’ in a loud voice, resumes his seat, and 
business again proceeds from the point at which it was interrupted 
by the motion for a count. But if there were not forty present, he 
would simply quit the Chair without a word, and the sitting would 
be at an end. 

In these days there is not much danger of the absentees running 
the risk of being made to stand the fire of the severe displeasure 
of the Chair. But it was evidently different about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Lord Southampton (then Colonel Fitzroy) 
once fell under the censure of Mr. Speaker Onslow. He was acting 
as a Lord-in-Waiting, and entered the House just too late to complete 
aquorum. The Speaker, who had a very loud hectoring voice and 
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manner, severely admonished the hon. and gallant member, who 
excused himself by saying he had been ‘ waiting upon his Majesty.’ 
Mr. Onslow at this thundered out: ‘Sir, don’t tell me of waiting; 
this is your place to attend in—this is your first duty.’ Bold 
speaking, truly, for the days of George the Third. 

It is a favourite device fora member who desires to secure an 
audience for a colleague to move ‘a count.’ The object, however, is 
not always attained. Members rush out again when the Speaker 
announces ‘ forty,’ and leave the benches as deserted as before. A few 
Sessions ago, a London Radical member, who was to have resumed a 
debate when the Speaker returned after the usual brief adjournment, 
at 8.30 o’clock, found no one in the House but himself, the Speaker, 
and the clerks at the table. Not caring to talk to empty benches, 
he gravely called the attention of the Speaker to the obvious fact 
that there were not forty members present. The division bells rang 
out their summons as usual, but as only thirty-six members responded 
to the call the unfortunate member, instead of obtaining the audi- 
ence he desired, had the sitting suspended ; and, of course, lost his 
chance of making a speech. 

There is on record a still more amusing story of a member who 
unintentionally ‘ counted out’ the House to his own confusion. He 
was not a particularly engaging speaker, so when he arose to ‘ address 
the House’ he had the entire Chamber to himself. He opened 
ironically : ‘Mr. Speaker,’ he said, ‘look at the condition of these 
benches. Is it not disgraceful that the weighty topic on which I 
proposed to address the House has not attracted even the presence of 
a quorum ?’ 

‘Order, order!’ cried the Speaker. ‘Notice having been taken 
that there are not forty members present, strangers will withdraw.’ 
The member murmured curses not loud but deep on his unlucky 
expression of indignation. The bells rang out their summons, but 
no one answered. In another minute the Speaker disappeared 
behind the Chair. 

Another curious thing happened in the Session of 1882. A divi- 
sion disclosed the fact that there were only twenty-five members in 
the House, which accordingly stood adjourned. 

Formerly it was the custom for a member who moved a count to 
go covertly behind the Chair and whisper in the Speaker's ear, 
‘There are not forty members present,’ and then disappear through 
the doors which gave convenient access from the Chamber imme- 
diately at’ the Speaker’s back. The reporters never published the 
names of members who moved a count under these secret circum- 
stances. The gentlemen of the press like an occasional ‘ count out.’ 
It is a pleasant interruption of their arduous labours ; and as a member 
who moved a count did not then care to have his name published, it 
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was the rule of the Reporters’ Gallery to suppress it for the encou- 
ragement of others. But for several years past there has been no 
secrecy in connection with the matter. Counts are now moved by 
members from their places. Two minutes, the same time as in the 
case of a division, is allowed to members to get to the Chamber; 
but in order to distinguish a count from a division, the bells ring 
three times for a division and once only for a count, so that members 
who have no sympathy with the business under consideration need 
not trouble themselves to quit the reading-room, the smoking-room, 
or the dinner-table, in order to ‘make a House.’ The doors are not 
locked as in the case of a division, when the two minutes are up. 
Members, therefore, come in after the Speaker has begun counting. 
Oftentimes one man arriving breathless in the nick of time saves 
the situation. Without him there would have been only thirty-nine 
members present, and the Speaker would have left the Chair. 

A speech can be interrupted at any moment, if there are not 
forty members present, by a motion to count the House. This leads 
occasionally to an amusing if not very edifying spectacle. Say it is 
a ‘ private members’ night ’—that is, a night given over to the discus- 
sion of notices of motion. The Gavernment do not trouble about 
‘keeping a House’ on such a night. In fact it is often their interest 
to have an awkward and troublesome motion by a private member 
quietly suppressed by a count-out. It therefore altogether depends 
on the interest of the motion on the paper, or on the popularity of 
the member in whose name it stands, whether or not a quorum is 
retained within the precincts of the House. But it invariably 
happens in the case of a motion of doubtful interest or importance 
that a count is demanded by one of its opponents, perhaps just as 
the mover has begun his speech, but certainly after he has concluded. 
Immediately all the enemies of the motion clear out into the Lobby, 
and try to dissuade those who have turned up in reply to the sum- 
mons of the bells to remain outside with them, instead of going into 
the Chamber to help to ‘make the House.’ They crowd round the 
portals of the Chamber, eagerly watching the Speaker, as he slowly 
—oh, with what exasperating slowness !—counts the members present. 
‘One, two... thirty-nine!’ With a cry of ‘Order, order,’ the 
Speaker has disappeared, to the great delight of the group in the 
Lobby, the bitter vexation of spirit of the honourable gentleman in 
charge of the motion, and the utter bewilderment of the strangers in 
the galleries. The visitors on such a night are indeed deserving of 
commiseration. They had come to see the great House of Commons 
at work; and, lo! just after the Speaker resumed possession of the 
Chair at nine o’clock, and the curtain was rung up, the play was 
most inexplicably ended, and a moment afterwards they found them- 
selves puzzled and disconsolate in Palace Yard. 
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If the House is in Committee when a count is called and a quorum 
is not made up, an adjournment does not thereupon take place. The 
House can only be adjourned with the Speaker in the Chair. The 
Speaker is therefore sent for, and the state of affairs having been 
reported to him by the Chairman hecounts again. If forty members 
are not then present the adjournment takes places, but if a sufficient 
number of members to form a quorum have meantime arrived the 
proceedings in Committee are resumed. 

The only occasion on which the Speaker can leave the Chair 
without a motion to that effect being carried is when a count has 
taken place. After midnight, when the ‘Orders of the Day’ are 
gone through, a formal motion for the adjournment of the House is 
made by a Minister. Until this is done the Speaker must remain in 
the Chair. The same rule also applies in the House of Lords. On 
one occasion the Minister in charge of the House forgot to make the 
usual motion, and left the Chamber with the other Peers. But the 
Lord Chancellor could not follow their example. He had to remain 
on the Woolsack while one of the doorkeepers went to bring back a 
Peer to make the motion which would set his Lordship free. 

‘Strangers will withdraw.’ This direction is always given by the 
Speaker when a division is challenged or a count moved. But all 
the same, strangers do not nowadays withdraw from the Chamber. 
They still remain in the Galleries above, and look down with interest 
on the progress of a division, or the strange proceedings which 
attend a count. Formerly, however, the Chamber was entirely 
cleared of strangers during a count or a division. That custom 
originated in the days before the division lobbies were introduced, 
when the members were counted in the House (the numbers only 
being recorded), and when there was a possibility of strangers slip- 
ping into the Chamber unnoticed and being reckoned by the tellers 
on one side or the other. One of the last divisions under the old 
system took place on the 19th of February 1835, when the last 
Speaker chosen from the Conservative party, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
was driven by the Liberals from the Chair to give place to Mr. 
Abercrombie. The scene is described by McCullagh Torrens in his 
Ife of Lord Melbourne. It came off in the temporary structure 
used by the Houses of Parliament, between the destruction of the 
old buildings by fire and the erection of the present Palace of 
Westminster. 

‘The question was at length put by the Clerk at the table, 
Mr. Fry, who as bound’ (writes Mr. Torrens) ‘in courtesy to the 
former Speaker, declared him to have the majority. The Galleries 
were cleared, and the counting began. It was customary then for 
both sides to remain in their places and then to be reckoned by the 
tellers, who stood between them with their wands of office. The 
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Ministerialists were declared to be 306, and already those about him 
congratulated Sutton on having manifestly won. Then came the 
reckoning for his opponent (Abercrombie). Except the Opposition 
whips, few felt sure that so great a number could be beaten, but 
when 300 had been told, and some difficulty was found in seeing 
accurately into the last corner of the crowded gangway on the left, 
the suspense for the moment was breathless. ‘Three hundred and 
five,” and then there was a slight pause. ‘Three hundred and six” 
—a briefer pause—and then “ three hundred and seven ” called forth 
such a cheer as wholly drowned the rest of the announcements, 
which went on until the final numbers were declared to be for 
Abercrombie, “ three hundred and sixteen.” ’ 

In the following year, 1836, the present system, by which 
members voting on different sides of a question walk through sepa- 
rate division lobbies and have their names recorded, was introduced ; 
but it was not till 1853 that the House came to the conclusion that 
strangers present in the Galleries might be allowed to remain during 
a division without any embarrassment to the tellers. The Speaker’s 
order ‘ strangers will withdraw’ is now only enforced in regard to 
visitors who occupy the two benches under the clock, which are level 
with the back benches of the House itself, whence it might be 
possible for a stranger, if allowed to remain, to pass into one of the 
division lobbies. But that he could be counted—eyen if he suc- 
ceeded in getting into the Lobby—is an utter impossibility, for the 
names of members voting are ticked off by division clerks as they 
pass through the Lobby. Dr. Croke, the well-known Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel, once climbed over the low barrier which divides 
these seats from the House, and thus entered, unobserved by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms or his attendants, the sacred precincts of the 
Chamber. Of course, Dr. Croke did not know at the moment of his 
breach of order. Mr. Parnell, who sat at the other side of the 
barrier, conversing with the Archbishop, invited him to accompany 
him to the members’ quarters; and his Grace, unaware that the 
proper way was out through the Lobby, got over the barrier, before 
Mr. Parnell could stop him, and then quickly disappeared with the 
Trish leader through the side door giving access to one of the 
division lobbies. 

The House, however, has the right to clear all the Galleries, 
including the Gallery in which the reporters work, and to go into 
secret session, with closed doors, when it pleases. Formerly, any 
member could at any time have the Galleries cleared by simply 
rising in his place and saying, ‘Mr. Speaker, I espy strangers.’ 
But after a curious incident which occurred on the 27th of April 1875, 
this autocratic power was very properly removed from the hands of 
the irresponsible private member. On that evening there was a 
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debate on a motion by Mr. Chaplin in relation to the breeding of 
horses. It attracted a brilliant sporting audience. The Prince of 
Wales was a prominent spectator in the royal seat over the clock. 
Suddenly, the thread of Mr. Chaplin’s discourse was severed by Mr. 
Joseph Biggar, the well-known Irish member, who, to the amaze- 
ment of the crowded House, informed the Speaker that he espied 
strangers. Of course, all strangers were ordered out forthwith ; and 
out the Heir to the Throne and the representatives of ‘the Fourth 
Estate’ had to go with the less distinguished occupants of the 
Galleries. But the Standing Order regulating the admission of 
strangers was at once suspended on the motion of Mr. Disraeli, the 
then Leader of the House, and visitors and journalists were quickly 
readmitted. It was also enacted then that for the future the 
Galleries should only be cleared on a motion regularly moved, and, 
if necessary, carried on a division ; power however being reserved to 
the Speaker, or the Chairman of Committees, to order the with- 
drawal of strangers whenever he thought it necessary. That order has 
been put in force only once—in 1879—when on the motion of 
Colonel King-Harman, which was carried on a division, the Galleries 
were cleared for four or five hours during a debate on the murder of 
Lord Leitrim in Ireland. 

Members are not allowed to refer to each other by name in 
debate. The only member who is properly addressed by name is 
the Chairman who presides over the deliberations of the House in 
Committee. On a member rising to speak in Committee he begins 
with ‘Mr. Lowther,’ and not with ‘Mr. Chairman,’ as at public 
meetings. When the Speaker is in the Chair, the formula is ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, Sir.’ In debate a member is distinguished by the office he 
holds, as ‘ The Right Honourable Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’; or by the constituency he represents, as ‘The Honour- 
able Gentleman the Member for York.’ Some make use of the 
terms ‘My Honourable Friend’ or ‘ My Right Honourable Friend.’ 
In case of family relations the same form is usually observed. Occa- 
sionally ‘My Honourable Relative’ or ‘My Right Honourable 
Relative’ is heard; but ‘My Right Honourable Father’ or ‘ My 
Right Honourable Brother,’ though no doubt allowable, has not been 
hitherto used. 

During the Session of 1879, Mr. James Lowther, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, rose from his seat and was hurriedly leaving 
the House just as Mr. Synan, an Irish representative with a very 
loud voice, began to call attention to some Irish grievance. Another 
Irish member, thinking it strange that the Chief Secretary should 
leave the Chamber when a question relating to Ireland was being 
brought forward, called out—‘ Hi, Hi! Lowther—where are you 
going?’ And turning as he reached the door, Mr. Lowther coolly 
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replied: ‘I am going out on the terrace to hear Synan.’ But the 
Chair does not encourage these familiarities between members in the 
House. 

The rule is in every case, when referring to a member, to use the 
word ‘ Honourable’ or ‘ Right Honourable.’ This custom undoubtedly 
tends to keep the standard of debate on a high level of order, 
courtesy, and dignity, but it has sometimes led to odd results. 
During the Parliament of 1886-92 two members were ignominiously 
expelled from the House after their conviction for gross immoral 
offences ; and yet in the discussion that took place on each occasion 
the criminal was still punctiliously described as ‘The Honourable 
Gentleman.’ Again, lawyers are. styled ‘Honourable and Learned,’ 
and officers of the army and the navy ‘Honourable and Gallant.’ 
The late Mr. W. H. Smith, who was not a lawyer, was once referred 
to in a speech as ‘The Right Honourable and Learned Gentleman.’ 
‘No, no,’ exclaimed the simple old gentleman—not without a touch 
of humour—disclaiming the distinction amid the merriment of the 
House, ‘I beg the honourable gentleman’s pardon; I am_ not 
learned.’ 

A member on his feet must, as I have said, address ‘ Mr. Speaker.’ 
But, occasionally, one may hear some amusing slips of the tongue in 
the course of a debate. Members who have had a civic training in 
public life begin by apostrophising ‘ Mr, Mayor,’ and others who are 
largely in demand at public meetings by ‘ Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen.’ <A good story went round the press recently, that an 
Irish member who had been called to order by the Speaker saluted 
that august personage as ‘ Your Reverence.’ But it was an amusing 
case of mishearing on the part of the journalists in the Press Gallery. 
The member in question wrote to the newspapers that what he 
actually said was, ‘With all due deference to your ruling, Mr. 
Speaker.’ 

As the Speaker and not the House generally is addressed, it is 
considered a breach of propriety for any one to pass between the 
Chair and the member ‘in possession of the House.’ This violation 
of order is common for some time after the election of a new 
Parliament; but it is always punished with a loud and angry 
ery of ‘Order, order ’—the cry that is most frequently heard in 
the House—which is very disconcerting to the blundering 
member against whom it is directed. A member, therefore, has 
often to get to his seat by a long circuitous route. But if it be 
impossible to do this without crossing the line between the Chair 
and the member addressing Mr. Speaker, he must wait until the 
speech is concluded, or if he cannot wait—if the getting to his 
place at once be imperative—he has to offer humble atonement for 
his act of impropriety by sacrificing his own native dignity of 
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demeanour. He must cautiously and respectfully approach the 
sacred line, and then get over it quickly with a light step and a duck 
of the head, or with his back lowly bent. He is fortunate if the cry 
of ‘Order, order,’ inspired by the breach of etiquette, is not 
accompanied by ironical laughter at his grotesque antics. 

It is a breach of order for a member to read a newspaper in the 
House. He may quote an extract from one in the course of a speech, 
but if he attempted to peruse it as he sat in his place his ears would 
soon be assailed by a stern and reproving cry of ‘Order, order!’ 
from the Chair. Some members resort to the deception practised 
by the young lady who had Vanity Fair bound like a New Testa- 
ment, and was observed reading it during service in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Members often slip a newspaper or periodical into the 
‘Orders of the Day,’ and read it while the Speaker imagines they 
are industriously studying the clause of a Bill or its amendments. 

The House of Lords is less strict, oddly enough, in little matters 
of this kind than the House of Commons. The Peers allow the 
attendants to pass up and down their Chamber delivering messages ; 
and they have a reporter—the representative of the Parliamentary 
debates—sitting with the clerks at the table. But in the House of 
Commons the clerks at the table, and the Sergeant-at-Arms and his 
deputy, are the only officers of the House who are allowed within 
the technical limits or boundaries of the legislative Chamber, or, in 
other words, across the Bar, while the House is sitting. An 
attendant, even when he has letters and telegrams to deliver, dare 
not pass beyond the line of the Bar. He gives the messages to some 
member sitting near the Bar, and they are passed on from hand to 
hand till they reach the members to whom they are addressed. 

Every member is under a constitutional obligation to attend the 
service of the House. The attendance, however, is not now 
compulsory. The House, probably, considers the force of public 
opinion in the constituencies sufficient to correct any laxity on the 
part of any members in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties. 
But there is an old procedure known as ‘a call of the House,’ for 
taking the full sense of the House on any question of great import- 
ance. Not less than a week or ten days is allowed to members to 
respond to the call, and any member not present in the House to 
answer to his name when the roll is read by the clerk, without due 
cause for his absence, may be sent for in the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. This procedure would now be resorted to only on the 
occasion of some supreme crisis in the affairs of the nation, when it was 
most essential that every member of Parliament should be at his post. 
The last time ‘a call of the House’ was made was on the 19th of April 
1876, on the motion of Mr. Whittle Harvey, who subsequently 
moved for the appointment of a select committee to revise the Pension 
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List. The division on the latter motion (which was rejected by a 
majority of 122) showed that there were 414 members in the House. 
The last occasion on which a motion for ‘a call’ was moved was on 
the 23rd of March 1882, when Mr. Sexton, in accordance with 
notice, moved ‘ That this House be called over on Thursday, the 
30th of March.’ The House on that day was to enter on the 
consideration of the proposed new rules of procedure (including the 
closure of debate), and Mr. Sexton’s object was to secure the attend- 
ance of Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and O’Kelly, M.P.s, who at the time 
were confined as ‘suspects’ in Kilmainham Prison, Dublin. The 
motion, which was opposed by the Government, was defeated. It 
was pointed out that the procedure was useless for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended—namely, to take the full sense of 
the House on a bill or motion, as there is no compulsory process in 
the procedure of the House by which members, even if they 
answered the ‘call,’ can be obliged to vote on the question at issue. 
The ‘call’ to which members are most alive, nowadays, is ‘the 
crack of the party Whip.’ 

That absenteeism was a dire offence in the time of the Stuart 
Kings is proved by the number and variety of ‘orders touching 
motion for leave into the country’ to be found in the Journals during 
the seventeenth century. Here are a few of them: ‘13th of 
February 1620. No member shall go out of town without open 
motion and licence in the House.’ By the next rule it will be seen 
that knights of the shire were ranked much higher than the repre- 
sentatives of cities or boroughs: ‘25th of March 1664. The 
penalty of 10/. to be paid by every knight, and 5/. by every citizen, 
&e., who shall make default in attending.’ Absence evidently 
became a crying sin, and was visited accordingly: ‘ 16th of Novem- 
ber 1666. To be sent for in custody of the Sergeant.’ From the 
succeeding string of resolutions it is evident that, under the restored 
monarchy, there was a marked inclination amongst members to 
‘play the truant’: ‘ 18th of December 1666. Such members of the 
House as depart into the country without leave, to be sent for in 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.’ Even this terror does not seem to 
have effectually deterred ‘runaways,’ for two months later marks the 
imposition of a penalty which, in those days, must have seemed 
formidable indeed: ‘13th of February 1667. That every defaulter 
in attendance, whose excuse shall not be allowed this day, be fined 
the sum of 40/. and sent for in custody, and committed to the Tower 
till the fine be paid.’ A similar fine was, at the same time, imposed 
on ‘every member who should desert the service of the House for the 
space of three days,’ without special leave; incarceration in the 
Tower being part of the penalty. The stringency of this rule was 
relaxed by common consent in 1668, and a fine of 10/. was substituted 
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as sufficiently onerous ;-in all cases ‘the fines to be paid into the 
hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms, to be disposed of as the House shal] 
direct.’ 

The individual freedom of members in our times is not so much 
restricted ; but that absenteeism is still an offence is proved by the 
fact that occasionally the ‘Orders of the Day’ contain a notice, 
such as the following, in the name of one of the Whips :— 


‘Mr. T. Ellis. 


‘To move that leave of absence for two months be granted to Mr. 
J. R. Flemming.’ 

Such motions are made by the Whips on behalf of a follower 
who desires to absent himself from the House of Commons on 
the ground of urgent business, ill-health, illness in his family, or 
domestic affliction, and the leave of absence applied for is always 
granted by the House. This however is only done when the member 
concerned is serving on a Committee. 

A member of the House of Commons cannot, according to the 
ancient law of Parliament, resign his seat. Once he is duly elected 
he must retain the trust confided in him by his constituents till the 
dissolution of Parliament, unless he is removed by death or becomes 
a bankrupt or a lunatic, or is expelled the House, or accepts an office 
of honour or profit under the Crown. The latter condition, however, 
affords a practical, though rather ludicrous, means of escape for a 
member who desires to rid himself of his representative and legisla- 
tive responsibilities. He accepts the office of ‘ Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds.’ It seems that centuries ago the Chiltern Hills—a portion 
of the high lands of Buckinghamshire—being covered with timber 
afforded protection to numerous banditti, and it was the duty of the 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds to protect the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring districts from their depredations. The duties have, of 
course, long since ceased, but the nominal office has been retained. 
By accepting it a member who wishes to resign vacates his seat, and 
a writ for a new election is, in consequence, issued on the application 
of the Whip of the Party to which the retiring member belonged. 
The office is resigned as soon as the purpose in view is accomplished. 
It is in the gift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It cannot be 
conferred twice in one day, but there are two other offices of a similar 
nature—‘ Steward of the Manors of Hendred, Northstead and Hemp- 
holme,’ and ‘ Escheator of Munster ’—at the disposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in case he should receive more than one application 
on the same day. 

But there is nothing more amusing, perhaps, in all the quaint 
and curious customs of the House of Commons than the strange 
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ceremony which marks the termination of its every sitting. The 
moment the House is adjourned, stentorian-voiced messengers and 
policemen cry out in the lobbies and corridors, ‘Who goes home?’ 
These mysterious words have sounded every night for centuries 
through the Palace of Westminster. The custom dates from a time 
when it was necessary for members to go home in parties accompanied 
by links-men for common protection against the footpads who 
infested the streets of London. But though that danger has long 
since passed away, the question ‘Who goes home ?’ is still asked, 
night after night, during the session of Parliament. No reply is 
given, and none is expected. 
MicHaEL MacDonaGu. 
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LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD 


In the little church of St. Werburgh, close to Christ Church Cathedral 
Dublin, two men lie buried. The one is Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
other Charles Henry Sirr, at whose hands he met his death. It 
would seem a strange chance that, out of all the graveyards of the 
world, these two, the slayer and the slain, should have been thus 
brought together within the narrow compass of one church; but so 
it is, and as they rest, the one above, the other in the vault below, 
we may be sure that, wrapped in the profound reconciliation of a 
common defeat, each sleeps well, undisturbed by the proximity of 
the other. 

To set a death, as it were, as the headline of a life, and a grave 
as its frontispiece, is to reverse the natural order of things. But it 
is precisely the close of Lord Edward’s career which has for a hundred 
years riveted upon him the gaze of his countrymen; and of him, as 
of another, it might be said that in their eyes no action of his life 
became him like the leaving it. It is, in fact, his title to a place in 
history. 

At first sight Lord Edward’s career presents but another monument 
of failure, vowed as he was to the service of a cause predestined to disas- 
ter, and furthermore dead before it had been granted to him to strike 
so much as a blow in its defence. But there is another reading to the 
story. The words success and failure are, after all, purely relative 
terms, often used to designate their opposites ; and in the same way 
as it would be a manifest absurdity to rank a millionaire among the 
successful of the earth if it unfortunately chanced that money was 
an indifferent matter in his eyes, or to congratulate a man who would 
have selected a stirring and adventurous career upon the possession 
of a comfortable income and a pleasing domestic circle, so it would 
obviously be a misapplication of language to call one unfortunate who 
remains unconscious of calamity. 

Regarded from this point of view, it is astonishing what different 
complexions the record of some lives commonly regarded as tissues 
of misfortune will assume, and the empty hands may be the fullest 
after all. On Lord Edward fate—more just in her dealings than it 
sometimes appears—had bestowed a cause, and who shall decide 
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whether, the character of the man being taken into account, the 
price exacted was disproportionate to the gift ? 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish. If he was essentially a 
man with a cause, he was in no wise a fanatic. To some men it 
chances to possess their cause, to others to be possessed by it; to 
some it is, so far as choice can be said to be a factor at all in the 
lives of men, the result of free election; while there are others to 
whom it might almost appear that no alternative has been offered, 
and in whose case the attempt to elude the destiny prepared for 
them would be as vain as the endeavour to escape from some doom 
which, pronounced upon them at birth, would be found, like Azrael, 
the angel of death in the Eastern legend, awaiting them wherever 
they might fly. 

It was to this last class that Lord Edward belonged. Single- 
hearted and loyal as was his devotion to his country, it would be a 
mistake to confuse him with those comrades to whom her enfranchise- 
ment had been from youth up their one absorbing preoccupation. 
Between such men and himself, in spite of the cordiality of their 
relations, there remained a gulf which, though bridged over by a 
common aim and a common political faith, could not but leave them 
ina measure apart. To the former, their one supreme object removed, 
life would have held but little meaning; to Lord Edward that object, 
dedicated to it as were the closing years of his brief manhood, was, 
taking his life as a whole, but one aim out of many, and only by 
the gradual elimination of rival, if not conflicting, interests was its 
ultimate domination secured. Lover, soldier, and patriot by turns, 
he brought almost equal enthusiasm to bear upon each pursuit ; and 
the enterprise in which he met his death was embraced in precisely 
that gallant and irresponsible spirit of adventure, combined with an 
invincible faith in the justice of his cause, which sent the knight- 
errant of chivalry riding forth on his quest. 

Amongst those best qualified to judge there is found, in friends 
and foes alike, a singular consonance of opinion with regard to his 
character. There was a simplicity and a transparent directness about 
it which forced upon men of the most opposite views the recognition 
of its main features. On his courage, his loyalty to the cause he 
had made his own, his unblemished integrity, the sincerity of his 
political ardour, and the rare and sunny sweetness of his disposition, 
scarcely a doubt has been cast ; so that even the author of an account, 
published in 1799, of the ‘foul and sanguinary conspiracy’ which 
had just been crushed has nothing but praise for the young com- 
mander of that conspiracy, whom he describes as the ‘delight and 
pride of all who knew him (this truly unfortunate circumstance of his 
life excepted).’ 

But while few were found to cast a stone at his personal character, 
there is, except among those pledged to allow no failing or deficiency 
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to mar their portrait, scarcely less unanimity with respect to his 
absolute unfitness for the part he was set to play. Thus an authority 
quoted by Madden as perhaps better acquainted with him than any 
other of his associates, emphatically denied his capacity to conduct a 
revolution ; Reinhard, the French minister to the Hanseatic towns, 
and a most friendly critic of the envoy who had been sent to open 
negotiations with his Government, though declaring himself ready 
to answer for the young man’s sincerity with his head, added that he 
was wholly unqualified to be leader of an enterprise or chief of a 
party ; and an observer in a different sphere, the informer Cox, 
characterised him as unfit to command a sergeant’s guard. 

Such would, in fact, seem to have been the general verdict—a 
verdict borne out by the issue of the struggle, and his entire failure 
to conduct it to a successful end, and one which, in all probability— 
for neither arrogance nor vanity was among his failings—would 
have been indorsed by the subject of it himself. It was part of the 
chivalry of his nature not to evade the responsibility thrust upon 
him ; but it was his misfortune, and, according as it is regarded, the 
misfortune or the salvation of his country, that he was forced into a 
position which he was in no way competent to fill. The incongruity 
of the man and the situation lends half its tragedy to the melancholy 
story. 

The earlier years of Lord Edward’s life contain little worth 
recording. The son of the first Duke of Leinster by Lady Emilia 
Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond, he was born in 1764, 
received his education chiefly abroad, at the hands of his mother’s 
second husband, her son’s former tutor; and entering the army at 
the age of sixteen, served his apprenticeship to active service some 
two years later in the war carried on by England against her revolted 
colonies, distinguishing himself in America by a harebrained and 
reckless daring which in some sort foreshadowed his future career. 
Fifteen years later, when dying in prison of wounds received in what 
he held to be the defence of the liberties of his countrymen, the 
comparison of the two objects for which his blood had been shed 
would seem to have been present with him; and, reminded by some 
chance visitor of those old days, he replied—was it with the sense of 
a debt wiped out ?—that it was in a different cause that he had been 
wounded at that time, since then he had been fighting against 
liberty, now for it. 

An enthusiastic soldier, there is no doubt that, left to himself, 
his choice would have lain in the direction of a purely military life, 
but shortly after the conclusion of the war he found himself 
returned to Parliament by his brother, the Duke, as member for 
Athy, and the political career which was to lead to so calamitous 
an end was thus inaugurated. From the date of his entrance into 
Parliament the web of destiny, in spite of his occasional efforts to 
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free himself, was drawn more and more tightly around him, and there 
is something strange and relentless, as one follows the story, about the 
fashion in which his doom—the doom of a cause—hunted him down. 
There was no escape, the Angel of the Lord—or of Fate—barring 
every path save that appointed for him to tread. 

Men do not, however, at once recognise the summons of their 
destiny. For the present his new duties, with the residence in 
Dublin they demanded, were merely irksome; nor did he for some 
years take any more active part in politics than was implied in a 
consistent and steady adherence to the popular party in the House. 

There was other business on hand of greater interest in his eyes. 
For a considerable portion of Lord Edward’s short life it would not 
be unsafe to say that when not engaged in soldiering he was sure to 
be making love ; and the story of his love affairs reads like the gay 
and graceful prelude, touched here and there with pathos, which 
precedes the tragedy. Now it is Lady Catherine Meade— pretty 
dear Kate’—who is the object of his boyish devotion; then a 
Lennox cousin, who, proving faithless, is replaced in turn by other 
attractions ; until at last, less than six years before the end, his 
fugitive affections are fixed by the fair little foster-daughter of 
Madame de Genlis, who after three weeks’ acquaintance became his 
wife. But, in spite of all temporary and passing attachments, it is 
the devoted and passionate love for his mother, more like that of a 
daughter than a son in its clinging tenderness, which strikes the 
deepest note. To her he comes back after each disappointment: ‘I 
love nothing in comparison with you, my dearest mother, after all ! 
Being absent from you is very terrible at times.’ And again: ‘ You 
are after all what I love best in the world. I always return to you 
and find it is the only love I do not deceive myself in. In thinking 
over with myself what misfortunes I could bear, I found there was 
one I could not ;—but God bless you!’ 

There is, alas! no making terms with Fate, but the misfortune 
which Lord Edward felt would have been intolerable was spared him. 
His mother outlived him, to mourn his loss. 

In the year 1788 he was once more at the other side of the 
Atlantic, having rejoined his regiment, and seeking in adventurous 
journeys across unexplored country and association with the native 
tribes distraction from troubles at home. It was on his return 
to England a year later that an offer was made to him through 
his uncle, the Duke of Richmond, which might have gone far 
to change the character of his future. A dissolution of Parlia- 
ment had taken place, leaving him, as he imagined, a free man, at 
liberty to devote himself to his chosen profession; and when it was 
suggested that he should take the command of an expedition to be 
sent against Cadiz, pledging himself in return to be no longer found 
in the ranks of the Opposition, he closed eagerly with the offer. 
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That he felt no difficulty in giving this negative engagement is a 
proof of how fully he believed himself to be withdrawn from political 
life, and had he been permitted to carry out his purpose the history 
of 1798 might have lacked one of its most tragic chapters. But an 
unexpected obstacle intervened. The Duke of Leinster, without 
consulting the person chiefly concerned, had nominated his brother 
member for Kildare in the new Parliament. It was impossible for a 
man of Lord Edward’s opinions to take his seat as a supporter of the 
Government, and the alternative of refusing it does not seem to have 
suggested itself. Withdrawing, therefore, the quasi-pledge which 
had been obtained from him, he relinquished the opportunity of 
military advancement, and resigned himself to a return to the tread- 
mill from which he had imagined himself released. The die was 
finally cast, and he passed from the ranks of the soldiers into those 
of the politicians. 

Life at home, no doubt, as time went on, presented compensations 
to a man of tastes so eminently social. Both as Fitzgerald and as 
Lennox, the doors of London society were open to him. Nor did his 
political education stand still; for while at the great Whig houses 
he enjoyed ample opportunities of intercourse with the most eminent 
members of the party to which, by sympathy and conviction, he had 
always belonged, his name likewise occurs, somewhat incongruously, 
amongst those of the disciples accustomed to sit at the feet of Thomas 
Paine, author of the Rights of Man—ateacher eminently qualified 
to carry on the training of a neophyte from the point to which it had 
been conducted by more responsible statesmen, by pointing out the 
connexion between revolution as a theoretical principle and as a 
practical force. 

As late, however, as the end of the year 1792, no step had been 
taken by the future rebel in any way pledging him to an active 
revolutionary course. A year earlier the most important develop- 
ment of the agitation then rising to fever-heat in Ireland had taken 
place, in the formation of the Society of United Irishmen ; but even 
at this date Lord Edward would seem to have had little to do with 
the party by which it had been organised, and it was only in 
November 1792 that an event occurred which practically decided 
his future. 

Sharing to the full the extravagant enthusiasm evoked among 
certain classes by the progress of the French Revolution, and keenly 
interested in its development, he was by the end of October making 
an inspection of French affairs at headquarters, and lodging under 
the same roof as his teacher and oracle, Paine. 

To a man of his views and nationality the proceedings then going 
forward in the Convention were likely to appeal with special force. 
The people that sat in darkness had seen a great light, and nowhere 
was the gloom deeper than in Ireland. When, on the 19th of 
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November, the celebrated decree was passed tendering fraternity 
and aid to all nations desirous of regaining their liberty, it was no 
wonder that the menace to tyranny should have sounded significantly 
in the ears of an Irishman. But even before that decree was passed 
Lord Edward had come forward, reckless of consequences, to make open 
confession of his faith, and at a public meeting at which revolutionary 
speeches were made, and corresponding toasts were drunk, had 
renounced his title and burnt his boats behind him. 

The retort of the British Government was sharp and decisive. 
Lord Edward was, without a hearing, dismissed from the army. 

It is difficult to trace with accuracy cause and effect. In after 
days Lord Edward’s mother, sorrowfully reviewing the past, was 
accustomed to date his misfortunes to the step thus taken by 
Government, asserting that, to a man of his spirit, a sentence of 
death would have been, in comparison, merciful. But, holding this 
as her own view, she was just enough to add that he had never him- 
self admitted that the action of the authorities had influenced his 
conduct. It is possible that both were in a measure right ; that his 
cashierment, while in no way affecting his convictions, may have 
burnt in upon him the importance of principles of which the logical 
significance might otherwise have escaped him, and that the creed 
which might under other circumstances have remained—as how 
many creeds do !—a sleeping partner in the business of life, was thus 
transformed into a working faith. Men are apt to prize a possession 
by what it has cost them. He had been proud of his profession, and 
to find himself suddenly deprived of it would naturally accentuate 
the importance of the cause for which it had been forfeited. From 
thenceforward his identification with the party of revolution pro- 
ceeded rapidly. 

The condition of Ireland at the time is too well known to require 
more than a passing glance. It was one calculated to cause uneasi- 
ness to all parties alike, save that which looked to revolution as the 
sole cure for her ills. Lawlessness, prevailing throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, was met by measures of unexampled 
severity, which in their turn drove the peasantry to retaliation 
wheresoever retaliation was possible. A fresh military movement 
had been likewise set on foot, and it was upon a motion in Parliament 
approving the action taken by the Lord-Lieutenant in forbidding a 
parade of the new ‘ National Battalion’ that the well-known scene took 
place in which Lord Edward, having characterised the Lord-Lieutenant 
and the majority of the House as the worse subjects the King possessed, 
framed the apology demanded by the offended dignity of the House 
in terms so ambiguous as to emphasise rather than extenuate the 
offence. ‘Iam accused,’ he said, ‘of having declared that I think 
the Lord-Lieutenant and the majority of this House the worst 
subjects the King has. I said so—'tis true—and I’m sorry for it.’ 
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The scene, in its essentials, was the first of many. Again and 
again, the solitary representative within the House of opinions 
prevailing so widely outside, he was forced into an attitude of 
antagonism, even to the men with whom he had heretofore acted, 
and whose devotion to Ireland was as loyal and true as his own. It 
was a position of isolation which, to a man of Lord Edward’s temper, 
with no touch of the assertive arrogance or noisy self-sufficiency of 
the vulgar demagogue, must have been one of no little pain. 

Apart from public affairs, life at this period held many compen- 
sations. He was young, and he was, in spite of all, happy. He had 
been married, almost simultaneously with his dismissal from the 
army, to the well-known Pamela, very generally believed at the time 
to be the daughter of the ill-fated Duke of Orleans, by Madame 
de Genlis, his children’s governess, though later evidence goes to 
disprove her royal blood, and makes her the illegitimate child of 
Guillaume de Brixey, a French sailor, and of a Canadian girl named 
Mary Sims. Whatever may have been her birth—whatever, too, her 
faults and failings, and her marriage with Lord Edward was scarcely 
more than an episode in a not unadventurous life—no cloud seems 
to have marred the happiness of their few years together. The 
description of the little home in Kildare is like an idyl of peace and 
sunshine and gaiety, to which the catastrophe so soon to end it lends 
a poignant touch of pathos. In the last letter extant to his mother, 
written at the end of 1794, there is a forecast of a future contrasting 
sharply and pitifully with the reality which was to follow—a picture 
of a garden full of flowers, of roses and sweetbriar and broom, of 
Pamela and the child—the ‘ little young plant’ already come to add 
to the brightness of the household—and of himself ‘as happy as 
possible.’ Not far from thirty as he was, he was still a boy at heart, 
with not a little of the winning grace of childhood clinging round 
him. 

In the country at large, the outlook, as time went on, was 
‘becoming one of increasing gloom, and during the months divided 
between tending his flowers and the less satisfactory occupation of 
making futile attempts to stand between the people and the system 
which was driving them to madness, Lord Edward’s lingering faith 
in constitutional methods of reform was slowly dying out. Already 
in January 1794 he was beginning to consider the desirability of 
absenting himself from debates in which his sole part was to enter a 
useless protest; and though it was not till two years later that 
he definitely associated himself with the United Irish body, his 
opinions were steadily approximating to the views held by its leaders, 
and to the methods they advocated. 

With regard to the commencement of any intimate or personal 
connexion on his part with the chiefs of the party of revolution it is 
difficult to form an opinion. The slightness of his acquaintance 
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with Wolfe Tone would seem to point to an absence of any closeness 
of intercourse before the date of Tone’s enforced departure from 
Ireland ; but at the same time the fact that an emissary, sent to 
Dublin in 1793 for the purpose of proffering French aid to the popular 
leaders, presented to Lord Edward a letter of introduction and was 
by him made known to certain prominent members of the party, 
tends to prove that he was already at that time on confidential and 
trusted terms with the men who were prepared, in case of need, to 
resort to physical force. 

Such being the case, the fact that, while being driven more and 
more into the camp of the irreconcilables, so far as opinions and 
sympathies were concerned, he was so tardy in identifying himself 
personally with its representatives, seems to call for explanation. 
That explanation probably lies in the fact that irrelevant circum- 
stances have more to do with such matters than is commonly 
imagined. The United Irish movement had been an eminently 
middle-class one. Tone was the son of a coach-builder; Emmet of 
a doctor; the father of the two Sheares was a banker at Cork, Neil- 
son’s a dissenting minister; Bond was a woollen draper. Between 
such men and Lord Edward, especially in a day when differences of 
birth and position counted for far more than at present, it was 
inevitable that there should have been lacking the starting-point of 
natural and social intercourse, and that a certain distance should 
have separated them until such time as the fusing action of a 
supreme and common interest obliterated all such adventitious lines 
of distinction. When, however, that day arrived, nothing is more 
marked than the absence on the part of the earlier leaders of any 
trace of coldness towards the man then placed at the head of the 
enterprise, and their total freedom from those petty jealousies, those 
ignoble personal ambitions, and sordid private grudges, which have 
at other times disgraced the annals of their country. 

Lord Edward has been called a weak man, and in some respects 
the charge may not be unfounded. But in his adoption of the 
national cause, not as it was understood by Grattan and his friends, 
nor by the brother he loved and the mother he adored, but as it was 
understood by men to whom he was bound by nothing but a common 
pity for the oppressed and a common enthusiasm for what he con- 
ceived to be the rights of a nation, he acted, so far as party, family, 
and class were concerned, almost alone. Singly he defied their 
traditions and embraced a cause in which he had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain. And to choose such a course and to carry it 
through with consistent loyalty is not altogether the conduct of a 
weak man. 

Matters were drawing rapidly towards aclimax. By the beginning 
of 1796 the country had been delivered over to a military despotism 
under which the prevailing lawlessness was met by so reckless a 
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disregard of so much as the forms of justice, that it was thought well, 
on the meeting of Parliament, to pass an Act of Indemnity covering 
all past illegalities committed by the local magistracy. It was this 
spectacle which put the finishing touch to Lord Edward’s revolutionary 
principles ; turned him, tender-hearted, generous, and pitiful, into a 
rebel ; and sent him at length to recruit the ranks of the United 
Irishmen. In the early part of the year he had practically become a 
member of the association, and by May he and Arthur O’Connor 
had been despatched to open negotiations on its behalf with the 
French Government. The last step had been taken. Lord Edward 
was formally a traitor. 

The absolute failure of the French expedition, which was the 
result of the negotiations, is well known; and without foreign aid the 
prospect of success, in the event of a rising, was too discouraging to 
justify, in the eyes of some of those most ardent in the cause, an 
appeal to force. But it was nevertheless becoming clearer and clearer 
that revolution could not be long delayed. The patience of the 
people was at an end. For the national leaders, and Lord Edward 
among them, there was no place, even had they desired it, for 
repentance. 

Seventeen hundred and ninety eight—that year of disaster—had 
come. The crisis was at hand ; Lord Edward’s doom close upon him. 
The winding-sheet, to the eyes of the seer, would have passed his 
heart and risen around his throat. Nor was he the man, even had he 
foreseen the end, to turn aside from the path which led to it. 

The Government, it is true, though troubled by no scruples with 
regard to his confederates, would have gladly escaped the odium of 
laying hands upon a Fitzgerald. ‘For God’s sake,’ the Chancellor, 
Lord Clare, urged his stepfather, ‘get this young man out of the 
country. The ports shall be open, and no hindrance offered.’ But 
no dream of the possibility of escape could have crossed Lord Edward’s 
mind. He loved life, indeed, and would fain have seen good days; 
but he was pledged to the cause, and he was pledged to the men, and 
to both he was unfalteringly true. 

He was at this time thirty-four, of middle height or somewhat 
below it, and there was still something boyish about the slight figure, 
the fresh colouring and elastic tread. His eyes were grey, set under 
arched brows and shaded by long lashes, and his hair was of so dark 
a brown as to incline to black. In manner—the description is that 
of the feather merchant Murphy, in whose house he was finally cap- 
tured—he was ‘ as playful and humble as a child, as mild and timid 
as a lady ;’ while his cousin, Lord Holland, dwells on the gaiety and 
careless intrepidity of his bearing, and on the singular charm by 
which he fascinated all who approached him. 

Such, outwardly, was the man placed, as military commander, at 
the head of the desperate scheme which had been organised. To the 
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spirit in which the enterprise was undertaken Lord Holland again 
bears witness. No personal resentment shared in it, or had any power 
to embitter the sweetness of his disposition. He loathed the mea- 
sures; he forgave the men; nor was there to be found among his 
opponents any single object of his animosity. In war as in peace, 
his sunny-hearted and gentle readiness to believe the best of all man- 
kind—no qualification for the successful conduct of a conspiracy— 
still held good. 

All was, provisionally at least, arranged ; the principal point upon 
which the chiefs of the party were still divided relating to the ques- 
tion whether or not action should be taken independently of the 
promised assistance from abroad, and Lord Edward lending, as might 
be expected, all the weight of his influence to the bolder course. 

It seemed in truth as if, rash as it might appear, no alternative 
would remain but to pursue it; for the weeks crept on, and French 
assistance was still delayed. Apart from the failure of foreign support, 
however, all looked well, at the beginning of the year, for the success 
of the enterprise. In the official reports made to Lord Edward in 
February the rebel force, regimented and armed throughout the 
country, was estimated at close upon. three hundred thousand men, 
nor was his sanguine spirit likely to draw the important distinction 
between numbers on paper and in the field. So far, also, it appeared 
that the vast conspiracy had escaped detection. The Government, if 
it cannot be reasonably supposed to have remained in ignorance of an 
organisation so widespread, had at least judged it well to conceal 
their knowledge until such time as evidence sufficient to secure con- 
victions was forthcoming. The blow, when it was at last struck, was 
only the more fatal. It is to the informer Thomas Reynolds, a 
trusted member of the Union, that the distinction belongs of having 
placed it in the power of the authorities to proceed with certainty 
and safety against its heads. On information received from him, 
action was taken at once. Ata meeting of the Leinster Directory, 
held in Dublin on the 12th of March, fifteen members of the com- 
mittee were arrested, while four others were seized elsewhere; Lord 
Edward being one of the few who for the moment escaped, Reynolds 
himself, moved by some inconsistent compunction, having contrived 
that he should be absent from the doomed assembly. 

It was the beginning of the end. A crushing blow had been 
dealt at the conspiracy, in depriving it of close upon a score of its 
ablest chiefs; and its chances of success were, from this time, 
diminished to an incalculable decree. Nor was the Government 
slow in following up the step which had been taken. The arrests in 
Dublin were succeeded by the proclamation of martial law and free 
quarters, and by what has been characterised, by a historian whose 
unexaggerated veracity none will question, as ‘a scene of horrors 
hardly surpassed in the modern history of Europe;’ while French 
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aid was no nearer than before. The situation might well have 
seemed to most men little short of hopeless. 

In what light it was viewed by Lord Edward we can only con- 
jecture. On to his shoulders, unaccustomed to the burden, there 
had devolved, by the removal of his comrades, a weight of responsi- 
bility, in the practical direction of the movement which represented 
to him the sole chance of salvation for the country, from which the 
most gallant spirit might have shrunk. He was himself a fugitive, 
with, later on, a price upon his head; separated from the wife he 
loved ; while not only his own future, but hers, with that of his little 
children and the baby who was yet unborn, lay dark and uncertain 
before him; his brothers-in-arms, tried and trusted, were many of 
them in prison ; and with his family—with whom he had, in spite 
of divergent opinion, remained on terms of unbroken affection—no 
communication was possible. He was, to all intents and purposes, 
alone. 

Yet through those weeks of constant anxiety, public and private, 
and of strain and peril and fatigue, his spirits, so far as can be known, 
never flagged or failed ; and he faced the chances of death with as 
gentle and light-hearted a courage as he had faced those of life. It 
was only when he was at last hunted to earth, when the hope of 
being of further service to the cause was at an end, that a trace is 
apparent of any desire to relinquish the struggle. 

‘I am sorry for it,’ he replied, when informed that the wound he 
had received was not dangerous. It was his solitary expression of 
regret. 

The story of the weeks which followed the arrest of the Leinster 
meeting is, so far as Lord Edward is concerned, a record of hair- 
breadth escapes ; of constant shifting from one place of concealment 
to another ; of fitful caution, alternating with constitutional rashness 
and the reckless foolhardiness often bred by familiarity with danger. 
Picture after picture remains. Now he is sitting in ‘the firelight 
with his wife—their last meeting but one—both in tears; while baby 
Pamela, not yet two years old, has been carried down from her crib 
that her father might take leave of her; now, hospitably received 
in the house of a Mrs. Dillon in the neighbourhood of Dublin, he 
issues forth, a child his companion, so soon as the friendly darkness 
permits; and the laughter of the two playfellows—the one, even 
now, scarcely less light-hearted than the other—reaches the ears of 
the anxious woman at home and sends her out to meet and caution 
her imprudent guest; then, again, in the disguise of a countryman, 
he accosts at dawn a yeoman on guard at Leixlip Bridge, and receiv- 
ing to his question whether there were no night park in the neighbour- 
hood where he could house his sheep the significant reply, ‘No, 
my Lord,’ the eyes of the two will have met, in full comprehension 
of all that was left unsaid, till the sentinel silently resumed his beat 
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and the drover passed on his way. And then, once more—for the 
last time—he braves detection by visiting, in the disguise of a 
woman, his wife, the shock of recognition, together with terror at his 
temerity, nearly costing Pamela her life. 

The situation could have but one end. The wonder is, not that 
he was apprehended at last, but that a man so well known should 
have succeeded, in Dublin and its immediate vicinity, in eluding 
pursuit for the space of ten weeks. 

It was a pursuit which every day became keener. Time was 
passing, and it was clear that the rising could no longer be deferred. 
The work of the Government had been well done. ‘The means,’ to 
quote Castlereagh’s own words, ‘ to make it [the insurrection] explode’ 
had not failed in their object ; by the advice of their leaders, or against 
it, the people would no longer consent to put off the appeal to force. 
And this being the case, it was not for the men they had trusted to 
leave them in the lurch. However small might now be the chances 
of success, the game must be played out. But Lord Edward’s part in 
it was nearly over; he was not, after all, to lead the forlorn hope. 

An immense amount of labour has been expended upon the 
attempt to apportion to each of those concerned their due amount of 
credit for the treachery which delivered the leader into the hands of 
his enemies, and it would seem by the result that the merit should 
be divided between a gentleman of the name of Higgins, as employer 
and patron, and a barrister called Magan, his paid tool. But, in the 
case of a victim at once so rash and so confiding, to neither can it 
have been an arduous task. 

All had been arranged, and, the 23rd of May being fixed for the 
general rising, it was judged expedient that the man who was to direct 
it should be at hand. About the 13th, therefore, he quitted his place 
of concealment in the neighbourhood of Dublin, to take up his abode 
in the town itself. It was some few days later that, still true to his 
character, the young leader hazarded a scheme of a nature so bold 
that it was no wonder that less reckless comrades should have shrunk 
from its adoption. Yet, carried out, it might have given the con- 
Spiracy one more chance of success. What Lord Edward proposed 
was no less than an attack on the House of Lords, to take place on the 
18th of May, on which day Lord Kingston, before the assembled peers, 
was to undergo his trial for the murder of Colonel Fitzgerald, seducer 
of his daughter. The suggestion, however, was negatived by a 
majority of two, of which the informer Magan made one, and the 
chance, if it were one, was lost. 

Lord Edward’s first place of concealment on his return to Dublin 
had been under the roof of a man named Moore, to whose daughter 
he acted the part of French tutor; but news having been brought 
that suspicion had been attracted towards the house, his host fled, 
leaving it to his daughter to provide for the safety of the guest, 
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which she did by settling that her friend, Mr. Francis Magan, should 
receive him that same night at his residence on Usher’s Island. 

It was Magan’s opportunity. Acting on the intelligence he 
supplied, arrangements were promptly made by the authorities for 
the seizure of the fugitive on his way to his fresh hiding-place. The 
affair, however, was clumsily managed, and, after a scuffle in the 
street, the rebel leader made good his escape, taking shelter with the 
feather-merchant Murphy, in Thomas Street, a timid man, but 
faithful in spite of his fears. Once more—for the last time—Lord 
Edward had given his pursuers the slip. 

But the end was at hand. Murphy, on his arrival, had been struck 
with the change in his guest’s appearance. It was no wonder that he 
looked worn. The life he had led for the last ten weeks, be a man’s 
courage what it may, does not leave him as it finds him. He was 
also ill with a cold. There was, however, no time to indulge in sick- 
ness. It was already Saturday the 19th of May, and for the following 
Wednesday or Thursday the general rising was planned. Through- 
out the day after his arrival at Murphy’s house, warned by the sight 
of a party of soldiers passing down the street, he lay in a place of 
concealment on the roof, till, as evening drew in, it was considered 
safe for him to come down to dinner. The meal over, still ill and 
tired, he went to his room, where he was presently found by his host 
lying upon his bed reading Gil Blas. It was when the two men 
were together that steps were heard on the stairs, and the next 
moment Major Swan, assistant to the Town Major, Sirr, entered the 
room. Lord Edward was tracked at last. 

He was at once upon his feet, and a fierce struggle ensued. The 
surprise party consisted of Sirr himself, Swan, with eight or nine 
soldiers, and a Captain Ryan, apparently a volunteer. Before Lord 
Edward’s capture was effected Swan was superficially, Ryan mortally 
wounded ; but the odds were too great; a shot from Sirr disabled 
his right arm, and he was forced to surrender ; regaining at once, the 
heat of the conflict past, his habitual gentleness and courtesy— 
affecting, says the Annual Register with a sneer, the politeness of a 
courtier, declaring himself sorry for the wounds he had inflicted, and 
insisting upon his adversaries’ injuries being attended to before his 
own. 

The race for life was over. On the same night—possibly at this 
very hour—Magan was elected member of the head Committee of 
the Society of United Irishmen. 

Of the fortnight which followed few details, so far as Lord 
Edward is concerned, are known. Without the prison walls all was 
being done that was possible by his family and friends to enlist 
sympathy on his behalf ; the Duke of Richmond was bestirring him- 
self in London; Pamela—so it is said—was selling her jewels to 
obtain money to bribe the gaoler, consenting, however, to obey the 
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decree of the authorities and to quit the country ; his favourite brother, 
Lord Henry, was besieging the Government with entreaties to be 
allowed admission to the prison; his cousin, Charles James Fox, 
was sending messages of love to ‘my dear, dear Edward ;’ while even 
the Prince of Wales, in a letter full of kindly sympathy, alluded to 
the arch-rebel as ‘the unfortunate Edward,’ and authorised his step- 
father to intimate to Lord Clare the satisfaction which would be 
afforded to his Royal Highness by such a delay as might insure ‘ poor 
Lord Edward’ an impartial trial. 

But while all these efforts were being made; while the news of 
his capture had fallen like a thunderbolt upon the country; while 
Dublin was organising impotent schemes of release ; while here and 
there the unhappy people, left leaderless but still passionately 
refusing to relinquish hope, were flinging themselves in desperation 
upon the troops—while all this and much more was going on outside, 
within his quiet cell in Newgate the prisoner himself was preparing 
to render unnecessary the endeavours of his friends to secure him a 
fair hearing, by carrying his cause, good or bad, to a tribunal where 
jurors are not subject to intimidation, nor witnesses accessible to 
bribes, and where the influence of those in high places is valueless. 
Even before the letter of the Prince had been written he had made 
good his escape to a land where the arm of the law was powerless to 
reach him. 

For the first few days his condition had caused little anxiety, his 
family being compelled to content themselves with second-hand 
reports, owing to the inexorable refusal of the Government to allow 
the visits of friends or relations. With regard to those who could 
claim to be neither the rule was less stringent, and Lord Holland 
cites, as an instance of his cousin’s sweetness of nature, the fashion in 
which he took leave of one of his bitterest enemies, who had seen fit 
to visit him in his mangled condition. 

‘I would shake hands with you willingly,’ said the prisoner, ‘ but 
mine are cut to pieces. However, I'll shake a toe and wish you 
good-bye.’ 

But it was not, in spite of the absence of all rancour and resent- 
ment, tothe men who alone were allowed access to him that he could 
confide his true anxieties—the hopes and fears and longings by which 
he was racked ; and it was only when his lips were unsealed by fever 
that he raved, not of his own peril, nor even of those he loved so well— 
of his mother and Pamela and his little children—but of Dublin in 
flames, of militia and numbers, and, escaping in spirit from his prison 
cell, imagined himself to be leading on the people to the fight, and 
was heard crying out, in a voice so loud that the shout reached the ears 
of his fellow-captives, and the people, mournful and sullen, gathered 
in the street to listen, ‘Come on, come on—damn you, come on!’ 

The end was not long protracted, possibly hastened by the 
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culpable carelessness on the part of those responsible for the 
arrangement in allowing an execution to take place at the very 
doors of the gaol, the ominous sounds attending it being plainly 
audible within. 

‘ What noise is that ?’ demanded the prisoner anxiously ; and so 
great a shock was the answer that, praying earnestly that God would 
pardon and receive all who suffered in the cause, he fell at once into 
the unconsciousness of delirium. 

The last day was come. Again and again his relations had 
renewed their entreaties to be allowed access to him, but in vain. 
He was not, however, to pass away without the sight of a familiar 
face. On Sunday, the 3rd of June, warnings had reached Lord 
Henry of his dying condition, and once more, half maddened by the 
thought of his brother left alone in his hour of greatest need, he had 
recourse to the authorities ; while the prisoner’s favourite aunt, Lady 
Louisa Conolly, literally on her knees before Lord Castlereagh, 
strove to move him from the incredible harshness of his attitude. 
All was in vain. With the dogged obstinacy of a weak man he 
refused to cancel the orders which had been issued; and it was only 
by the intervention of Lord Clare that aunt and brother were at length 
admitted to take leave of the dying man. 

The visit was well timed. Delirium had given place to quiet 
exhaustion. That evening the surgeon had, at his request, read to 
him the death of our Lord; he had, in Lady Louisa’s words, ‘ com- 
posed his dear mind with prayer,’ and now recognised with tranquil 
satisfaction his brother and aunt. 

‘It is heaven to see you,’ he said, the words marking what the 
previous loneliness had been. ‘I can’t see you,’ he objected soon 
after; then, on Lady Louisa shifting her position, kissed her hand 
and smiled, she discerning the while death in his face. 

She might well do so. He had already reached the limit beyond 
which the echoes of this troublesome world penetrate but faintly, 
and the violence of grief or joy is hushed. Though he had believed 
his brother to be in England, he expressed no surprise at his presence, 
only testifying a quiet content as the two kissed each other, falling 
back into silence as his visitors spoke to him of his wife and her safe 
journey to England. 

‘And the children too?’ he asked, adding vaguely, ‘She is a 
charming woman.’ 

‘I knew it must come to this,’ he pursued dreamily, ‘and we 
must all go ;’ then, his mind wandering to the past, he rambled on, 
his brain again busy with military details, till his aunt begged him 
not to agitate himself by talking of such matters. 

‘ Well, I won’t,’ he said, and fell again into drowsy silence, his 
eyes resting in placid contentment on his brother’s face. 

The time came to leave him. Lord Clare, whose personal escort 
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had been a condition of admission, was waiting. Nothing more was 
to be said ; nothingdone. ‘ We told him,’ Lady Louisa wrote, ‘ that, 
as he appeared inclined to sleep, we would wish him good-night and 
return in the morning. He said, “‘ Do, do,” but did not express any 
uneasiness at our leaving him.’ The pain of separation was for him 
past. Gently as he had lived, he was dying. Not three hours after 


Lady Louisa had wished him good-night he was indeed sleeping 
well. 


‘ For Edward’s precious blood,’ said Arthur O’Connor, his friend 
and comrade, in later days, ‘not even the semblance of an inquisi- . 
tion has been had.’ He was wrong. For the blood of Edward 
Fitzgerald inquisition has been made, by every generation of his 
countrymen, since the day, a hundred years ago, when he lay dead in 
his Newgate cell. 


I. A. TAYLOR. 
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FRENCH OFFICIALISM 


It is undeniable that France maintains, out of State, county, or local 
funds, a larger number of officials and functionaries than any other 
country in the world. It has been well said that in France their 
name is not legion but multitude. When one counts up all the 
able-bodied citizens who are employed and paid by the State, the 
départements, or the communes, and adds those whose military 
service withdraws them from civil pursuits, one is startled to find 
what an enormous amount of productive energy is abstracted, and 
how few men are left to live their own lives, and thus contribute to 
the national growth, in wealth and numbers. 

Officialism is not the only sore that is eating into the French 
nation. The causes of the ills it suffers from are multiple and com- 
plex. They are not all new ; some, indeed, are extremely old. But 
at the present time officialism, although it covers itself with the 
mask of conservatism, must be looked upon as the most active agent 
of social decomposition. Conservative it appears to be in the sense 
that it tends to keep down all initiative spirit, and all independence 
of character, and forms a sort of nation within a nation, with 
interests of its own and a rooted aversion to changes of any kind as 
dangerous to its existence. Confined in the employment to which 
he clings, the official is always the ally of the government of the day 
when he is not its slave, or, in reality, its absolute master. His 
salary is generally mediocre, and his style of life narrow and shabby, 
but he feels that it is surer than any other as long as the taxpayers’ 
money comes in. 

We are speaking now of the great mass—the rank and file— 
of government clerks and officials, whose numbers suffice to turn the 
scale at an election. They are far from being free and independent, 
even in the exercise of their rights as fathers of families. Thousands 
of examples prove that the subordinate employé is not at liberty to 
send his offspring to the school of his choice. This constant pressure 
brought to bear on the subaltern official renders him a sort of inert 
being who bends to all the exigencies of politics and the dictates of 
the party in power. Itis not astonishing that the result of universal 
suffrage, as worked, is a factitious majority without nerve, defence, 
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or independence, deprived of all elevated views, incapable of sequence 
in its ideas, and only obeying an egoistical instinct of self-pre- 
servation. 

If we look more closely at the subordinate official and watch him 
in the performance of his routine duties, we are struck by the small 
amount of work he does in return for the salary he receives. This 
salary is sure, but does not suffice for the support of a family. 
Hence the small employé is constrained to supplement his income 
by other means. They are not all endowed with sufficient intellect 
largely to add by their talent to the household budget. A few of 
them write for the papers, while others cultivate the arts. Others, 
again, keep the books of small business firms. These are the more 
intelligent and more honest ones. It would be naive indeed, however, 
to imagine that none of this outside work is done during office 
hours. This explains why four or five men are employed where one 
or two would be sufficient. There are others who, less scrupulous 
than those we have just mentioned, make money by selling informa- 
tion acquired in the execution of their official duties. Finally, the 
rest work for those who do nothing, and they themselves do as little 
as they can. They rarely disturb themselves, follow the beaten 
track, and have a horror of everything new. These form the main 
body of the army of functionaries, a seated army which covers innu- 
merable sheets of paper with writings most of which are superfluous 
and often contradictory. It is the army of the ronds-de-cuir, a 
stalwart body which has always formed an insurmountable obstacle 
to reforms, which even revolutions have not vanquished, and before 
which every government has had to bow down. This army is full of 
worthy men to whom all movement is odious, and who rule their 
chiefs by procrastination and a servile obedience in things not 
related to their duties. Masters led by their servants is a spectacle 
often seen. 

The rond-de-cuir—this figurative appellation is quite common 
and has become part of the language of public offices—is a type that 
has been studied by the moralist, who has found him to possess the 
principal traits of the French character: diligence, regularity of 
habits, strict integrity in the smallest things, and a disposition to find 
fault with the powers that be. He is further said to have a marked 
taste for reading, which he often indulges during official hours, and, 
overtopping all, a deep conviction that the post he occupies was 
created for him and not for the public convenience, and that the 
public must serve him. 

Having drawn this rapid sketch of the French Government offi- 
cial, we will say what he costs. We have already hinted that his 
salary is by no means high, yet the total expense to the State is 
considerable. There are two reasons for this. In the first place, 
these functionaries are a countless host. Secondly, successive 
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revolutions and frequent changes in the superior official staff have 
made it a rule for the men who come into power to reward adherents, 
friends, and relatives for their services by finding posts for them. 
As the best places are occupied, they must be rendered vacant, and 
the only way to do this is to cause the present holders to leave the 
service. For some of them the time to retire has come, and nothing 
is easier than to liquidate their pensions, towards which they have been 
contributing annually a certain part of their salaries. -The number of 
vacancies thus created not being sufficient, it becomes necessary to 
hunt up the men who have not given satisfaction and force them to 
retire. This is a delicate operation which often requires ldborious 
negotiations. The result of these methods is that the pension list 
grows larger with every change of minister and every new govern- 
ment. From 1876 to 1896, while the population of France only 
increased by about one million souls, the budget rose from 
100,000,000/. to 140,000,000/., and the amount of the civil pension 
list more than doubled. 

It is not easy to determine the exact number of employés of 
every sort who receive pay from the State. For the last half-century 
it has been the habit in France to consider as fonctionnaires—that 
is to say, attached to the government by close ties of absolute sub- 
jection—all those whose salaries appear in the budget, even if their 
duties are such as should make them entirely independent. We have 
seen in recent judicial proceedings that the senators and deputies 
implicated were amenable to the law as functionaries. Long-armed 
as the law is, it could not reach directly the members of Parliament 
who had made a traffic of their position. It had not been anticipated 
—and this is greatly to the honour of preceding legislatures— 
that the votes of senators and deputies would one day be bought as 
one buys apples and cabbages in the market. The government, and the 
public too, were strongly of opinion that members of the Chambers 
are not, properly speaking, fonctionnaires. They do not act as such, 
and it is even their duty to remain strangers to all governmental 
action, in order to retain their independence and liberty of conscience. 
The difficulty was turned. It was said: ‘They are paid, and there- 
fore they are functionaries.’ Correctly speaking, the remuneration 
they receive is not ‘ salary,’ nor even ‘ fees’ like those of doctors and 
lawyers, and still less is it ‘pay,’ such as is allowed to officers and 
private soldiers. It has been given the somewhat hypocritical name 
of ‘indemnity.’ Senators and Deputies are indemnified for the 
trouble caused them by sending them to sit at Paris. For this they 
receive 9,000 francs per annum. This sum would be small as salary, 
but it is pretty large for an indemnity. It is true that it is in 
addition to certain small privileges, of which the free pass on all the 
French railways is not the least appreciated by these gentlemen. 
It must be admitted, however, that in lowering the representative of 
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the people to the rank of functionary the authors of the organic law 
governing the two great bodies of the State could not have supposed 
that this singular species of functionary would be content to live on 
9,000 francs a year, if he had no private means, and resist all tempta- 
tions to increase his income, honestly or otherwise. Many members 
use their position as a passport to journalism, others, who are bar- 
risters, turn it to account to get clients, while others again use it to 
push the sale of their books. These are honest means. Other 
members there are who utilise the fact of their belonging to one of 
the Chambers in such a manner as not to deprive their constituents 
of advantages on which they counted. They do not sell their votes 
in the open (Panama) market, but pay for friendly turns done them 
by the government by voting for it on occasions when a close divi- 
sion is expected on a question of confidence. Mr. So-and-so will be 
provided with a snug berth in the Inland Revenue Department if he 
shares the little pickings to be got therefrom with the influential 
deputy who procures it for him. Another man, if he obtains the 
post he covets, will show his gratitude in some other equally substan- 
tial way. As to selling honorary rewards, and helping delinquents 
to escape who ought to have been punished, these things are matters 
of history. Such means of adding to the official salary are equivocal, 
but they serve to maintain a flattering harmony between the govern- 
ment and the majority. They are a consequence of the system of 
payment of members, a system by which the representatives of the 
nation become badly remunerated officials. 

The Senators number 300, and there are 531 members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. They cost the country 7,929,000 francs 
annually, without reckoning the ‘ indemnities’ paid to the presidents, 
the clerks, and the 159 other persons attached to the two Houses. 
The total expense exceeds 12,000,000 francs, and we consider the 
price very high for the amount of work that is done. If we add to 
this sum the 1,200,000 francs paid to the President of the Republic 
we discover, with astonishment, that the pouwvoirs publics, as now 
constituted, cost the nation 13,313,737 francs per annum, or 313,737 
francs more than the old royal civil list. Yet one would be only 
too happy if this modest figure represented the whole of the increase. 

The habit and passion of fonctionarisme have been carried to 
their extreme limits. The category has been made to embrace men 
who do, it is true, exercise a function, but a function outside the 
action of the government, a spiritual and intangible function. Under 
various decrees, the priests and ministers who are remunerated by 
the State are considered functionaries. As far as the non-Catholic 
creeds are concerned, the remuneration is an act of generosity; it 
has nothing obligatory about it, and is dictated solely by a spirit of 
wide tolerance. It is different with the Catholic establishment, 
whose maintenance, and the salaries connected therewith, result 
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from a synallagmatic contract between two States, which compact, 
by reason of this fact, is placed under the guarantee of the law of 
nations. Doubtless the stronger of the two parties can tear it to 
pieces at any time, violate her word and disown her signature. 
But these are not the methods of civilised peoples, and they often 
bring disaster to those who resort to them. This is what happened 
to the great French Revolution. It sowed contempt for laws 
divine and human, and reaped civil and foreign war, and finally 
took refuge in despotism. In 1791 the Constituent Assembly 
seized the property of the churches, and established in France 
what was called a ‘constitutional’ clergy, composed of genuine 
functionaries. Such an organisation might suit in other countries, 
but France showed so much hostility to it that ten years later 
it became necessary to return to the old track. Bonaparte, then only 
First Consul but already omnipotent, found it advisable, in order 
to consolidate his power, to abandon this instrument of despotism. 
Hence this synallagmatic treaty, which restored the churches and re- 
cognised the clergy’s right to an indemnity for its confiscated pro- 
perty. This was not a salary, and it is doubtful whether Bonaparte 
foresaw that Napoleon would one day regret not having made the 
Church of France a nest of functionaries. Anyhow, the stamp which 
he afterwards tried to give it turned to his disadvantage. The in- 
clination still subsists in certain politicians. The idea of subjugating 
the Church revives in the mind of the government every time it finds 
the clergy an obstacle to its views, or even offering merely a sem- 
blance of opposition. Since 1878, the French clergy have again 
become functionaries. They had ceased to be such after 1871. They 
were such under the Second Empire, and also under Louis-Philippe, 
but by no means so under the Restoration. It is thus that, in 
France, everything is changed without a single reform being accom- 
plished, and as the past has been, so probably will the future be. 

All the elected representatives of the nation are officials. The 
Court of Appeal has repeatedly decided in this sense. Several times 
it had decided otherwise. To-morrow, perhaps, it may change its 
mind again. All the priests who are paid by the State are, at present, 
regarded as officials, save the Mussulman priests of Algeria. These 
latter are paid without being considered functionaries, as if to prove 
that the receipt of a salary is not ipso facto the indelible sign of av 
official. All young Frenchmen, with a very few exceptions, serve 
three years in the army. Consequently, they are functionaries in the 
narrowest acceptance of the word. Even those who are exempted 
from military service—often on the most whimsical pretexts— 
may become functionaries to-morrow, by a call to arms or the obliga- 
tory occupation of a salaried post. And everyone continues up to the 
age of forty years thus vowed to functionarism. 

Taking the quasi-official figure of 750,000 as the number of 
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functionaries under the orders of the central government, although 
we are pretty certain it is below the mark, it would be easy to reckon 
an equal number of officials connected more or less closely with the 
communes, cantons, and départements, under the varied titles of 
members of conseils-généraux (county councils), town councils, 
district commissions; as octroi collectors and employés, clerks, 
tobacco-sellers, keepers, criers, market-overseers, auctioneers, bailiffs, 
notaries, and so forth. All these are not paid out of the budget, but 
they all fill posts which cannot.be obtained or relinquished without 
ministerial approval. To these officials must be added the governor, 
deputy governor, managers, and tellers of the Bank of France, and 
the chief officials of the Crédit Foncier, which means government 
control over all the staff, high and low, of the principal financial 
establishments of France and her colonies. 

Looking at this picture, one may be excused for wondering 
whether there is a single Frenchman who cannot be legitimately 
described as a public official. Call him what you please, he is, by 
the force of the national institutions, a functionary before everything ; 
inscribed as such in the great book of State functions ; condemned 
to quill-driving, to abandon his liberty, his independence, and almost 
his conscience, to follow in the track of his predecessors, to re-com- 
mence again and again the same round, to resist all change or reform, 
and to live a flat, insipid life without aim, scope, or initiative. If 
such a system were destined to last long there would be ground to 
fear the early extinction of the nation, a victim to its sterile efforts 
to persuade itself that it was master of all ideas and alone capable of 
making them bear good fruit. 

The quality of this fruit can only be known by tasting it on the spot. 
it is astonishing to find how much discontent can be felt by the 
recipients of big salaries. The salaries paid under the Empire were 
thought excessively high. Nowadays, when heavy taxation and the 
craving for luxury have largely increased the cost of living, while the 
high wages demanded by workpeople tend to reduce incomes, the 
20,000 francs a year of a Councillor of State, the head of a depart- 
ment, the president of a court, or a prefect of the third class is barely 
sufficient to exist upon. The official who has only his emoluments 
is, in fact, much worse off than an efficient draper’s assistant. 
He is driven to make money in other ways. If he belongs to the 
Education Department he has a means ready to his hand: he will 
bring out some instruction books. He need not possess much 
learning or take a great deal of trouble. It will suffice for him 
to lend his name. The publisher always has on hand a few elemen- 
tary works, bought of some obscure teachers at a wretched price, and 
if he is able to decorate the title-page with the name of a high func- 
tionary of the University, an inspector, rector, or examiner, the book 
is sure-to sell. Its use will be made obligatory in government schools 
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and it will be followed by Part II. for the pupil’s benefit when he 
goes to a higher class. Teachers render this service to their superiors 
whose protection they hope to have. The same book, with a different 
title and cover, has had to be bought no less than four times by poor 
parents who had innocently believed that in France education was 
free. Ministers have tried in vain to put a stop tothisabuse. Only 
recently, another circular was issued strongly condemning these 
odious practices; but M. Rambaud’s authority will still be ignored, 
and his circulars thrown into the waste-paper basket. The high 
officials who have been doubling their salaries by these methods are 
not inclined to miss their opportunities. Ministers may come and 
ministers may go, but the Education Department and the teaching: 
staff are fixtures, and will always be masters of the situation. 

The Ministry of Education and the Fine Arts has no fewer than 
119,709 paid officials. As to the Ministry of War, it is difficult to 
determine the exact number of civilian employés connected with it. 
They are lost in the crowd of military officials. Besides, ministers 
have a trick, in preparing the estimates, of hiding as much as possible 
the full number of their subordinate functionaries. Their salaries 
are so small, and their duties of such slight importance, when they 
are not altogether useless, that to furnish full details might lead to 
their being got rid of. Parliament and the press are clamouring for 
retrenchment and reform. The budget, which at the time of writing 
is not yet voted, amounts to the enormous figure of 3,500,000,000 
francs (140,000,000/.), and every day a few millions are added for the 
purpose of satisfying electoral interests, while there is an annual 
deficit, which can only be made good by the aid of disguised loans. 
Is it on the lower officials that this golden shower falls? They are 
ten or twelve in a room, occupied in classifying papers or copying 
documents which have already been written once in an adjoining 
office. They receive from 2,000 to 6,000 franes a year, according to 
position and seniority : altogether 30,000 or 35,000 francs. It would 
be easy to do away with half of them without detriment to the ser- 
vice; indeed, it would be an advantage to suppress useless circumlo- 
cution and exact greater assiduity from the clerks. But the govern- 
ment, as organised at present, has such great need of an electoral 
army to sustain it that it is obliged to go on increasing the number 
of its interested supporters in order not to succumb to party attacks. 

Although the lower officials grumble at being ill-paid, they 
prefer the indolent life they are allowed to lead rather than follow 
some profession requiring activity and hard work. Moreover, they 
have the prospect of enjoying a pension, which they will be at liberty 
to supplement by means of some private occupation. At the Ministry 
of War, most of the civilian employés were for a long time deprived 
of this prospect, and it is only lately that they have been put on 
the same footing as the men in the other public offices. But here 
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again the funds are lacking, and it is not a rare thing to sce sick 
clerks almost dying of hunger administratively. To lift the veil 
which hides these miseries would carry us to too great a length. 
Suffice it to say that if a civilian War Office clerk falls ill his salary 
ceases, although he is still obliged to contribute to the pension 
fund if he wishes to retain his right to a retiring allowance. The 
same is the case in the naval service, where as many as 33,250 
civilians are employed. 

One of the hardest-worked services is the Post Office, yet we 
know only too well how defective it is. Here also the axe of the re- 
former might be wielded with advantage. The men of low rank 
receive miserable salaries, and the higher ones, with a few exceptions, 
are only indifferently paid. They number 65,000 and are overloaded 
with work. If the inclination existed, the work might be reduced by 
one-half. It is a matter of organisation. Visitors to post offices 
have to do with clerks who are not invariably anxious to keep them 
as short a time as possible or even to be civil. Still, one cannot 
blame them very severely, seeing the red-tape methods they are 
obliged to follow, such as making lengthy double entries, which the 
customer has to dictate, weighing ‘the letters, inspecting the enve- 
lopes, counting the seals, making sure that the stamps—if it is a 
registered letter—have a certain interval between them, and, in the 
«ase of a money order, cutting off order, advice, and receipt with a 
pair of scissors. 

The scissors of the French postal clerk are the queerest instru- 
ment imaginable in connection with that service, excepting the post- 
office omnibus, which is a thing more wonderful still. These 
obstructive vehicles are one of the sights of Paris. Their purpose 
might be supposed to be the transport of letters, book packets, and 
such like. So it is, but they convey at the same time the postmen 
who are going to deliver them. Starting from the General Post 
Office, they go to the four corners of the city, dropping the men here 
and there en route. Paris has a system of pneumatic tubes which is 
said to be copied from that of London, but it is a poor imitation. 
The tubes are too small to carry anything but little cards, open or 
closed, which are astonishingly expensive. They cost thirty centimes, 
fifty centimes, and seventy-five centimes. These several prices are 
evidently based on the colours of the cards, for there cannot be more 
difficulty in carrying one sort than another. 

The most serious of the inconveniences inflicted on the public by 
the complicated entries which the clerks have to make is that on 
certain days in the large cities—at Paris especially—it is hopeless to 
think of approaching the counters. We have seen thirty persons 
waiting at the money-order wicket of a post office. The wicket was 
blocked by a railway clerk who was sending pensions to all the 
company’s retired servants. There were several hundred, and in 
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each case the name, position, and address had to be entered by the 
postal clerk in a register, written on an order form, again written on 

an advice form and on a receipt, and these papers cut out of the 
book with the famous pair of scissors. With these examples before 
us, it seems scarcely credible that France should have traversed five 
or six revolutions in less than a hundred and twenty-five years on 
the pretext of securing liberty and reform. 

In France the postal system is not considered a public service, 
but a revenue-producing department. Consequently the governments 
which so rapidly succeed each other are unwilling to make any 
change. They all need a great deal of money in order to satisfy the 
appetites of their partisans ; and as the Army and Navy exact un- 
productive sacrifices which grow heavier every year, it is not to be 
expected that an administration essentially unstable should abandon 
the sure proceeds of its monopolies—post office, tobacco, and matches. 
The revenue derived from the two latter of these sources would 
probably expand if the government furnished consumers with better 
matches and tobacco. As to the Post Office, if France would follow 
Great Britain’s example and reduce the postage rates by two-thirds, 
there is not the slightest doubt but that the proceeds would drop to 
less than one-half and for at least a couple of years the Treasury 
would have to face a loss. Where is the French ministry that can 
count on an existence of two years? Therefore, it is only by clearing 
the service of all the useless formalities and circumlocution with 
which it is encumbered that we can hope to realise those cheaper 
rates demanded by all Frenchmen, but impossible of attainment 
under the present system of government. But we shall never see a 
ministry courageous enough and strong enough to do away, even 
by redemption, with five or six thousand useless servants, 

To illustrate the great difference there is between British and 
French postage rates, we will say that while in the United Kingdom 
the inland postage for a letter weighing 4 0z. is one penny, in France 
it is 1f.-20 or 114d.; and that it costs one as much to send a post- 
card from Paris to Versailles, for instance, as from France to San 
Francisco. 

What is true of the Post Office is also true of every other depart- 
ment of the State. If we cast a rapid glance over the estimates of 
the departments of Justice and Finance we shall be astounded at the 
great multitude of officials employed to do in the former so little 
work and in the latter such simple work. Nothing is easier than to 
receive the taxpayers’ money or enter mortgages in aregister. These 
duties do not call for any effort of genius, and yet they are the best. 
paid for. The trésoriers-payeurs are the nabobs of the hierarchy of 
functionaries. There are some who receive 164,000 francs per annum. 
This is not their salary, which is small ; but they have a commission 
on the money paid in, as well as an allowance for their staff. In 
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former times the post of trésorier-payeur was a really important one. 
They were then called receveurs-généraux, and did not perform the 
duties of payers, which are not of great consequence. They received 
the funds which the collectors and other officials paid over to them, 
and were responsible therefor to the public treasury. But that 
was not all. They were practically the bankers of the Government, 
and were expected to provide it with money when required. Now- 
adays, they simply pay in the funds they have received, and we do not 
see that their present functions, which do not necessitate the posses- 
sion of capital, call for such high remuneration. Their work is done 
for them by poorly paid subordinates. It is true that they have to 
give security, but they receive interest thereon. Often enough, the 
security is provided by the high-placed protector who procures the 
post for the man, and the bondsman receives the interest paid by 
the government, and interest from his client to boot. The law does 
not forbid such practices, and a member of Parliament who proposed 
to put an end to them would get no support from his colleagues. 

The officials connected with the Ministry of Justice are but little 
less numerous than those of the Treasury. There are 359 courts of 
first instance, in which justice is dispensed by 3,420 magistrates 
(judges, State attorneys, assistant attorneys, and clerks). At Paris 
these officials number 179. Twenty-six courts of appeal employ 763 
persons. The Supreme Court (Cour de Cassation), which sits at 
Paris, has a staff of fifty-six. The latter are the best paid, yet, taking 
into account the great forensic learning they have to possess, they 
are only very moderately remunerated. Alongside the Supreme 
Court, and standing on the same rank, there is the Council of State, 
with a staff of ninety-five. These also are judges, but they deal only 
with administrative questions. This is not all. In France, justice 
is rendered in small civil cases by 2,872 justices of the peace, assisted 
by an equal number of clerks, and seconded by as many deputy 
justices. Adding together all these figures, and including sixty-eight 
employés of the Conseil d’Etat, and the judicial staff in Algeria and 
Tunis, we reach a total of nearly 14,000 functionaries. With such 
a large organisation, justice ought to be administered better in France 
than anywhere else in the world. 

To complete the enumeration of the officials attached to the big 
and costly governmental machine we should have to add those who, 
while performing duties of a municipal or parochial character, belong 
to and are essential organs of the central administration. To the 
number of at least 80,000, the mayors and deputy-mayors of the 
36,097 townships are largely answerable to the prefect of their 
respective département or county. We should have to add, too, the 
town councillors, who number from ten to sixty in each town. The 
town councils are elective bodies, but as the government has the right 
to dissolve them, they cannot be considered independent. At Paris, 
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in defiance of the law, the municipal councillors vote themselves 
salaries, thereby coming within the category of paid officials. Only 
to the district or ward councils—conseils d’arrondissement—whose 
sole duty consists in assessing the taxes among the townships, is the 
term functionaries inapplicable ; but they have no weight in the play 
of our institutions. As to the conseils-généraux (county councils), 
they wield a certain amount of authority and enjoy just a shade of 
independence. They can keep the prefects in check, but it is rare 
for any importance to be attached to their recommendations, and 
they are functionaries all the same. So, too, are the members of the 
conseils de fabriques (vestry-boards). The government, by placing 
a check on them, has made veritable officials of them. 

We have said nothing about the Cour des Comptes (Accountant- 
General’s office). It checks the government’s receipts and expendi- 
ture, sees that the accounts are correctly added up, and becomes 
uneasy if they are not always accompanied by the proper vouchers. 
It ventures to make remarks, at which the government smiles and 
takes no notice. If ministers stopped at trifles of that kind, they 
would never be able to manipulate the electorate. 


ALPHONSE DE CALONNE. 





THE FUTURE OF 
THE ANGLO-AFGHAN ALLIANCE 


At the commencement of the present tribal disturbances on the North- 
Western Frontiers of India, a few months ago, I pointed out in this 
Review that the serious attacks which were then being made among 
influential quarters in this country upon the loyalty of the Ameer had 
no foundation whatever, maintaining that Abdur Rahman Khan was 
too wise and faithful a ruler to risk the rupture of the Anglo-Afghan 
Alliance by any surreptitious combination with the enemies of the 
Queen Empress. Time has proved, only too clearly, the veracity and 
correctness of my remarks. As questions of grave importance 
concerning the North-Western Frontiers of India will be soon 
brought before Parliament, the moment is not inopportune for 
the discussion of the future relations of the Government of India 
with the Ameer and the tribesmen. To understand the question 
thoroughly, it is necessary to have a bird’s-eye view of the situation 
in Afghanistan, and to ascertain the extent of the power and prestige 
exercised by her ruler in home and foreign affairs. 

Abdur Rahman Khan, the recognised ally of Great Britain, is the 
maker of modern Afghanistan. His genius in administration, his 
skill in diplomacy, his valour in the field, his wit in conversation, and 
his faithfulness in friendship have won for him a unique place among 
the rulers of Asia. Before his accession to the throne Afghanistan 
could hardly be called a nation. Like Scotland of ancient times, she 
was divided into numerous tribes, which were separated from each 
other by irreconcilable jealousies and hatred, culminating in ceaseless 
fratricidal warfare. Chaos reigned supreme in the country, each 
individual being a law unto himself. Such a country on the 
frontiers of British India was a source of perpetual menace to her 
peaceful progress. On the other hand, astrong Afghanistan, a united 
Afghanistan, and a prosperous Afghanistan could be of immense 
service to Great Britain against a formidable European enemy 
thundering at the northern gates of India. Happy was the 
thought and auspicious the moment which brought Abdur Rahman 
Khan from his exile in Russia to the throne of Cabul. After the 
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last Anglo-Afghan war, when the British messengers approached 
him to know on what conditions he would accept the throne of 
Afghanistan, he did not jump at the opportunity, neither did he 
cringe before the British envoys. Conscious of his own abilities and 
of the singleness of purpose for which he was induced to accept 
the sceptre of Afghanistan, he made no humiliating promises, 
accepted no compromising offers, and encouraged no terms likely 
to injure his country, or hamper himself in the free government of 
his nation in future. He was, of course, offered a subsidy, but he 
knew too well that the gold of England, however necessary to keep 
up the dignity of his Court, could not possibly give him an undisputed 
title to govern his people. Such a title could only be derived from 
one source, the Afghans themselves. Having, therefore, arranged 
the preliminaries with the British envoys, he approached the nobles of 
his country, desired to be accepted as their ruler, declaring before 
them that he was no creature of any infidel Government nor servant 
ofany nation but theirown. Having been acknowledged by them as 
the future lord of Afghanistan, he proceeded to the pacification of his 
country. Peace and order were established with no little difficulty. 


THE PoLicy AND PosITION OF THE AMEER 


With the experience which he acquired in Russia the Ameer 
has been consistently devoting his attention to the civilisation and 
prosperity of his kingdom. The development of its resources and 
the increase of its commerce were the natural outcome of his sound 
policy. Productive agencies always stand in need of protected ones. 
The army was therefore reorganised on a modern European basis. 
Arsenals and factories were established in Cabul under European 
supervision, and every branch of the military department was made 
thoroughly efficient. Military roads were made throughout the 
country, and garrisons stationed on its frontiers. The army, nearly 
one hundred thousand strong, though not large enough for purposes 
of conquest, is more than sufficient, considering the geography of 
the country, for purposes of defence. The invasion of Afghanistan 
by any Power, European or Asiatic, is by no means an easy matter 
at the present time. The foreign policy of the Ameer has been very 
simple. It is to maintain and strengthen an honourable alliance 
with England. In strict accordance with the terms of the treaty 
he has always abstained from communicating with any foreign 
Power without the knowledge of England, though he has not failed 
to acquaint himself thoroughly with the policies and politics of the 
civilised world. He has also, in accordance with the same treaty, 
bitterly resented the least encroachment on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India on his sovereign rights in the internal affairs of his 
country. Though His Highness does not exercise any direct influ- 
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ence in the foreign affairs of any country, his unique position has 
given him considerable prestige in the eyes of the Mohammedan 
world. The Ameer is in many respects the most independent Moslem 
monarch in the world. Unlike the Sultan, he is free from the hate- 
ful domination of the Concert of Europe. Like some other Moslem 
monarchs, he is not hampered by any capitulations with any foreign 
Powers. He has about him no ambassadors to intrigue with him 
and his subjects. He has no foreign debts. If his dominion be 
threatened, Great Britain is bound to defend him against all aggres- 
sors. England herself cannot interfere in the internal affairs of his 
country, and is represented at his Court by a Moslem envoy—a com- 
pliment which she has not yet paid to any other Moslem Court. 
England again, who most strenuously opposed the desire of the 
Sultan to annex Thessaly, most readily assented to the desire of the 
Ameer to annex Kafiristan. It is true that he cannot communicate 
with any foreign Power without the knowledge of England, and, 
therefore, his sovereign power is curtailed in an essential respect. 
But this curtailment in these days is more a blessing than otherwise, 
because foreign communication more often does harm than good to 
small or weak States. Take, for example, the case of China. More- 
over, this curtailment is compensated for by a subsidy of eighteen 
lacs of rupees per annum, a substantial gain. 

I have described in detail the position of the Ameer, so that my 
readers should thoroughly understand the nature and the importance 
of the man with whom the Government of India has to maintain good 
relations, and if possible to promote friendship, in future. Hitherto 
the Ameer has proved to be a strong, faithful, and valuable ally of 
the Queen. He received the Afridi and Orakzai delegates, but de- 
clined to give them any assistance. He forbade his troops and his 
subjects to have any dealings with the tribesmen. He declared that 
so long as England would keep her word he would be true to his own, 
and appealed to passages in the Koran enjoining the faithful to fulfil 
their promises to all people. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ALLIANCE 


Will the good relations now happily existing between the two 
countries be continued in the future? Some newspapers announce 
that after the suppression of the tribal insurrections a British mission 
would be sent to Cabul in order to discuss and settle certain points 
in dispute between the Ameer and the Government of India. There 
may or may not be any point in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments, just now; but it is most foolish to make wild conjectures 
about them, and excite suspicion in the Ameer’s mind. It is true 
that the Ameer does not easily become suspicious, but when doubts 
do arise in his mind it is difficult to remove them. Distrust is of 
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course fatal to the success of diplomacy. When Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government proposed to the Ameer the desirability of sending a 
mission to Cabul under Lord Roberts in 1893, they incidentally 
suggested that the Commander-in-Chief would be escorted by ten 
thousand British troops. The Ameer, being suspicious, replied that 
it was customary for an Oriential prince to send at least five times 
the number of soldiers accompanying his guest for ceremonials of 
reception, and that he therefore wished to send fifty thousand troops 
to meet the Indian Commander-in-Chief on the frontier. The 
Government of India grew alarmed, and desired to know the real 
meaning of the harsh reply. The Ameer wrote back and informed 
them that his reply was not harsher than their own letter. He said 
he could not understand the object of the Government in proposing 
to send ten thousand troops to his country under their Commander- 
in-Chief in time of peace. If it was to insure the safety of the 
members of the mission, it could be dispensed with altogether, 
because the mission would be as safe in Cabul, under his protection, 
as it was in Calcutta, under theirs. Ultimately the Government 
abandoned the proposal of sending Lord Roberts altogether. They 
sent, however, Sir Mortimer Durand, a civilian, with only a nominal 
bodyguard. The mission, as is well known, was received with great 
cordiality everywhere in the capital of the Ameer. If it be true, 
therefore, that the Government intended to send another diplomatic 
mission to the Ameer, it would be wise, in the first place, not to give 
rise to suspicion in his mind; and, secondly, to remove the serious 
source of friction already existing between the two Governments. 

As every one knows, the Shah Zadah was invited to England by 
the Government of India, at great expense, to please the Ameer. 
But the only favour which the Ameer asked of the British Govern- 
ment, through his son, was politely refused. The refusal was keenly 
felt. by a sensitive and powerful ruler. The breach has not yet been 
healed. Is the Ameer’s request impossible to be granted? I do not 
think so. It is said that by receiving his agent in England the 
Government would be treating him like an independent monarch. 
But an independent monarch he is already, for all practical purposes, 
as has been pointed out above. He is officially styled in his country 
as ‘the King of the God-given Kingdom of Afghanistan.’ He has 
assumed the title of the ‘ Light of the nation and of religion,’ which has 
been acknowledged by the Viceroy. It must be remembered that 
the Ameer does not ask permission to be represented in any other 
but the Queen’s Court in Europe or Asia. It is argued by some 
that the subsidy which the Ameer receives from the Queen of 
England debars him from sending a personal representative to her 
Court, like independent kings. But history is full of instances 
where monarchs receiving subsidies from their royal cousins were 
also permanently represented in their Courts. Take the case of 
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King Charles the Second of England, who drew an annuity from the 
King of France. Great Britain herself paid subsidies to more than 
one Continental prince in good old times, and her Sovereign received 
the agents of the subsidised princes without hesitation. 

The payment of a subsidy by England to the Ameer does not 
necessarily depreciate his dignity. In some respects it raises the 
value of the Ameer’s friendship, because England never gives her 
money in vain to any one. Perhaps the most forcible objection is 
this, that very serious complications would arise between the foreign 
offices at Simla and Cabul, should there be an Afghan Minister in 
London directly communicating with the Secretary of State. Surely 
an arrangement could be made by which the ordinary routine of 
diplomatic work between the Ameer and the Viceroy would not be 
interfered with. The agent of the Ameer in the Viceregal Court 
need not be withdrawn. When serious friction arises between the 
Ameer and the Viceroy, the latter is bound to seek counsel from the 
Secretary of State for India. Some such serious matters, and others 
of merely formal and ceremonial nature, could be performed by an 
Afghan Minister in London to the advantage of the two countries. 
The wise and experienced Ministers in. the Queen’s Cabinet can easily 
draw up conditions incident to the acceptance of an Afghan agent at 
the Court of St. James which would at once satisfy the aspiration of 
the Ameer and maintain harmony between Simla and Cabul. It may 
be urged that, after all, it is only a ceremonial matter. Why should 
the Ameer be so particular about it? After taking all practicable 
steps to civilise his country, it is not unnatural that His Highness 
should aspire to be included as near as possible in the comity of 
civilised nations. 

Oriental princes attach excessive importance to matters affecting 
personal dignity and visible signs of power and greatness. The 
Ameer’s pride was wounded. The principal object of his son’s 
mission to England was frustrated. The least remembrance of the 
fact would be very painful to the Ameer, and serve to hinder the 
success of any future British mission to Cabul. If, as is alleged, there 
are some other delicate questions which must sooner or later be 
made the subject of diplomatic negotiations between the two Courts, 
would it not be wise and opportune to bring the question of the 
agency toa mutually satisfactory end without delay? If too many 
delicate matters are allowed to accumulate, the dangers of friction 
would necessarily increase, and threaten a serious diplomatic rup- 
ture. I sincerely hope that Lord George Hamilton and his 
advisers may find a way out of the difficulty, and add another link 
to the golden chain which now happily joins England and Afghan- 
istan. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tue TripaL Ristnc anp Its Reat Cause 


England’s other subsidised allies on the North-Western Frontiers of 
India were the Afridis and some other independent tribesmen. These 
having lately turned against her, an expedition consisting of some 
70,000 British troops was sent, under Sir William Lockhart, to punish 
them. It would be worth while to know the real cause of the tribal 
rising. My readers will remember that many well-informed people, at 
the commencement of the war, authoritatively maintained that Sultan 
Abdul Hamid was the real source of the mischief. They tried to 
make out that Turkish emissaries were sent to preach a holy war 
among the Afridis. In an article in the September number of this 
Review I contradicted the allegations; nevertheless they were 
believed, even in influential quarters. Five months have passed, and 
no Turkish spies have yet been traced. It is true that the Afridis 
and other tribesmen have been emboldened by the heroic deeds of 
the Turks in Thessaly, but so has the rest of the Moslem world. 
What, then, is its real cause? In one word it is suspicion. 
What gave rise to their suspicion? They feared aggressive dangers 
from their ally the Government of India for two reasons. First, 
because they thought the military roads cut through their country 
by the English would be followed by a real English occupation. The 
roads may have been constructed by the consent of a few leaders of 
the tribesmen, but there is no doubt that this was done against the 
spirit of the Proclamation. The majority of the ignorant tribesmen 
did not know anything of the subsequent contract between the 
Government of India and some of their leading men. But there 
was something else which increased their suspicion. That was the 
Durand Convention. By it the Ameer of Afghanistan agreed to 
forego all rights of sovereignty which he may have possessed over the 
country of the tribesmen, and as compensation for this concession, 
was allowed to conquer and annex the land of the Kafirs. 

The tribesmen were brought directly under the sphere of 
England’s influence. The Durand Convention brought little advan- 
tage to the Government of India. In the first place, the tribesmen 
never acknowledged the Ameer as their Sovereign, and have always 
maintained their political and social independence. What, there- 
fore, the Ameer himself never possessed he could not hand over to 
the British. When the Afridis and others who had been faithful 
to England during the last Anglo-Afghan war learnt that the 
Government of India had concluded a treaty with the Ameer in 
respect to the future of their country, they began seriously to think 

that their country would soon fall under the direct sway of the 
infidel. When they were in sucha state of alarm, priests like Hadda 
Mullah could easily excite them to an insurrection by sermons on 
holy war, and by eulogies on the bravery of the Turks. Rightly or 
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wrongly, they thought they were fighting for their faith and father- 
land; and, whatever their other failings may be, there is no doubt 
that they fought like lions. The Afridis sent a challenge to the 
English Commander-in-Chief to fight them without artillery and 
cavalry, as they did not possess either, and they even offered to come 
down to the plains, to oblige him, should he accept their challenge. 
Of course it was refused. Her Majesty’s troops, both British and 
Indian, displayed throughout the war all the qualities that dis- 
tinguish brave soldiers in the field, and fully maintained the 
traditional valour of the British army. It must be remembered that 
they not only had to fight brave men, but also had to contend with the 
difficulties of an intricate mountain upland, and the rigours of an 
a'most arctic climate, and, considering all, they merit all praise. All 
classes of the Queen’s Indian army behaved nobly. But there is a class 
which deserves special notice : they are the Queen’s Moslem soldiers, 
because they had to fight against their own co-religionists, who were 
continually heard repeating aloud the Moslem war-cry, and to bear 
witness to the destruction of mosques along with other buildings. 
Nothing but a deep sense of loyalty to the Queen-Empress would 
ever have induced them to kill brother Moslems, under such cir- 
cumstances. It is therefore as unjust as it is impolitic to deny the V.C. 
to such of them as have merited it by acts of great personal bravery 
and distinguished service in the field. It is all the more so because 
there is no law which prevents the Queen’s loyal Indian officers and 
soldiers from acquiring it by fair competition with their British com- 
rades in the field of battle. While praising our own soldiers, we 
must not forget to praise the soldierly qualities of the tribesmen. 
No one would eulogise their bravery more readily than the British 
soldiers themselves. They continued to fight, although they saw 
their fortifications destroyed, huts blown up, provisions seized, and 
villages burnt. Sometimes they fought the whole night, only went 
home in the morning to eat what breakfast they could themselves 
hurriedly prepare, and came back again to meet the enemy. Such 
foes compel our admiration, and, even if defeated, they extort our 
highest esteem. But the war itself is the most unfortunate war 
India ever had. In no modern war has England lost so many 
of her brave officers in the field. The financial loss is also con- 
siderable.. There is no substantial gain after all. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TRIBESMEN 


Now, as the campaign is practically over, the question is, What is 
the policy of the British Government with respect to the country of 
the tribesmen in future? The answer is given by Mr. Balfour. He 
says that in determining the policy of the Government towards the 
tribesmen three main considerations demand our serious attention. 
First, that some steps must be taken to prevent them from plundering 
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our own fellow-subjects in British territory. Secondly, that the 
tribesmen should not be allowed to fall into the sphere of influence 
of any other Government but our own. Thirdly, our engagements to 
defend the Ameer’s country if attacked by any foreign Power compel 
us to have complete control over the mountain passes between Af- 
ghanistan andIndia. These objects achieved, Mr. Balfour would give 
them complete political and social independence. The question is, 
How does the Government propose to achieve these objects? One 
thing is certain : nothing would be achieved without the confidence and 
the friendship of the tribesmen. Take, for example, the first object. 
Whenever the tribesmen raided into British territory in the past, the 
Government sent an expedition to their country to arrest the 
offenders and punish them. Is it now proposed to locate a large 
and permanent force between their country and the British frontiers 
in order effectually to prevent raids in the future? Such a course 
would be not only too costly but useless, because raids would 
not be stopped by the presence of the troops. The right way 
to stop them is to remove, as far as possible, the causes of the 
raids. These are the poverty and the greed of the tribesmen. The 
Government, therefore, should, as usual, subsidise them, give them 
some occupation, and promote friendly relations with them. The 
second object, that Russia should not be allowed to acquire any in- 
fluence over them, could also be achieved only through their friend- 
ship. They do not seem to be over-anxious to make the acquaintance 
of the Czar, but should the servants of the Czar, at a future time, 
intrigue with them, their confidence in the sincerity and benevolence 
of the British could alone prevent them from falling under their 
seductive influence. The third object, the command and supervision 
of the mountain passes, is impossible without their co-operation, con- 
fidence, and support. If the Government stationed British or Indian 
troops in the Khyber to mount guard over the Pass, the Afridis and 
other tribes would bitterly resent their own exclusion, and never be 
happy till they could get the control of the Pass in their own hands 
again ; because the Pass has been the chief source of their income for 
generations past. The Government, no doubt, could defy their 
opposition and defeat them again and again, but they would bide their 
time, and when it actually required the use of the Pass in the moment 
of danger they would rise together, block the Pass, and annoy it in all 
possible ways. The Government, therefore, will have to encounter 
two enemies instead of one. The bestsolution lies in an alliance with 
them. At present our policy only seems to alienate their sympathy 
from us. The tribesmen are not only brave but also vindictive. We 
must, therefore, avoid making them desperately furious. After the 
war we should treat them generously. The Khyber Pass question 
should be decided to mutual satisfaction. The Afridis are not alto- 
gether unworthy of trust. They were faithful to England through- 
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out the last Anglo-Afghan war. The tribesmen can be made our 
great tower of strength on the frontiers of India. But we should ap- 
point wise political officers who would do their best to gain the respect 
and even the attachment of the Afridis and others, and avoid provoking 
their suspicion. The present difficulty was caused bysuspicion. The 
Government should lose no time in inviting the Afridis to arrange 
honourable terms of peace with its authorities, and in informing them 
that their independence would in no way be interfered with. By a wise, 
patient, and benevolent policy the Government of India will, in the 
long run, succeed in obtaining the most cordial support of all tribes- 
men, than whom there are not to be found a more hardy or warlike 
people on the surface of the globe. 
RaFIuDDIN AHMAD. 


Vor. XLITI—No. 262 
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THE PERMANENT PACIFICATION OF 
THE INDIAN FRONTIER 


THE history of the British power in India has been one of slow but 
irresistible expansion. Following the great law of the human race, 
barbarism has receded before civilisation, or has become absorbed in 
it, in India as elsewhere, and, taking the natural course of events, 
such an expansion would continue till it met with a corresponding 
wave of civilisation coming from another direction. But statesmen 
and rulers from time to time, of set purpose and to gain some tem- 
porary advantage, endeavour to stay the irresistible tide, and perhaps 
succeed in their object for a generation, or even for a century. The 
expansion of the British Empire in India has, in so far as its north- 
western and western frontiers are concerned, reached at this time 
such a limit. The great chains of the northern and western moun- 
tains form a natural breastwork, behind which it is possible for the 
army to rest while the empire in rear is slowly consolidated, and its 
peoples gradually taught the arts of civilisation. But though from 
a geographical and physical aspect these great mountains fulfil in an 
eminent degree the réle that has been ascribed to them, yet in one 
minor point—minor, that is to say, from an empirical aspect—they 
fall short of the requisite attributes. The rampart itself is stout and 
strong, but on its very glacis are to be found tribes and clans, counting 
many thousands of armed warriors, who, though ostensibly our peace- 
ful neighbours and good friends, are in reality little removed from a 
host of bloodthirsty and treacherous barbarians, ready to turn at a 
moment’s notice on the hand from which they may have received 
daily benefits. 

The proximity of these armed tribesmen is not a new problem. 
For upwards of fifty years the troops on the British frontier and 
these mountain warriors have stood facing each other, and all the 
arts of war and policy have been tried in vain to make the element 
of proximity of advantage to both sides. From the British point of 
view, and on purely military grounds, it was hoped that born warricrs 
as these men are would be a source of strength to us, that they 
would form the light troops who would hold the outer passes for us, 
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there to harass and destroy any enemies who perchance might get 
involved in the meshes of their mountain fastnesses. 

After a patient experience of fifty years perhaps few would be 
ready at this day to take so sanguine a view, or to vouch for the 
loyalty of the border tribes to our cause. On the other hand, we 
have monthly and yearly proof that a rancorous and fanatical hatred 
of the British, sometimes opportunely concealed, at other times 
blazing forth in undisguised ferocity, extends from one end to the 
other of the north-west frontier of India. 

To the honour of the British name it may be claimed that every 
endeavour has been made to live at peace with our neighbours. 
Times out of number, instead of the punishment of fire and sword 
which some unprovoked aggression or blood-curdling atrocity has 
richly merited, money fines or the ordinary awards of a civil court 
have been made to meet the requirements of the occasion. 

In order that we may enter more particularly into a history of 
the methods employed in dealing with the frontier tribes, it may 
not be inappropriate to give briefly an account of the three main 
forms of policy which have hitherto directed our dealings with them. 
When first our troops reached the- present north-west frontier they 
were located at such points of vantage as would enable each force 
locally to deal with all the ordinary problems that might arise. Thus 
men like Lumsden and Nicholson stood armed and accoutred with a 
smal] handy body of troops, and dealt blow for blow with such startling 
rapidity and effect, that in martial admiration one was raised into a 
deity by his defeated foes, and the other stood but little lower. Yet, 
though these blows were stunning and temporarily effective, they 
were not lasting. Nicholson and Lumsden were dead and gone, and 
the confidence of the tribesmen returned, only to receive a few brief 
checks from the same system as employed by Sir Louis Cavagnari. 
On the whole, therefore, the system of raids and counter raids proved 
ineffective as a permanent remedy. Next came a policy which was 
somewhat irreverently termed a policy of rupees and pish-pash. 
Tribes here and there, as the policy directed, were heavily subsidised 
to keep the peace, in the hope that easy circumstances, long years 
of peace, and the creature comforts as well as civilising mediums 
which increased affluence would bring, might gradually sap their 
martial ardour, and make of the hardy mountain warrior a mere 
shepherd of the hills. But again were we unsuccessful ; the tribes- 
men took their subsidies with alacrity; but, instead of expending 
their new-found wealth on ploughs and implements of peace, they 
bought improved fire-arms and ammunition, and became not only 
not more friendly, but in every way more formidable. Both the 
policy of raids and the policy of rupees had therefore been tried, 
and were found to have failed as a universal panacea for the evil. 
A third endeavour was therefore made to solve the problem. Instead 
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of employing small bodies of troops it was decided to enter on 
systematic campaigns, worked out on European plans, and calculated 
to place irresistible odds in the enemies’ strongholds, there to remain 
for prolonged periods, while stringent terms as regards fines and 
penalties were exacted. This latter system is still in force, and 
though in some degree more successful than the former ones, it 
cannot candidly be said to have solved the great question of the 
pacification of the frontier. If any proof were needed that much has 
yet to be done, the history of the frontier during the summer of 
1897 will perhaps fairly clearly prove it without need of clerical 
demonstration. 

It would therefore seem necessary that some new departure should 
be made if we would escape not only the yearly annoyance and 
inconvenience of frontier troubles, but the immense drain on the 
resources of the Indian Empire which those annoyances entail. From 
the history of the world since the earliest times, the first factor in the 
pacification of disturbed districts is the complete disarmament of the 
inhabitants. Had not this step been taken in the case of the High- 
landers of Scotland, the whole of the North of Scotland might to this 
day have been as lawless and unsafe as the Afridi highlands. Had 
not La Vendee been systematically disarmed by the genius of Hoche, 
a standing menace to all authority might to this day have existed in 
the very heart of Europe. 

Disarmament, therefore, complete and universal, is the first step 
towards the permanent pacification ofa region inhabited by tribes with 
the attributes and traditions of the warriors who inhabit the mountain 
fastnesses of our Indian frontiers. The problem is a difficult one, 
and will undoubtedly be costly in men and money, but the expendi- 
ture is a final one, and will, it is anticipated in the long run, be less 
expensive than the amount represented by the yearly accumula- 
ting millions which will have to be spent on checking the armed 
aggression of the frontier tribesmen. Hand in glove and of equal 
importance with disarmament as a great civilixsing medium is the 
construction of metalled roads giving easy access to every portion 
of each tribal territory, and allowing of free circulation throughout 
them. 

These two main measures will, it is estimated, be found in most 
cases permanently effective, but in the case of any especially recal- 
citrant tribe, or section of a tribe, a sovereign remedy may be found 
in asystematised but enforced emigration from the hills into the open 
country within our borders. Such a system has been tried on a small 
scale with the most beneficial results in the plains of Yusafzai, which 
lie to the south of the Swat Valley. Here whole villages of quondam 
outlaws are now disarmed and peaceably living on lands rented to 
them on favourable terms, and, as generation succeeds generation, are 
losing the martial instincts and warlike skill of their forefathers in 
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the acquisition of the more civilised but equally absorbing attributes 
which bring wealth and prosperity. 

It has been said, and with considerable force, that disarmament in 
theory is excellent ; but, it is asked, how is it to be applied to the 
present case? Undoubtedly the problem is an exceedingly difficult 
one ; but we ourselves, as well as other nations, have had to face the 
same difficulty before, and by boldly facing overcame it. 

A fire-arm, and more especially a breechloader of European manu- 
facture, has reached a fictitious value among the tribesmen. A 
Government Martini-Henry rifle, worth at Government rates about 3/., 
is valued at and will fetch as much as 500 rupees,’ or say 30l., in 
times of popular excitement among these people. To facilitate and 
as a part of a policy of ultimate disarmament, these arms should be 
cheapened down till they reach normal figures. As an example of 
what may be done in this line, it is only necessary to quote the case 
of Japan. Here for centuries the mark of a gentleman and man of 
blood was the wearing of two swords stuck through the belt. These 
swords were handed down from generation to generation, and were in 
some cases not only from historical association but intrinsically worth 
immense sums. The edict went forth that from a certain date the 
whole population was to be disarmed—a stroke aimed at the most 
powerful military aristocracy that has existed in moderntimes. The 
measures for carrying out the disarmament were complete and suc- 
cessful, but the lesson useful to us is that arms which at one time 
were priceless may now be bought anywhere about the country for 
a dollar or two. 

To cheapen down the rifle of the Afridi or of the Waziris we must 
follow a parallel line and make the carrying of arms illegal. Nor 
must the measure be partial, but, on the contrary, completely compre- 
hensive. The value of the Afridi’s rifle is great, because he has to 
hold his own against the Orakzai or the Mohmand. But if neither 
Afridi, nor Orakzai, nor Mohmand is allowed to carry arms, the value 
of a rifle will become no greater than that of a walking-stick. A system 
of disarmament, therefore, must not be piecemeal but collective : that 
is to say, by proclamation it should be announced that on and after 
such-and-such a date the carrying of arms, or the traffic in arms, by any 
unlicensed person, either within our own borders or without them up 
to the bounds of our political influence shall be a capital offence. 

The most sanguine will, it is needless to say, hardly expect that 
an instant obedience will be obtained. Though the declaration of 
policy may have been made simultaneously to all tribes, the military 
exigencies may not allow of more than a methodical but progressive 
exaction of the terms. 

‘ When the political officer in Bajaur was demanding a fine of 26 rifles placed 


against one tribe, he was offered 500 rupees apiece in lieu to relinquish the Govern- 
ment demand. 
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To place the border in the best condition for exacting the terms 
imposed, it would be necessary in the first place that the whole section 
of the frontier to be dealt with should be under the exclusive control of 
a military governor. Thus, taking for instance that portion of the 
frontier which extends from Kashmir to Beluchistan, it would be 
proper to define the limits of the authority of such a governor some- 
what thus: to the east the boundary would be Kashmir and the 
River Indus, to the north and west the Durand boundary, and to the 
south the Beluchistan desert. 

Under the governor would be a certain number of deputy 
governors, also military officers, to each of whom would be allotted 
portions of the frontier. These deputy governors would be responsible 
for law and order in the districts assigned to them, and would be 
supplied with sufficient troops to prosecute the policy of disarmament. 

The whole government of the military governor would be placed 
under martial law in so far as that portion of it which lies between 
the British border proper and the Durand boundary? is concerned, 
while special powers would be given to civil courts in dealing with 
offences connected with the traffic in arms. 

The headquarters of the military governor might conveniently be 
established at Peshawur, while the deputy governors would be well 
placed as follows : 

(1) Abbottabad :—For dealing with the tribes known collectively 
as the Black Mountain tribes. 

(2) H6ti-Mardan :—To deal with Swat, Buner Bajaur, Dir, and 
Utman Kheyl. 

(3) Peshawur :—To deal with Mohmands and Afridis of Tirah 
and Khyber. 

(4) Kohat :—Orakzais, Kohat-Pass Afridis, Jowakis, and Kurram 
tribes. 

(5) Bannu :—Darwesh Kheyl Waziris and Northern Mahsud 
Waziris. 

(6) Dera Ismail Khan :—Mahsud Waziris. 

It will be noticed that in most cases, from motives of economy, the 
present stations of the regiments of the frontier force have been 
mentioned, and it would perhaps appear that no new scheme, but 
merely a modification of an old one, has been proposed ; but the 
scheme under discussion lies not in the rigid adherence to this or 
that station, but in a change from masterly inactivity to ubiquitous 
activity—a change which in a couple of years should make the 
appearance of an armed tribesman on the border an impossibility. 

It will be at once suggested that, however careful we may be on 
our own side of the border to stop the traffic in arms, yet that 
there is nothing to prevent an unlimited supply flowing into that 
intermediate territory which is occupied by the tribes from the 

* This boundary defines the outer edge of the British sphere of influence. 
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direction of Afghanistan. Undoubtedly the difficulty exists, but 
here is a matter of policy which a little statesmanship may be 
reasonably expected to grapple with. To the military mind it will 
at once suggest itself that a temporary diminution in the immense 
subsidy which is yearly paid to the Amir by the British Government 
might reasonably be used as a persuasive agency, should his Highness 
find himself at first unable to cope with the difficulty. As a matter 
of fact, it is clearly understood on the frontier that, if the Amir were 
to set his face against the export of arms from his kingdom, there is 
no monarch more entirely capable of insuring that his orders are 
obeyed. 

It may be objected that the present finances of India cannot 
stand the strain of extensive road-making projects, and it may 
further be urged that roads, though excellent mediums for introducing 
civilisation, are at the same time apt to destroy the defensive value 
of a mountain frontier—in other words, that roads made now with 
one object would in some future generation facilitate the movement 
of some great invading force which might come from the west. 

As regards the cost of such a project it may reasonably be 
maintained that it should be practically nothing, and that the tribes- 
men themselves should be compelled to furnish free labour for a 
project which will eventually add to their own wealth and prosperity. 
With regard to the general direction of the roads made it would be 
necessary to study carefully the geography of each district, and so 
to construct them that, while strengthening internally our own 
general line of defence, they would not afford a possible enemy any 
greater facilities than at present exist for breaking through the 
barrier of mountains. 

The mercantile communities and the taxpayers generally in India 
have through the press given free vent to their disapproval of a 
policy which entails apparently an immense annual expenditure on 
military expeditions. It is, on the other hand, claimed for a policy 
of total disarmament that though the initial cost might be great, 
yet that the money spent would be given in exchange for permanent 
value received, and that in the long run an immense saving to the 
State would be effected. 

Without appearing over-sanguine and relying confidently on the 
lessons to be learnt from the past history of the world, it is perhaps 
not taking too hopeful a view of the situation to claim that a system 
of complete disarmament would not only strengthen our borders but 
would remove a source of never-ceasing anxiety, a cause of perennial 
expenditure. 

G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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MORE ABOUT SHERIDAN 


MR. GLADSTONE’S most suggestive and graceful comments upen 
Sheridan as a patriot and statesman made in this Review for June, 1896, 
refer in part to Sheridan’s exclusion from the Cabinet in the Adminis- 
tration of ‘ All the Talents.’ Since the publication of the work which 
formed the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s Article,’ I have received fresh 
and curious information concerning Sheridan as a member for Stafford, 
and as an active and a leading member of the Whig Party. 

Mr. William Horton, a banker and promoter of the shoe-making 
industry, was one of Sheridan’s first and heartiest supporters at Staf- 
ford, and, in return, Sheridan introduced him to foreign merchants 
who gave orders which ended in large exports of boots and shoes, and 
the enrichment of the townspeople. Horton’s purse was always open 
to Sheridan, who once arrived at Stafford with money wherewith to pay 
his debts and meet future expenses. He presented a cheque to Horton 
for 2,000/., Horton twisted the paper and used it to light his pipe, 
throwing the unburnt fragment into the fire, whereupon Sheridan ex- 
claimed, ‘ sy God, Will, youre the King of the Cobblers!’ Horton 
added : ‘ It shall never be said that Will Horton took one shilling 
from Richard Brinsley Sheridan.’ Giving the cheque was not a 
practical joke, because Mr. Peake, treasurer to Drury Lane Theatre. 
affirmed that it ‘was as good as the Bank of England.’ 

When oficial duties hindered Sheridan from visiting Stafford fo: 
re-election, after accepting office in 1806, Horton acted as his repre- 
sentative, aud underwent the honour and ordeal of being ‘ chaired F 
through the town. In 1809, the principal burgesses dined together 
to celebrate the King’s Jubilee, and they enthusiastically drank these 
two toasts, ‘ R. B. Sheridan, and may the sun of his genius illumine 
the world of politics and literature ;’ ‘Mr. T. Sheridan, and _ better 
health to him.’ The greatest disappointment of his life befell 
Sheridan when, three years later, he was rejected by Stafford, owing 
to some of his older friends being dead, and the younger burgesses 
insisting upon being paid what they accounted their dues. Though 
12,0001. was owing to Sheridan by the Committee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, he could not find 2,000/. for election expenses. If Whit- 


’ Sheridan : a Biography, by W. Fraser Rae, with an Introduction by the Mar- 
quess of Dufferin and Ava. 2 vols. Bentley & Son. 
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bread had handed over the money in his possession, Sheridan would 
have represented Stafford till his death, and would never have been 
arrested for debt. Yet he bore no malice to an unkind friend. Having 
heard of Whitbread’s suicide, he sent this note to Charles, his second 
son, on the 6th of July 1815: 


I have to apprise you of the deplorable event of Whitbread’s sudden death at 
ten this morning in Dover Street. It is a sad task for me to break it to your 
mother in her most weak and nervous state. She is herself something better. I 
will write again to-morrow. 


This note was penned on Thursday. He wrote again on the following 
Monday : 


I have sent you yesterday’s Sunday paper, which will give you the clearest 
account of tke deplorable end of our late friend. I only add a line to mention a 
circumstance in which his family and friends find a melancholy consolation. On 
the head being opened by Cline parts of the skull and brain were found in such a 
state that it was impossible he could have kept his senses or indeed have retained 
a painful existence but for a short time. I know, my dear boy, you will regret 
this feelingly. He was always very partial and kind to you. 


I have found among Sheridan’s papers the rough draft of his reply, 
in 1812, to an address from several of the Stafford burgesses : 


GENTLEMEN,—The kind and partial terms in which my friends at Stafford have 
been pleased to express themselves respecting my character and conduct in the 
Address I have now the honour of receiving are truly gratifying to my mind, and 
more than compensate for the unexpected disappointment I experienced there at 
the last election. . . . All I wish to be forgotten is the conduct of those who 
were hastily misled to withdraw their promised support from me. I could not 
have complied with their wishes without a breach of faith towards those most 
respected friends to whom I have pledged myself in my canvass to stand singly 
and not to propose a second candidate. 

It is, however, a consoling circumstance to us all that the great majority uf 
these persons were either young burgesses who scarcely knew me, or newcomers 
who had never known me at all. It is with heartfelt pride I have to boast that 
of my old and early friends who really had known me not a man deserted or failed 
to make exertions in my behalf, which, to the end of life, will be remembered by 
me with the deepest gratitude. 

With regard to the general regret the addressers are pleased to express at my 
absence from the nation’s councils at this momentous [crisis ?], I can only thank 
them for their confidence in me, feeling it no presumption to say that during the 
thirty-two years I possessed a seat in the House I am not conscious of having 
given a vote against my conviction, or of having failed in any instance, according 
to the best of my talents, to support the liberty and constitution of my country— 
a simple duty, for they are one; but not to stain my past course of conduct, if I 
am in the House of Commons at all, I must sit there free, unfettered, and inde- 
pendent, or I hold [it} no exile to be excluded. 

I have only to return you, Gentlemen, who have brought me this Address, my 
sincere thanks for the flattering preface with which you have introduced it, and to 
entreat you to convey to our friends the sentiments of ardent gratitude with which 
I have received it.? 


? Stafford has been represented in Parliament by many notable men, yet neither 
Mr. Ralph Benson nor Mr. Thomas Wilson, who was preferred to Sheridan in 1812, 
is numbered among them. 
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Mr. Gladstone cannot understand why Sheridan was ‘always 
relegated to a secondary position.’ It is true that his claims were 
inferior to those of Fox alone to Cabinet office in the Administration 
of ‘ All the Talents.’ He would have brought to its deliberations a 
measure of common sense which was sadly required. He had many 
grievances, most of them being well-founded ; but he never alleged 
exclusion from the Cabinet to be one of them. The office of Treasurer 
of the Navy was his own choice in 1789; it was accepted without 
reluctance in 1806. It was honourable. It waslucrative. The holder 
became a Privy Councillor. His salary was 5,000/. From the estab- 
lishment of the office in 1660 to its abolition in 1835, the Treasurer 
of the Navy was generally a man of mark, and very often a statesman 

‘of great capacity. Among the Treasurers are numbered Sir Robert 
Walpole and George Grenville, Sir Gilbert Elliot and Colonel Barré, 
Henry Dundas and Tierney. The predecessor of Sheridan was George 
Canning ; his successor was George Rose, the first being conspicuous 
among statesmen, the second among successful courtiers. 

Cabinet rank was as seldom the reward of mere merit in olden 
days as it is at present. Formerly, Cabinet Ministers had little share 
in directing the policy of the Government, though their number was 
small ; now, few have any share, other than nominal, because there 
are too many of them. Moreover, during the last century the policy 
of every Administration was very clear and simple, the Tories think- 
ing it their duty to humour the Sovereign, the Whigs being resolved 
upon checking his undue interference, and, whether Whigs or Tories 
were in office, peers and peers’ sons constituted the majority in all 
Cabinets. 

There were nine Cabinet Ministers in the Administration of the 
Duke of Grafton and that of Lord North, and two only had seats in 
the House of Commons. Of the eleven Cabinet Ministers in Lord 
Rockingham’s second Administration, all but four were peers. Two 
commoners only were admitted to the Cabinet in Lord Shelburne’s 
Administration. There were seven Cabinet Ministers in the Coalition 
Administration, and three had seats in the House of Commons. In the 
first Administration of William Pitt, the Cabinet numbered seven, and 
the Prime Minister was the only commoner. Even Dundas, his friend 
and right-hand man, was not admitted to the Cabinet till 1791. Pitt 
and Lord Castlereagh were the only members of the Cabinet sitting in 
the House of Commons during Pitt’s second and last Administration. 
Four out of the nine members of the Cabinet in the Administration of 
‘ All the Talents ’ sat in the House of Commons, and two of them, Lord 
Henry Petty and Lord Howick, might have had to pass, at any moment, 
from the elective to the hereditary House of Parliament. The follow- 
ing members of the Government, besides Sheridan, were not in the 
Cabinet formed in 1806: the Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; Lord Minto, President of the Board of Control; the Earl of 
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Derby, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; Lord Auckland, 
President of the Board of Trade ; Earl Temple, the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, and the Earl of Carysfort. 

Sheridan was satisfied with his office; but he had grievances 
which he stated in letters to the Duke of Bedford and Fox. The 
following correspondence is printed for the first time.* The Duke 
wrote to him :— 


My pEaR SHERIDAN,—Your letter was put into my hands yesterday just as 1 
was getting into my carriage to go out to dinner, and I did not return home till 
late at night, or I would not have lost a moment in replying to it. 

To say that the contents of your letter gave me very severe pain would be 
superfiuous. I trust you know the feelings of friendship I have towards you, and 
the anxiety I have to serve your son. If you had appeared to doubt the one or 
the cther, the mortification 1 now experience would have been bitter. If ‘ the 
surprize and regret occasioned in your mind’ have arisen from expectations too 
easily raised, followed by something bordering on disappointed hope, I freely and 
entirely take the whole blame to myself. No one else can have any share in it. 

I was not aware that the hurried note I wrote to you on the morning [ left 
town had given you reason to believe that everything was finally concluded. If it 
did, I certainly led you into an error. It could not be so until the meeting for 
definitely settling the Irish arrangements had taken place, and as such should 
have been announced by me, and received by you, only as a matter in contempla- 
tion, which we hoped to see accomplished. I meant to say that as far as Fox 
and I were concerned, it was agreed that Tom Sheridan should have the half of 
Lord Lecale’s place. I had been with Fox upon this business, and had a most 
satisfactory conversation with him; and, not foreseeing any subsequent difficulty 
that could arise, in the fulness of my heart I communicated to you what I thought 
would give you pleasure, in a hasty note, just setting out for Woburn, and if I 
was notsufficiently guarded in this communication, I must repeat it, I, and I alone, 
am to blame. 

It must be needless for me to tell you that ‘ political considerations essential 
to be attended to,’ and indeed necessary towards securing a safe and efficient 
administration of affairs in Ireland, may stand in the way of our best wishes. I 
did most strenuously urge the wishes of the Prince of Wales upon this subject. 
I stated my own wishes to be as strong, and you do Fox but justice in supposing 
that he has advocated the interests of your son with zeal and sincerity. Political 
reasons are at this moment, I hope and believe, the only bar to the attainment of 
ourobject. If these reasons should prove to be insuperable, I am sure you will do 
me the justice to acknowledge that no one will more truly regret it than myself. 
Still, I will never for a moment lose sight of the solemn assurance I have given 
you to serve your son to the utmost of my power. 

I readily admit the truth and fairness of all you say in respect to your claims 
and pretensions. No one can more cheerfully subscribe to the justice of them, or 
more distinctly acknowledge the high ground upon which they stand, than I do. 
It is therefore unnecessary for me to say one word upon this part of your letter. 

I have to lament that what you on a former occasion stated to me as to the 
impossibility of your son residing in Ireland should have escaped my memory, and 
[ask pardon for this apparent inattention to his interests. Trust me, I feel every 
wish and every motive of regard to urge me to promote and further them, and as 
one deeply interested in the prosperity of D. L. Theatre, I applaud and rejoice at 
the resolution you have formed to allow Tom to take an efficient and leading share 





* The present Duke of Bedford has been so kind as to make a careful search 
among the papers at Woburn ; but Sheridan’s letter has not been found among them. 
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in the concern. I flatter myself and believe it will prove.a source of real advan- 
tage to him, and ultimately turn out a great and permanent benefit. 

I have opened myself to you, my dear Sheridan, in this matter unreservedly. 
When I see you | will enter more into detail. In the meantime rely on the long 
friendship I have professed and felt for you, and believe me that no one will more 
zealously, more earnestly, or more cordially labour for the welfare and happiness 
of your son through every means within my reach than your sincere and faithful 
friend, BEpForp. 


We have another meeting at Spencer House to-morrow, and it will afford me 
heartfelt satisfaction if 1 have anything pleasing to communicate to you. 


Neither from this letter, nor from the following reply, have | 
gathered that Sheridan wanted anything for himself, except a seat 
in Parliament without having to pay heavily for it. He wrote :— 


With regard to my personal feelings on this subject and the motives which 
make it to me such an object, I have spoken to you with frankness and sincerity, 
and greatly was I gratified to perceive that your private friendship for me took 
an interest in them; and to that and to the Prince’s unbounded goodness to me 
on this as well as every other occasion did I hope alone to owe the accomplishment 
of my wishes with regard to my son, without pressing them as a claim on political 
connexion, or toan Administration upon so leading a part of which I have no claim 
at all. But when, my dear Lord, ‘ political considerations essential to be attended 
to’ are urged against my plea, and what indeed I thought I had your Grace's 
authority to consider as my accepted claim, I feel it would be a baseness in me 
not to assert my confidence that no mark of Irish favour conferred on me or any 
of my family would be unpopular in Jredand, or considered as a distribution of 
patronage hostile to the ‘ political considerations essential to be attended to’ for 
the honour and interests of that country. 

I bow with all possible respect to the pretensions of the great families in Ire- 
land who, previous to the Union, possessed or contended for the patronage of her 
government, and no man living can feel more strongly than I do the claims of the 
few who have faithfully acted with the Whig party in England. At the same 
time I feel it no boast or conceit to say, adverting to the change made by the 
Union and the manifest disposition of the Irish to look now to the Prince, that 
any person honoured with his confidence and understanding his purposes on this 
great subject, and being himself an Irishman, is not guilty of great presumption 
in wishing to connect himself more manifestly with Ireland, or at least in being 
desirous to know the merits which are to supersede his pretensions. 

As to poor Tom’s personal claims, let them pass. He refused without consult- 
ing me, and while indeed I was in the country, a friendly offer from Lord St. 
Vincent in Addington’s Administration, that perhaps might have made his fortune, 
because he would not thwart what he knew to be my principle to receive no favour 
direct or indirectly from that Government. If I were to die to-morrow, worth 
however little, he would be at least 20,000/. the worse for my election expenses in 
thirty years’ party service, and that my line of party politics having placed me in 
a—— [the rough draft ends here}. 


He wrote to Fox :— 


I have seen this evening Sergeant and then Vansittart, and afterwards Lord 
Grenville. It is clear that that seat may be managed very easily, but not in time 
to be of any use to me. I am a very uncomplaining person, and seldom intrude 
on you but where I think it is for your service, but I do not like to have a dissatis- 
fied thought in my mind respecting you unrevealed to you. 

I deny that Pigott or any Attorney-General had a claim with you which ought 
to have superseded mine for a seat in Parliament without expense. But the pre- 
sent case is peculiarly hard and unjust. The Duke of Norfolk first applied through 
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me that a provision should be made for Lloyd, and in doing it he said (having 
always, as you know, professed the greatest goodwill towards me) that ‘ then 
there might be a vacant seat which I might take, if 1 wished to avoid the expense 
of Stafford, or it should be open to any of Mr. Fox’s friends.’ I told him that I 
thought the proposition perfectly reasonable, but that as to myself, it being under- 
stood that I would spend no more of my own money at Stafford, I relied on you 
that my seat should be properly managed. The seat at Steyning in consequence 
became yours, but how? Not in consequence of your Administration making a 
provision for Lloyd, as they must have done to bring in their Attorney-General, 
but in consequence of Lord Moira’s giving up a place in his own immediate 
patronage which, if he could otherwise have promoted Lord Forbes, I have every 
reason to believe he would have given to my son. So rests the matter. 

The House is to adjourn to-morrow (and would have adjourned to-day, but for 
my accidentally hearing of Sir J. Newport's writ) without the slightest thought 
of me who am now out of Parliament on a reliance which I thought could not 
possibly fail me, without pretence or means to keep Stafford any longer at my 
beck, and sincerely sorry that I have vacated my seat. 

The pressing hurry to bring Pigott [in] I venture to say is felt only by yourself. 
I know it is not by Lord Grenville, and that he and Vansittart understand that 
it is their business to provide him a seat, and I am sorry to say appear to feel the 
priority of my claim more than you do. I have now done with this subject, 
respecting which I shall not utter another word nor take another step; but, being 
on the chapter of grievances which, believe me, my dear Fox, with you is a very 
hateful discussion to me, I will unpack my ming at once and once for all. 

I am allotted a place [Treasurer of the Navy], to which I think there is allotted 
a duty if a party is to be fairly supported—I mean of receiving and entertaining 
members whom the Cabinet cannot open their houses to. Of course, if I mean to 
serve you fairly, out of my office I cannot save one guinea. I tell you frankly that 
I take that office without the slightest feeling of obligation to any one living. 
Perhaps I might say more. It is seventeen years since when you professed to me 
that I should not be content with that alone. I come directly to my point, and 
that is my son. 

I will not recapitulate to you the motives that, independently of the dear 
affection I bear him, influence me on this subject. In the King’s last illness, when 
perhaps I was deemed of more use than the present formed Administration may 
estimate, I had a very distinct pledge from you that Tom should be taken care of. 
All our mutual friends, men and women, cried out Tom must be provided for. 
How does it end? You turn me over with a note to Lord Grenville, which ends 
by a letter from him to ask a place from me for a friend of his, meaning no doubt 
to inform me that he had no patronage that could serve my son. In one word, if 
nothing can be done for my son, the Grenville Administration are perfectly wel- 
come to dispose of my office. 

On the subject of Sir J. Newport, I have spoke with Lord G. It must remain 
as it is. I need not say my object will be to reconcile the Prince to it. 


Something was done for Sheridan’s son, who a year later said in 
a letter to Mr. William Horton of Stafford, ‘My place is totally 
unconnected with politics, and I will not sacrifice the only chance I 
have of comfort to my wife and family to the empty chance of being 
& member in such a Parliament as this is.’ The office was unimportant, 
judging from this remark, made in a letter to his stepmother: 
‘How am I to manage with 400/. per annum; beginning the 10th 
of next October? Nous verrons. I always have fought my way 
through, and shall do still, I suppose.’ 
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Fox’s reply ran :— 


Your letter has vexed me exceedingly. As to the part of it which relates to 
general matter, I will not say a word, because I wish for ever to avoid discussions 
very painful to me and by no means to retort grievance for grievance. If you 
recollect the time you refer to of the K.’s last illness, you must remember that the 
mode you proposed of serving you was highly approved by me, but is utterly inap- 
plicable to the present reign. 

Now, as to the particular question of the seat. The fact is very different from 
what you suppose it. Moira very kindly offered me the office in the Ordnance 
without even a-guess for whom I destined it, but supposing it, I believe, to be 
intended for some member of Parliament who would retain his seat. After some 
deliberation, I thought I could not do so well, all things considered, as compliment 
the D. of Norfolk with it, at the same time saying that if Loyd [sic] was the per- 
son, it would be a great accommodation to me if for the remainder of the Parlis- 
ment Piggott or Romilly could have the seat, Loyd to return to it at the General 
Election of course. That I am anxious the Atty. and Solr. should have seats as 
soon as possible, is most certain, and that I should be more so than Ld. Grenville 
is very natural too. I had certainly, too, understood that the money you said 
might be had would do to settle a seat where money was necessary—Portarlington, 
for instance, or some such. I have mentioned the thing to Piggott, and told him 
the election is to be this week, that he may get qualification, &c. What can | 
now do? 

Now with regard to Tom. I wrote that note because you desired it, and you 
now seem almost to complain that I did write it. I never had him out of my 
mind, and meant to look about for an opportunity to serve him; but I had,! 
confess, no hopes of doing it instantaneously. 

I take for granted if you speak to Piggott he will give up, but I cannot deny 
that the inconvenience arising to me from it will be almost intolerable. I should 
suppose there are many boroughs which might be opened for 2,000/. or less. Now 
if Shelley would pay four, considering two as a part of what he is to pay at the 
General Election, the thing might be done satisfactorily to all parties. If I am to 
depend on the Treasury for the Atty. and Solr., knowing that John King must be 
that first object, I foresee that I shall be without them the whole of the session, 
and how I feel on that subject I have already expressed. My difficulties through 
all these transactions have been more than I can well bear. 


Sheridan’s reply has not been preserved; but the tenor of the 
next letter from Fox indicates that the differences between them had 
been adjusted. 


Thank you, my dear Sheridan, for your letter. I hope Sergeant’s business wil 
do, for, though I could speak to Piggott, yet after my having mentioned it to him 
and his having thanked me for it, it would be very unpleasant. After your busi- 
ness is settled I must look sharp for Romilly,‘ for though there may not be much 
opposition, there will certainly be some with Perceval in a manner as its head, 
and in such a case being without a lawyer is, as I have often experienced, a woful 
thing. Romilly may be more essential than the Atty., but I could not without 
giving offence dare [have] made him the first object. 

I think you had best be on your guard as much as possible till you go t0 


* *21st March, 1806. I was elected to serve in Parliament for the heats of 
Queenborough. Mr. Geo. Peter Moore, who had been returned at the last General 
Election, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds at the request of Mr. Fox to make room 
for me. There was no opposition, but yet it was expected, and considered indi=pen- 
sable that I should be present at the election.’— Memoirs of Romilly, vol. ii. p. 131. 
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Stafford, and that even coming down to the House to-day may be imprudent. I 
dare say you have contributed to the smoothness that is so important at C[arlton} 
H{ousej, for which I am very much obliged to you. Yours ever affly., 

C. J. Fox. 


If unequalled merit, long experience, and brilliant party as well 
as patriotic service, could have received their just reward at the hands 
of the Whigs, their choice would have fallen upon Sheridan as Fox’s 
successor. However, Lord Howick, whose father owed to Sheridan his 
elevation to the Peerage, became Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
Leader of the House of Commons after Fox’s death, and Sheridan was 
foremost and exemplary in loyalty to him and in praise of his conduct. 
Sheridan had set his heart upon succeeding Fox as member for West- 
minster. Lord Grenville used his influence as head of the Govern- 
ment to promote the return of Lord Percy, whose only claim to fill 
the vacant seat consisted in the Duke of Northumberland being his 
father.’ Sheridan was returned despite opposition in quarters where he 
had the right to count upon support, and, when he no longer required 
aid, he was told that he had been thwarted through a mistake. 

In 1811 and 1812 there was a prospect of Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, with their followers, returning to power under the Prince 
Regent, and it has frequently been affirmed that the influence of 
Sheridan was directed with success to keep a Tory Administration in 
office. Earl Grey laid the blame upon Sheridan, and did so, doubt- 
less, with perfect sincerity,® yet he was under a delusion. The truth 
is that the Prince Regent had a great aversion to Earl Grey, and 
that Sheridan, in 1812, was out of touch with his party. He told 
Mr. Speaker Abbot, in that year, ‘he entirely disapproved of the 
language and conduct of his own friends ; that party was very well ; 
but there was another thing still better, and that was the country, 
which they seemed to have forgotten.’’ Francis Horner, writing at 
the time to Hallam with a full knowledge of what had occurred, 
made no reference to unfair play on Sheridan’s part, but truly said 
he was satisfied Lords Grey and Grenville ‘never had any chance of 
coming into office.’* I can now state, on the authority of an un- 
published letter from Lord Grenville to his brother Thomas, that 
Lord Grenville laid the blame of a miscarriage in the negotiations 
on the right shoulders, when he said with reference to a passage in 
an address from the University of Oxford, which he declined to 
present to the Prince Regent as Chancellor, that the language ‘ may 
be construed as approving the Prince’s breach of faith to my own 

5 Professor Smyth said to Moore on the 8th of June, 1827, that Sheridan ‘never 
forgave the Whigs for supporting the Duke of Northumberland’s son against him at 
Westminster. The best man to advise others that could be found anywhere: no such 
man in a Cabinet.’—Diary of Moore, vol. iv. p. 287. 

* Life and Opinions of Lord Grey, pp. 434-434, 


7 Diary of Lord Colchester, vol. ii. p. 272. 
* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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friends, and his continuance of the King’s Ministers and the King’s 
system of Government.’ 

Sheridan’s position in the House and the country at this time is 
clearly exhibited in a letter from his son Tom to Tom’s stepmother. 
Delicacy of health hindered Tom Sheridan from doing justice to 
himself. He was a great sufferer. On the 25th of May 1812 he 
wrote from Ireland: ‘I continue in health much as I was; I cannot 
walk, or ride at a foot pace from the oppression instantly brought 
on my breathing. I am miserably thin and weak.’ His children, 
who, when they grew up, were the handsomest men and women of 
their day, are mentioned in the same letter to his stepmother. 
“You can have no conception how the children are improved. You 
know I believe myself impartial, and I declare I think them quite 
beautiful now, and finer or healthier creatures I defy the world to 
produce’; adding, ‘ what a Godsend it would be could I get some 
appointment at the Cape or elsewhere for a couple of years.’ He 
was appointed Colonial Treasurer at the Cape, where he died in 1817. 
The appoimtment was obtained in the following circumstances. 
Dr. Knight of Stafford had visited town and appealed to Sheridan for 
help in an application at the War Office, and Sheridan accom- 
panied him there and had a long personal interview with the Duke 
of York. On rejoining Dr. Knight in the waiting room, he was 
in high spirits, and exclaimed, ‘How fortunate, my dear fellow, 
that you brought me here this morning. The Duke was so glad to see 
me, asked me about my family, especially about Tom. I told him 
Tom was doing nothing, and the Duke has given him an appointment 
at the Cape.’ ® 

Writing from Rossie Priory on the 16th November 1812, Tom 
discussed at great length his stepmother’s suggestions as to Sheridan 
re-entering Parliament, after Stafford had rejected him. The salient 
passages are these :— 

In the view I take of my Father's political situation, 1 always consider the 
breach between him and Grey's party as final and irrevocable. In the improbable 
event of their coming into power no principle of exclusion would be exercised 
towards hiw, doubtless; but if he accepted office it must then be asa Prince’s Man, 
and without even the opportunities of influence with the party, or admission to 
their contidence. But let us suppose him an tmdependent member in your sense 
of the word, aud after exhausting an undue proportion of his limited and shattered 
means, he walks into the House, connected with no party and obliged to no patron 
—what then? 

Since Fox’s death, up to the appointment of the Regency nearly, my Father 
might have been Minister of the country any day in the year, would he but have 
dedicated himself to Parliamentary duty and made but common exertion to place 
himself on that height. This is notorious, admitted by all parties. Tell me, then, 





* Dr. Knight related this anecdote to his son, from whom I have had it, and 
it proves that Sheridan was far more concerned about his own son than about 
his friend. He stiangely fancied, however, that he had helped his friend, and sent 
a line to R. Peake to the effect that everything had been settled in Knight’s favour. 
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if, when everything that could tempt and facilitate presented itself to his ambition, 
when even procrastination could not destroy—nay, served to improve—the oppor- 
tunity, and his prominence was secured and authority pre-established by the delay 
of his appearance, when private as well as public circumstances goaded him on 
all sides to come forward—if then, and with such advantages, he abandoned the 
task, what is there to expect from solitary exertion now ? 

He must join some party; the day of struggle and combat is past. I have 
written to him, advising him strongly to join Wellesley, and I do not hesitate to 
say that, if the Prince would bring him in, with the express understanding that 
such was the line he intended to adopt (which the Prince might be more ready to 
acquiesce in than you may imagine), I see nothing disreputable to my Father in 
the transaction ; on the contrary, the independence of his political life is so gene- 
rally acknowledged that the Prince would gain credit for not having abandoned 
one friend at least—nay, I would go still farther: if the Prince will bring him in 
with the understanding generally that he is not to support the present Ministers, I 
see no reason why he should not accept the offer. 


be made.’ To say truth, my only fear is— 
it may not be made."° 


The only offer of an independent seat to Sheridan was made by 
the Duke of Norfolk in 1815, and the Duke died before the arrange- 
ments were completed. Nothing was done for him by the Prince 
Regent, and I affirm this, despite the story about Wootten Bassett, 
which, when King, he narrated to Mr. Croker, and Mr. Croker pre- 
pared for publication, along with many other fictions from the same 
august lips. 

To use Mr. Gladstone’s well-chosen and effective words, Sheridan 
was ‘ a true, brave, and also wise politician.’ He wasa patriot whose 
only price was his country’s welfare. He was devoid alike of selfish 
greed and personal claims. His dominant passion at the last, whether 
in Parliament or out of it, whether in office or in a private station, 
was the advancement in the world of the remarkable son whom 


he dearly loved, and who honoured and rewarded him with true 
filial devotion. 


W. Fraser Rae. 


'» From boyhood Tom Sheridan took a keen interest in his father’s parliamentary 


conduct. He was fourteen and under Dr. Parr’s tuition when the debates on the 


Regency excited the country. He then added this postscript to a letter to his 
father: ‘ Both the Dt and I think you ought to have laid by till Pit had spoke, for 
as you all spoke first you had Nobody to answer anything that Pit chose to say, 
the Dr says tho’ you had all the argument on your side and J think so too.’ 


Vor, XLIII—No, 252 
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THE NATIVE PRESS IN INDIA 


Ir was once said deliberately by the late Sir Henry Maine that there 
was no such thing as a workable law of seditious libel in India. The 
Government would appear to have resigned itself to that belief, seeing 
that for the last sixteen years, with one isolated exception, it has 
been content to leave the native newspapers to themselves, to publish 
what they chose unchallenged. This abstinence cannot have arisen 
from any want of provocation, for there has probably never been a 
week during this period when some paper or another could not have 
been reasonably made the subject of a State prosecution ; nor can it 
be explained on the ground of a consistent conviction that it was best 
to leave the mischief alone. The Government of India has never 
sincerely believed that it did not matter what the native press said ; 
it has merely endeavoured to believe that it did not matter very 
much. And so when the country in the course of last summer began 
to show some signs of disquiet, under the pressure of famine and 
plague regulations, the Government’s philosophy forsook it at once. 
The diffidence about coming to close quarters with the uncertainties 
of the now celebrated Section 124 had to be put aside, and a whole 
series of prosecutions were instituted in quick succession against the 
editors and publishers who appeared to be fanning the agitation. In 
the result, all doubts as to the efficacy of the law as it stood were 
cleared up, at the expense of the journalists selected for the experi- 
ment, and it was taken for granted by most people that the trouble 
was over. The Government had had no difficulty in securing its 
convictions, the most important of which had been confirmed on 
appeal by the High Courts. Native editors are not as a rule cast in 
the mould of Wilkes or of Cobbett, and the air was full of apologies 
from those who had offended, and disclaimers from those who imagined 
themselves to have gone too near the verge. It might well be sup- 
posed that, with these proofs obtained of the strength of its own 
position, and of the docility of its critics, the Government would 
have been satisfied to fall back on its old position. But it was 
evident that a reaction had set in at Simla, and that the authorities 
were now as anxious to go on as they had formerly been to avoid a 
conflict. It soon began to be rumoured that they were meditating a 
decisive stroke. We have it on the authority of Mr. Chalmers, the 
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Legal Member, that one of the courses proposed was a press law, on 
the lines of Lord Lytton’s Act, giving large powers of control to the 
executive, and it is very little of a secret that this was the expedient 
most favoured in some quarters. Under the influence, however, as 
we may presume, of the India Office, more moderate counsels have 
prevailed ; and the restlt is the project embodied in certain amend- 
ments of the Indian Codes that have recently been laid before the 
Legislative Council at Calcutta. 

To note another Jubilee coincidence, the freedom of the press in 
India is practically commensurate with the Queen’s reign. It was in 
the year 1835, more precisely, that Sir Charles Metcalfe, being then 
temporarily Governor-General, suddenly repealed the existing press 
regulations, to the no small dismay of his masters, the Court of 
Directors, when they eventually got the news. After a lapse of sixty 
years the existence of a free press in a country so circumstanced as 
India must still strike every observer of politics as such an extraordinary 
and unparalleled phenomenon that one is tempted to a few remarks 
as to its origin. The absolute liberty of the press in India to-day 
might be described as an accident, the result of another accident. It 
was not a concession granted to the native newspapers, for it preceded 
their existence. It not only preceded the newspapers, but it came in 
advance of the system of State education, with its universities, colleges, 
and schools, which alone could have made a native newspaper press 
possible, except on the most insignificant scale. Those who rescinded 
the Indian press regulations in 1835 were not thinking of a future 
which would in any case have seemed to them indefinitely remote, 
but of the English journals in Calcutta, whose squabbles with the 
(iovernment had given them far more importance before the public 
than they could have gained by any other means. It was no doubt 
felt that to leave them to themselves would be to leave them to 
obscurity; and the idea that the newspaper press generally might 
attain to any general influence throughout the country could scarcely, 
in that land of distances, have entered into the calculations of the 
most far-sighted before the time of railways. Yet we need not at 
all suppose that the lofty sentiments which were uttered over the 
liberation of the Indian press were insincere. It was altogether a 
notable and well-marked period. Having pretty well completed the 
processes of acquisition and pacification, the Anglo-Indian was turning 
his attention to questions of the moral and material elevation of the 
country. Most of the aspirations and ideas of these latter days are 
to be found springing to light during this brief breathing space, 
soon to be interrupted by the fresh cycle of troubles that set in with 
1838, and only to reappear, sadly sobered and modified, after the 
revelations of the Mutiny. But in the thirties there was a general 
mood of robust belief in the speedy regeneration of India by the grace 
of British influenceand the political maxims of the English Whig party. 


T2 
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Mr. Macaulay had just gained his great victory for Western over 
Oriental education ; and he confidently foresaw the spirit of Bacon 
informing the new seats of learning which the State was now to be 
setting up. The ardent missionary discerned in the spread of know- 
ledge and enlightenment the inevitable collapse of Hinduism, and 
began to look forward to the wholesale conversion of a people thus 
shattered in their own beliefs. The liberal-minded official, anxious 
for economic progress, was beginning to place his hopes in the intro- 
duction and example of British capital and enterprise. Hence a 
more tolerant feeling everywhere towards the non-commissioned 
European, whether he were merchant, planter, lawyer, or journalist. 
Under these circumstances Metcalfe, while he may have been 
primarily consulting for the dignity of Government in forestalling 
the deportation of any more struggling editors, no doubt gratified 
his own inclinations and felt that he was moving with the times 
when he decreed the freedom of the press. What he did, of course, 
speaking literally, was simply to remove a body of special regulations 
that had previously been in existence. But the liberty of the press, 
the privileges of the fourth estate, the freedom of discussion, are 
phrases so constantly used as if to denote some specific and funda- 
mental right of the British citizen that the majority of those who 
thought that the way to bring the natives of India to the level of their 
own countrymen was to give them identical institutions probably felt 
that. this was a great step of assimilation. But as Mr. Chalmers 
found it necessary to point out once more the other day at Calcutta, 
the law of England knows nothing affirmatively of the liberties or 
privileges of the press. A man is free to write and publish what he 
pleases, as he is free to walk the streets and join his fellows there, 
whether half a dozen in number or as many thousands. It is an 
indifferent act. But if the thousands get uproarious and begin to 
menace the peace and property of the neighbourhood, the law becomes 
cognisant of that gathering as an unlawful assembly, and the members 
are responsible for participating therein. In the same way does printed 
matter come into the constitutional field of view only when it is a 
question of some supposed offence, sedition, blasphemy, or libel. 
Nor does it admit of being affirmed that the English legislature ever 
considered it desirable, as an abstract proposition, that printed 
opinion and discussion should be left unregulated. On the contrary, 
the emancipation of the press was effected at a time when the 
Government was very far from having renounced responsibility for 
the opinions of its subjects. It was no longer at the end of the 
seventeenth century a persuasion that the beliefs of the minority 
must be burnt out at the stake or cut down by the sword; but it 
was still taken for granted that the holding of heterodox tenets dis- 
qualified a man as a good citizen ; and public opinion, less tolerant 
than the Government, was constantly calling for increased penalties 
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against Catholics, Jacobites, and Dissenters. In characteristic English 
fashion, the Parliament of William the Third, as every reader of 
Macaulay remembers, removed all restraints upon the press, not out 
ofany regard for the principle, but because the licensing laws as they 
stood were working badly. That the liberties obtained in 1694 were in 
fact much in advance of public sentiment is indicated by the frequent 
procedure against press offenders by ‘General Warrant,’ which, in 
spite of its illegality, seems to have been accepted without protest, 
till challenged and overthrown in 1763 by the dauntless editor of 
the North Briton. And if we think that the unfettered liberty of 
the press was one of those things that were bound to come sooner 
or later in a free State, as probably it was, let us remember after all 
how apt we are to take the what is for the what must have been. 
Had some similar stroke of fortune removed all restrictions from the 
theatre, we might ere now have seen a new development of Aris- 
tophanic comedy in England. As it is, everyone looks upon the 
strictest prohibition of political subjects on the stage, side by side 
with absolute license to the caricaturist, as part of the natural and 
necessary order of things in a rightly constituted commonwealth. 
The great Continental nations have not yet arrived at the belief 
that the formation of public opinion is a matter to which govern- 
ments can or should be indifferent. But, owing to the largely 
fortuitous circumstance that Anglo-Indian legislators had an example 
of more than a century’s standing before them, a liberty which would 
seem preposterous to a German or Russian statesman dealing with 
his own countrymen was hastily surrendered to the subjects of an 
alien and isolated Government, separated from them in ideas, race, 
and religion, in the cheerful belief that the results of the experiment 
must necessarily answer to the excellence of its intentions. 

When one comes, therefore, to consider the character of the press 
thus suddenly bidden into existence, no reflecting person should be 
disposed to judge it over-harshly. It comes in naturally for many 
hard words from exasperated and misrepresented Anglo-Indians. Its 
uses may be hard to discover, and its mischiefs obvious, but it is after 
all the creature of circumstances. An English journalist has only to 
take the position of his Hindu or Mussalman contemporary, and 
imagine himself put in charge of a native newspaper, with a free 
hand and orders to go ahead, to realise how difficult it would be to 
make his mark. The fact that there is no Government to overthrow, 
and none to substitute, takes half the salt out of politics, and tends 
to bring their discussion down, if temperately handled, to essay 
writing. The field of advice and criticism is certainly open: but 
the majority of Indian public affairs are of a very technical and 
unstimulating character, and even if the laboriously minded 
journalist were to apply himself to study, to the extent of being able 
to meet professional experts on their own ground, he would long 
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have outstripped the comprehension of his readers. But suppose the 
new man, seeing the difficulties of the situation here, has resolved to 
advance along new and more popular lines—where are his alter- 
natives? Foreign politics do not exist for the mass of the popula- 
tion. It is only on the rarest occasions—one of the few instances 
being the feeling that was awakened last year by the Sultan’s 
victories over Greece—that any glimmer of interest in what is passing 
elsewhere reveals itself in India. Then there is no place for sport, 
social amusements, music, the drama, literature, science, art, or 
foreign travel; for these things have no existence as matters of 
general and recognised interest in the narrow and monotonous life of 
the people of Hindustan. What is more strange is that there is no 
commercial intelligence, and in a land of agriculture no attention to 
agricultural topics. A belated reprint of some returns or report 
from one of the Government Gazettes, inserted now and again when 
there is nothing better to fill a page, is all the acknowledgment 
that this vital interest receives from the newspapers of the country. 
But here, again, if our reformer were to decide to make agri- 
culture his feature, and could enlist Dr. Voelcker and Professor 
Wallace among his contributors, he would find himself met by 
the difficulty that his paper would still probably not reach a single 
ryot, while it would have ceased to be read by the Babu class. 
The absence of everything corresponding to our money-market 
intelligence is even more peculiar, inasmuch as the great business 
class, the fraternity of bankers, merchants, grain-dealers, and money- 
lenders, who until recent years formed the only middle-class in 
Indian society, have from time immemorial been very alert about 
every phase of public affairs that could affect their many-sided 
interests, and often in days past gave astonishing proof of the 
accuracy and rapidity of their information from distant parts of the 
country. Nevertheless, the native newspapers make no attempt to 
produce anything answering to a City article; and the commercial 
and financial columns are almost the only parts of the Anglo- 
Indian journals from which they do not freely borrow. The omission 
is surely very significant of the isolation of the native journalist, 
who produces, when we get to the bottom of it, simply for the literary 
caste to which he belongs and to which his interests are confined. Is it 
wonderful that an institution which has sprung up in so thin a soil, 
in so cramped a situation, should show small signs of a healthy, 
vigorous growth; or that, deprived of all lighter topics, debarred 
from most serious ones by the ignorance and apathy of its public, the 
Indian press should remain confined to politics as its one interest ? 
And by politics one must not understand all that the word would 
convey to a European reader. Measures of the first importance, of 
the most far-reaching consequences, may make their entrance upon the 
public stage and pass their slow way across it to fulfilment or rejection 
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almost unnoticed as long as they afford no appeal to sentiment. 
But if a Magistrate riding across his district is charged with having 
given a couple of cuts with his cane to the lazy attendant who has 
not got his refreshment ready half way, or a police officer with 
having shot a Raja’s tame deer asa nuisance; if a Professor has 
turned an impudent student out of doors, or a Missionary College 
ventured to convert one of its pupils—any stimulus of this sort, and 
the whole vernacular press is ablaze with excitement. Politics, in 
short, are represented in its view by those acts of Government, and 
especially of its local officers, which admit of being utilised for hostile 
criticism. But even in this unvarying opposition to Government, 
as we have seen before, the native editor is the creature of circum- 
stances. It is not easy for him to find where his line lies vis & vis 
of a Government which he cannot upset, and which it is even 
forbidden to hint too openly at upsetting. The part of eulogist 
would be highly unpopular, and would earn no gratitude from the 
official classes, who would merely take it as a bid for a post under 
Government ; and finally the native journalist has no constructive 
politics. Like the native politician, he suffers from the want of a 
goal and a purpose. These classes have no desire to turn us out, for 
they know what must follow, and they have no wish either for 
anarchy or the Russians. At the same time, being in opposition 
without any sense of responsibility, nothing hinders them from 
advocating measures which would make the continuance of British 
rule an impossibility ; while they are constantly found in bitter 
opposition to other measures, simply because brought forward by 
Government, which ought in all consistency to have their warmest 
support. Thus papers which when it suits them quote readily from 
Mill on ‘ Liberty ’ vehemently assailed a few years ago the Bill that 
was introduced for protecting Hindu child-wives from the outrages 
of immature wedlock. There are no sets of phrases more constantly 
in the mouth of native writers and public speakers than those which 
turn on the evils of bureaucracy and the blessings of representative 
government. But these very persons will at the same time betray in 
the most guileless way that they do not in the least yearn for the 
triumph of the representative principle or for the extinction of 
bureaucracy. Ina country where the ambition of every second man is 
to obtain a place in Government service, the whole pressure and 
tendency of public opinion is for more posts and larger establish- 
ments. The extension of an office or department is the most popular 
act that an Indian Government can commit. From the humble octroi 
clerk who makes work in hope of bringing in a cousin to the speakers 
of the National Congress with their cry for ‘ simultaneous examina- 
tions,’ everyone is bent on increasing and aggrandising the bureau- 
eracy. Native sentiment in this respect is an exaggeration of 
Continental sentiment. Even a gaol-bird has been heard to say to a 
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man with whom he was arguing, ‘I wear the uniform of the State: 
but who are you?’ The fault of the present public service in native 
eyes is that it is not manned entirely by natives. But it is 
often attacked as though it was the form of government that was 
objected to. To take a last instance, the British soldier is constantly 
being held up to obloquy ; but as far as out of the inconsistencies of 
the native politician one can frame for him that ultimate ideal 
which he will not formulate for himself, it is that the country should 
be comfortably held down by British bayonets, while the clerkly 
classes, after a free education at the general cost, should be invested 
with its administration. 

Out of such a medley of contradictory ideas it is not strange that 
the only constant feature of this criticism is disapproval of any move 
the Government can take in any direction whatsoever. On the other 
hand, from the difficulty of making any reply, the cue of the Govern- 
ment has been to assume the lofty indifference that proceeds 
from the consciousness of latent force : 

The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 


Knowing that with the shadow of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 


A dignified and intelligible attitude; but unfortunately the practice 


of Government has never come up toits principles. On the contrary, 
it is notorious how often fussy governors of provinces have made 
the lives of their subordinates a burden by the importance they have 
given to every calumnious or absurd story put about by the native 
newspapers. The homage paid in these days to the power of the press 
has, in truth, never been more strikingly exemplified than in the atten- 
tion thus bestowed on the utterances of obscure local prints, which 
may be well known all the time to be conducted by persons almost 
illiterate, and wholly without credit among their neighbours. But, 
at the same time, there have been many far-sighted men connected 
with the Government of India who, on broader grounds, have insisted 
upon the inevitable danger of allowing a stream of invariably hostile 
comment to be constantly poured into the empty and credulous 
minds of the people—their only source of information as to the 
doings and motives of their rulers. Thus the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, though tranquil, has never been strong, and on the first 
appearance of political disquietude last year it shifted totally. Even 
the possibility of a repulse in the courts from the ambiguity of the 
Penal Code could not deter it from taking up case after case of 
sedition. 

Of Section 1244 of the Indian Penal Code, inasmuch as it has 
been so exhaustively threshed out in the law courts, and is now 
about to be recast, there is no temptation to say more than is strictly 
necessary. But from the position it has come to occupy in relation 
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to the whole question it cannot be quite passed over. The section 
says that whoever ‘excites or attempts to excite feelings of disaffec- 
tion to the Government established by law in British India’ has 
committed an offence rendering him liable to a wide range of penalties 
thereinafter enumerated. Obviously this must raise the question 
in each case, What are feelings of disaffection? The ‘ Explanation’ 
appended by the framers of the law elucidates the matter thus : 

Such a disapprobation of the measures of Government as is compatible with a 
disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority of the Government and to 


support the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful attempts to sub- 
vert or resist that authority is not disaffection. 


It seems to have been a general impression among lawyers that 
the effect of this ‘Explanation’ was to qualify the force of the pre- 
ceding words to an extent that would make a conviction doubtful in 
all but flagrant cases. It tells us certainly what is not disaffection ; 
but this may still leave much doubt as to what is. The judges 
before whom the question has come have rendered it by different 
equivalents. It appears, indeed, to be a word not always of the 
plainest import. I was reading a few days back an account of 
a ladies’ bicycle race at the Aquarium, in which it was stated that 
‘through the disaffection of Roger (the twelve days’ race winner), 
Farrar and Blackburn were left alone to fight for the supremacy.’ 
What should one gather from this? That Roger was sick or sulky ? 
Or perhaps her disaffection means nothing more than that she was 
absent from the contest. At any rate the term is one with rather a 
wide range of meaning, from the physical to the mental state, like 
disorder, distemper, indisposition. And when we have lately seen 
the most eminent judges in England severed into two bodies of equally 
weighty opinion by a question as to whether a given act comes within 
the meaning of the word ‘cruelty,’ and again as to what constitutes 
a ‘place,’ it seems rash to expect that minds of lesser acumen will be 
able to lay down exactly the obscurer borders of such a term as ‘ disaf- 
fection.’ Up to a few years ago the result of an appeal to the law on 
this point might, in fact, have been very questionable. But a great 
change has lately come over the spirit of the Indian law courts, 
which no longer delight in taking roundabout legal paths for arriving 
at decisions repugnant fo common-sense and baffling to the admini- 
stration. Beginning with Mr. Justice Strachey’s elaborate judgment 
in the leading case of Tilak, all the High Court Judges before whom the 
question has come have insisted strongly on the distinction between 
the disapproval of particular measures of Government, which is 
innocent, and the exciting of that general disapproval of the Govern- 
ment as an institution, of which one of the synonyms is disaffection, 
which they have agreed to consider criminal and have punished. 
Sustained by the strong and clear decisions it had obtained, which, 
as they included pronouncements by the Chief Justices of Bombay 
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and of the North-West Provinces, constituted a body of precedent to 
which subsequent decisions would conform, the executive Government 
might have rested content. But it has preferred to follow up the 
success and deal with the Press question actively by two amendments 
of the Penal Code and two of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The 
principal object of the latter is merely to enable the Government to 
take securities for good behaviour from misguided writers who indulge 
in sedition, blackmail, or obscenity, as they can now do from other 
persons of bad livelihood. Of the two amendments to the Penal 
Code, one is directed against the publication as news of mischievous 
reports, calculated to cause public alarm, or to set class against class. 
The other is the substitution of a new ‘Explanation’ to Section 
124a, running thus :— 


Comments on measures of Government with a view to obtain their alteration 
by lawful means, without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt, or 
disaffection, do not constitute an offence. 


Doubtless this change of wording does clear the ground to some 
extent, but it surely still leaves abundant room for uncertainty. One 
may criticise any particular measure of the Government, say a new tax 
oran enhancement of land revenue; but one must nov do it in a way that 
may be deemed capable of stirring up active ill will against the Govern- 
ment. But what then of such ordinary epithets, in regard to the criti- 
cism of taxation, as inequitable, greedy, rapacious, oppressive, iniquitous, 
tyrannical—terms harmless enough in English controversy, but which 
have such a different ring when employed towards an irremovable 
Government ? Can it be said that such expressions do not inculcate, 
in a more or less remote measure, feelings of active ill will for the 
Government whose dealings are thus spoken of? Would any of us 
care to stake his personal liberty that they do not, with a persuasive 
barrister appearing for the prosecution and the atmosphere perhaps 
charged with political excitement ? It would seem to the lay mind 
that, if the new ‘ Explanation’ should pass as it is drafted, there will 
still be occasion for practising lawyers to rub their hands. 

But though the proposed alterations may not be free from these 
and other objections, it must be recognised that the course adopted 
by the Government of India is vastly more politic than the alternative 
which they had under consideration and, if report is true, favoured. 
It may seem inconsistent to deprecate a return to legislation on the 
lines of Lord Lytton’s Press Act, seeing that that measure is allowed 
to have fulfilled its purpose excellently. It is notorious that the out- 
cries raised against it were three parts pure clap-trap, and that its 
working was neither injurious nor despotic. In fact, no prosecution 
or suspension was ever instituted under it—so well did the knowledge 
that the power was in reserve suffice to secure the end in view. But 
the fatal objection to the re-enactment of Lord Lytton’s Act is that 
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it would never last, and that nobody at this time of day would believe 
that it was going to last. To pass it now would be merely to set up 
a target for the next Radical Administration to demolish with great 
demonstration of its superior attachment to the principles of progress 
and freedom. To pass such a measure would be to give the imme- 
diate signal for.a joining of hands on the part of agitators in India and 
extreme politicians in England, an alliance out of which nothing but 
misapprehensions and mischief can come. Nor can anyone wish to 
see more legislation by mandate in the Viceroy’s Council. That body 
has not even yet recovered altogether from the discredit it incurred 
when, after unanimously supporting Lord Lytton’s Act in 1878, its 
official members, four years afterwards, under Lord Ripon, to the 
amazement of the public, spoke one after another just as pronoun- 
cedly for repeal. As a subordinate body, the Indian legislature has 
more than once had to pass measures it was known to dislike, and that 
were against its convictions. Such a necessity puts it in a sufficiently 
false position towards its own subjects ; but the effect ofa total change 
of front must be to destroy any respect it possesses, and it would be 
an ill day if another such exhibition was seen to be impending. Let 
us be thankful for the wisdom, wherevér it was found, that has saved 
us from these consequences. On the other hand, two or three 
amendments of the codes, brought forward as a part of a general 
revision that is in process, are an intangible mark comparatively, and. 
can only be combated by argument. To those, however, who say, 
‘Why not have let the thing alone altogether ?’ one might reply that, 
if there is to be a law against sedition at all, it is best for everyone 
that it should be as definite and certain in its operation as possible. 
No one can deny that it is repugnant to natural justice to see men 
getting heavily punished for saying nothing more than scores of 
others have said with impunity, or than they themselves may have 
often said before. What would be thought in England if the dor- 
mant terrors of the law of blasphemy were suddenly revived against 
the last half-dozen publications of a free-thinking tendency ? 

One would like to end an article, like a novel, cheerfully : and it 
would be easy to finish with a few hopeful anticipations of the good 
time ahead, when the native newspapers shall only serve to interpret 
to the masses the benign intentions of the Government, and to keep 
the Government informed of the wants and desires of the millions. 
But in sober truth it is difficult to see how any radical improvement 
can be looked for. Amendments in the law of sedition itself are of 
little consequence as compared with the disposition to apply the law, 
which will fluctuate as greatly as it has done before. And, moreover, 
the press, given the intention, can do just as much harm without 
sedition as with it. It is the pertinacious, irreconcilable opposition all 
along the line, misrepresenting motives, distorting facts and figures, 
and above all maligning the individual officers who are carrying on the 
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administration in touch with the people, that sows most of the bad 
seed in the long run. It is impossible to prove that writers who 
argue that the railways are ruining the country are not honest ; but 
such views may be suggested in a way to do just as much harm, when 
addressed to an ignorant and inconceivably credulous public, as an 
article asserting that the despotism of the Czar would be preferable 
to the tyrannies of the Queen-Empress—a thesis sometimes attempted 
in safer days. The law, in fact, will only touch the stupid blunderer, 
who is by presumption the most harmless. Just as little is it pos- 
sible to stem the flow of personal attacks upon the officers of Govern- 
ment in their official capacity by the law of libel, which in the rare 
instances where it admits of being invoked places the prosecutor in 
effect upon his defence, and offers such opportunities to the other 
side that it is not wonderful that the Government is very shy of 
giving leave to bring an action in such cases. If it is possible to 
imagine the entire English press existing as a thing apart from the 
public, the organ of a single class, indifferent or opposed to national 
interests and national successes, and animated by a standing spirit of 
hostility which would lead it to rejoice over a disaster to the country’s 
arms, and would render even the evidences of material prosperity a 
subject of affliction—if such a press could have existed here, it is 
obvious that it would not have existed long unregulated. Such a 
press, unfortunately, has come to exist in India, but its regulation is 
impossible because regulations have not been wanted in England. 
Things being as they are, the situation cannot be remedied by any 
safeguards that it would be practicable or just to introduce now; 
and, from the nature of its position, the native press will continue 
to be a thorn in the side of Government, and an obstacle to a 
good understanding between the country and its rulers. We have 
to pay the penalties of an untimely experiment in political trans- 
plantation. And if the result acts as a warning against the hasty 
extension of other institutions—such as trial by jury, for exam- 
ple—which took centuries of growth in British soil to attain and 
adapt themselves to their present functions, in the belief that trans- 
ferred full grown to the East they will follow the same course of 
development and bring forth the same fruits, that warning is 
perhaps the main service that the experiment of 1835 is now capable 
of rendering. 


G. M. CHESNEY. 
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THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL 
AND TO-DAY 


Waite Ex-Premier Rosebery was recently lauding the triumphs of 
the Free Trade Manchester School at Manchester, Foreign Minister 
Goluchowski, in Vienna, was beseeching the nations of Europe to 
combine against the destructive competition with Trans-Oceanic 
countries : ‘ We must fight shoulder to shoulder against the common 
danger,’ he exclaims, ‘ and arm ourselves for the struggle with all the 
means at our disposal.’ ‘European nations must close ranks in 
order successfully to defend their existence.’ 

Thus do extremes meet, and we see once more how much 
depends upon the point of view. Had the predictions of the 
Manchester School been realised, cheaper goods from across the seas 
would be hailed as an economic gain, and a blessing to the recipients, 
instead of being considered a menace to their existence. Every port 
would be open to this influx of goods, and the new countries which 
supplied them hailed as benefactors, for ‘Free exchange of com- 
modities’ was the watchword, but it was undreamt of then that the 
commodities of the new lands sent to the old might take the form of 
competing manufactured articles, which makes all the difference. 

Sixty years ago steam upon land and upon sea—the steamship 
and the railway train—began their revolutionary work, Britain, their 
creator, situated upon beds of coal and ironstone, being naturally the 
scene of their development. The world was a mere looker-on while 
she harnessed steam and began to change it. If any other country 
wished to avail itself of the advantages of the new inventions, to 
Britain it must go for everything connected therewith. Britain 
had realised her destiny, and was soon to become the workshop of 
the world. 

There appeared upon the scene the Manchester School—Villiers, 
Cobden, Bright, and their colleagues—demanding on behalf of the 
masses that the taxes upon food should be repealed. The repeal of 
these taxes, which passes under the name of ‘ Free Trade’ in Britain, 
in contradistinction to ‘ Protection,’ has little to do with the modern 
doctrine of Protection, as it is now known in other countries. Such 
taxes could never have been defended by the Protectionist of to-day, 
because it was impossible that the amount of food-products could 
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thereby be considerably increased. The only sound defence for a 
protective duty, according to the cosmopolitan protectionist, is when it 
can be justly claimed that to levy it for a time will so stimulate 
home production of the article taxed as to supply the wants of the 
nation ; and, further, that home competition will then soon result in 
the nation obtaining a surer, cheaper, and better supply from within 
its own domain than it ever did or could do from foreign sources. 

A tax levied under these conditions is endorsed by John Stuart 
Mill’s celebrated paragraph, which John Bright once said to the 
writer ‘would cause hereafter more injury to the world than all his 
writings would do good,’ and is also recognised as sound or unsound 
by Marshall, according to circumstances, and is what is meant in our 
day by ‘ Protection’ outside of Britain. 

Conditions connected with this tax have in no wise changed, and 
therefore the work of the Manchester School stands. Such a tax 
imposed upon food to-day would operate precisely as it did before, 
unless by some marvellous discovery the soil of Britain can be made 
to grow an abundance of food for the wants of its inhabitants. A 
temporary tax then, if necessary, to induce capital to develop the 
new process would be justifiable. 

For the reason stated, the modern advocate of Protection 
denounces as strenuously as any Corn Law Repealer the tax upon 
food in Britain. 

The wonderful success of these British inventions, the steamship 
and the train, and the profits resulting from the command of the 
world’s manufacturing which these inventions gave, coupled with the 
undoubted advantages flowing from the free importation of food 
products, had the natural result of creating the most sanguine views 
of the future position and prosperity of the United Kingdom, and the 
successful apostles of the Manchester School were above all men justifi- 
ably the most sanguine, and this was the lesson they drew from the 
then existing conditions : 

Nature has decreed, and wisely so, that all nations of the earth shall be inter- 
dependent, each with a mission. To one is given fertile soil, to another rich mines, 
to a third great forests ; to one sunshine and heat, to another temperate zone, and 
to another colder clime; one nation shall perform this service, another that, and a 


third shall do something else ; all co-operating, each furnishing its natural product, 
forming one grand harmonious whole. 


How beautiful the picture! Then followed the second postulate : 


It is clearly seen that to our beloved land, Great Britain, has been assigned the 
high mission of manufacturing for her sister nations. Our kin beyond the sea shall 
send to us in our ships their cotton from the Mississippi valley ; India shall con- 
tribute its jute, Russia its hemp and its flax, Australia its finer wools, and we, with 
our supplies of coal and ironstone for our factories and workshops, our skilled 
mechanics and artificers, and our vast capital, shall invent and construct the 
necessary machinery, and weave these materials into fine cloth for the nations; all 
shall be fashioned by us and made fit for the use of men. Our ships which reach 
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us laden with raw materials shall return to all parts of the earth laden with these 
our higher products made.from the crude. This exchange of raw for finished 
products under the decrees of nature makes each nation the servant of the other, 
and proclaims the brotherhood of man. Peace and goodwill shall reign upon the 
earth, one nation after another must follow our example, and free exchange of 
commodities shall everywhere prevail. Their ports shall open wide for the reception 
of our finished products, as ours are open for their raw materials. 


Such the beliefs, the hopes—the not unreasonable hopes, judging 
from their premises—of the Manchester School ; for let it be said, in 
justice to these good and great men, that the picture they drew, 
and which we have endeavoured to portray, was realised, Great 
Britain did become the workshop of the world, and each of the great 
nations played the réle prescribed and performed the services indi- 
cated. No nation, not even the American, ever made such progress 
or accumulated such wealth upon products manufactured as Britain 
did in this stage of her history. The prospectus of the Barrow Steel 
Company stated that profits had been 30 and 40 percent. per annum, 
and in one year they had reached the incredible rate of 60 per cent. 
upon the entire capital. This is only one straw showing the unheard- 
of returns made by the manufacturers of Britain when the world was 
at its feet, and before strenuous competition had reduced, and in 
many cases banished, profits. And well deserved was the reward 
reaped by the nation, great as it was, which had given steam to the 
world, inaugurated the age of machinery, and made the world its 
debtor for all time. 

The law of Nature as interpreted by the Manchester School was 
revealed in the supposed facts that the resources of the various 
countries of the earth greatly differed, the capabilities of the men and 
women thereof not less so, and that manufacturing could be success- 
fully conducted only in Great Britain. That tool-steel, or indeed 
any kind of steel, much less fine machinery, could be made except 
there—that the finest woollen, linen, and cotton cloth could be 
produced successfully in new lands—were suggestions which at that 
day were not even hinted, but which, if they had been made, would 
have been greeted with derision. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that these able men of the 
Manchester School would ever have assumed that the principal 
nations of the earth, or those aspiring to become such, would 
contentedly play the subordinate part assigned them had the 
manufacturing field been open to them. The very keystone of the 
Manchester structure was necessarily that the various nations 
were restricted by Nature to play the réle of growers of raw 
materials, no other being possible. We find to-day, on the contrary, 
after a period of enforced acquiescence, that nations with rare unanimity 
have aspired to share the higher task of fashioning their raw 
materials into finished products for themselves, and neither British 
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eapital nor skill has been wanting to insure their success. Indeed, 
it is chiefly owing to these that competition with their own country 
has been rendered possible in the Far East. So far from the resources 
of nations being generally meagre and unsuitable for manufac- 
turing, or their people incapable, as the Manchester School assumed, 
the success of their manufacturing efforts, generally speaking, has 
been surprising. Germany has become one of the largest manufac- 
turing countries. France and Switzerland have almost monopolised 
the silk manufacture in Europe. Russia is engaged in building 
steel and engineering works under the supervision of the most skilled 
American constructors ; two of these establishments, now well for- 
ward, rival the best works of America, after which they are copied. 
Japan and China are building factories of the latest and most 
approved character, always with British machinery and generally 
under British direction. Mexico is weaving cotton cloth, manu- 
facturing paper, and two bicycle factories are now under construction 
there. The jute and cotton mills of India are numerous and 
increasing, and Bombay is establishing an Engineering Works. It 
is stated that one British manufacturing concern sends abroad the 
eomplete machinery for a new mill every week. Of America it is 
unnecessary to speak. 

Thus every nation of the first rank, or which has the elements of | 
future rank, has rejected the véle which the Manchester School 
assigned it, and aspires to manufacture for itself. Political Economy 
now points out that it is for the benefit of mankind that the 
transportation charges incurred by distance between producer and 
manufacturer should be saved. Attempts to manufacture by some 
small populations in certain directions will no doubt fail and be 
abandoned, but success in the main seems assured. 

Some lands, notably Germany and America, not content to supply 
their own wants, now appear as exporters of many competing 
articles to other countries, several of which reach the United Kingdom, 
and the experience which the men of other nations have long had of 
innumerable articles ‘made in Britain’ is now being brought home 
to the Briton, and it is found that there is ‘a good deal of human 
nature in him’ not differing from that of other lands. A score of 
articles ‘made in Germany’ cause him irritation ; contracts given 
to American manufacturers for engines in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh are not approved. Glasgow rejects an American bid for 
water-pipes, and gives it to Glasgow manufacturers at a higher price. 
When a great show of bicycles takes place in London, no room can 
be found for the American. Government contracts, even including 
stationery, must be filled by home-made articles. Although free 
entrance for importations is not denied, yet when purchases are 
to he made——no foreigner need apply. The mails must go by slow 
home-made ships, even if thereby delayed. All this is only what 
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we should expect and excuse. He is a poor citizen who does not 
prefer and patronise his own country rather than foreign lands, but 
the Briton should expect the American, and German, and others to 
be equally patriotic. With the same feelings with which he regards 
competing articles ‘made in Germany’ or America invading his own 
country, let him realise that the patriotic German and American 
naturally regard competing articles ‘ made in Britain’ which invade 
theirs. 

To-day it is seen that Nature has distributed more generously than 
was imagined the indispensable minerals, coal, lime, and ironstone, 
as it was known before that it had widely distributed the ability to 
grow raw materials; and that it has endowed the man and woman of 
most countries with latent ability, sufficient under the new conditions 
to manufacture their own raw materials, in most cases not so well, in 
one or two special lines perhaps as well, as the Briton or American, 
and that hence there is not to be only one or two but many prin- 
cipal manufacturing countries. 

The wonderful machinery, mostly of British invention, especially 
in iron and steel and in textile manufactures, enables the Hindoo of 
India, the Paeon of Mexico, the negro of America, the Chinaman 
and the man of Japan, to manufacture with the more carefully edu- 
cated workman of Britain and America. The mechanical skill of old 
is not now generally required, but, where necessary for a few positions 
in each huge factory, is readily obtained from the older manufactur- 
ing lands. 

Automatic machinery is to be credited as the most potent factor 
in rendering non-essential to successful manufacturing a mass of edu- 
cated mechanical labour such as that of Britain or America, and thus 
making it possible to create manufacturing centres in lands which, 
until recent years, seemed destined to remain only producers of raw 
materials. We see everywhere to-day the influence of this new 
machinery. It can be accepted as an axiom that raw materials have 
now power to attract capital, and also to attract and develop labour 
for their manufacture in close proximity, and that skilled labour is 
losing the power it once had to attract raw materials to it from afar. 

This is not change ; it is revolution. 

The ablest and best citizens of every country are inspired to favour 
the development of its resources. They cannot consider it right to 
hide the talents given them, and are now enabled to see clearly that 
the evident law of Nature is that there shall be given to many nations 
the blessings of diversified industries, in the pursuit of which the 
various aptitudes and talents of their people shall find scope. 

All this the Manchester School could by no possibility have fore- 
seen. 

It is delightful to survey the movement of the nations in the 
march of industrial progress under the new conditions. Had one or 
Vor. XLIII—No, 252 U 
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two become the chief manufacturers for all, the genius of their people 
alone would have been enlisted in the work of improvement and 
invention. To-day we have the genius of many nations already at 
work, with more to come. It is pleasing also to note how the genius 
of each tends to excel in a different line. Thus France has almost 
monopolised the superfine in textiles, as it has long enjoyed supremacy 
in the department of women’s rich apparel. Britain holds supre- 
macy in machinery for textiles. The inventor of the iron and steel 
industry, she is also leading the world to-day in successfully develop- 
ing a collateral branch, the by-product coke oven, in which even the 
American has so far failed. America leads in electrical appliances 
and machine tools. Germany is supreme in chemical dyes, and has 
recently invented a condenser for steam which is showing great 
results, as well as aremarkable new process for the making of armour. 
The cause of progress in things material is thus advanced by the 
contributions of many minds of various nationalities. 

The stirring competition which has begun among the nations, and 
which we may expect to see still more strenuously pushed, is the 
true agency for producing the best results, and is to be welcomed 
and encouraged by those who can lift themselves above the narrow 
view of what is seemingly best for any one or two of the geographical 
divisions of the world, and regard what is best for the race as a whole. 

The development of the industrial world is taking a different line 
from that predicted, but the great work accomplished by the 
Manchester School is neither to be belittled nor forgotten. Villiers, 
Cobden, Bright, and their compeers, in the repeal of the taxes upon 
food imports, did their country a service for which it can never be too 
grateful. Their devotion to the cause of peace, and to all that tended, 
as they thought, to create the brotherhood of nations, gives the leaders 
of the movement a secure place in the history of beneficent deeds, 
and as advocates of noble ends. That some of their predictions are 
nullified or reversed by forces which have come into play since their 
day, neither reflects upon their sagacity nor detracts from their 
services. 

The ‘ Free Trade’ which Manchester saw, and for which it predicted 
universal acceptance, was the exchange of different and non-compet- 
ing articles, and of raw materials for manufactured goods ; for nations 
had not then begun to compete seriously with each other in the 
same manufactured articles. If this is not to be realised, since the 
principal nations are to-day becoming manufacturers of their raw 
material, and supplying their own needs, and competing with each 
other in the world’s market for similar things, yet we may congratu- 
late ourselves that something better even than the Manchester ideal 
for the progress of the world is rapidly being evolved. 

What the effect of this change is to be upon the relative positions 
of nations in the future it were useless to consider, since conditions 
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might be transformed in a day; a chemical discovery, an electrical 
invention, the properties of a plant utilised—any one of such, or of 
other not improbable surprises upon which we seem to be some- 
times on the very threshold, might work an entire change. The 
substitution of beet for cane sugar has just blighted the West 
Indies, which seemed to possess almost a monopoly. The discovery 
of the Mesaba Iron Mines, improved transport, and a few other minor 
causes have just made America the cheapest manufacturer of steel, 
while until recently she was the dearest. The basic process has 
made Germany a leading steel producer, when otherwise she seemed 
destined to be excluded, and promises to tell scarcely less heavily for 
Britain. The discovery of mines and the extension of its railway 
system are soon to make Russia an important manufacturing country, 
in which she has hitherto failed. The utilisation of waterfalls for 
electricity, displacing coal, is already changing some centres of manu- 
facture. All these changes are of yesterday. 

It is not wise, therefore, for any nation to plume itself unduly 
upon present resources or prospects, neither for any todespond. ‘We 
know not what a day may bring forth.’ 

; ANDREW CARNEGIE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE 
‘FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION’ 


A REPLY 


«THE Report of the Financial Relations Commission, though a very able 
“document, does not seem to me to be borne out by the evidence.” 

This first and sweeping statement, made by Sir John Lubbock in 
this Review for November 1897, gives the tone to the most remark- 
able. parcel of misstatements that has ever been put together on this 
subject. Sir John Lubbock does not seem to have read the Report of 
the Royal Commission, and I hope to make this my statement per- 
fectly clear. He says : “ They (the Royal Commissioners) were more- 
‘over placed in a difficulty by the terms of reference: for my part I 
“‘demur to the consideration of separate entities.” 

Let me examine the first sentence in the terms of reference to 
the late Royal Commission. It runs thus: ‘To inquire into the 
Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland and their 
relative capacity, and to report—(1) Upon what principles of 
comparison, and by the application of what specific standards, the 
relative capacity of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may be 
most equitably determined.’ Noreference could point more distinctly 
to Great Britain and Ireland being separate entities, or having a 
separate ‘real existence,’ which is the proper definition of the word 
entity. The whole inquiry is based upon ‘the relative capacity of 
Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation.’ The reason for and 
the existence of the commission rested upon this, and if the ‘ real 
existence’ had to be inquired into, it must be inquired into separately 
to arrive at the ‘ relative capacity.’ 

Sir John Lubbock then says: “‘ Even if we are to consider Ireland 
“separately, the conclusions arrived at by the majority of the Com- 
“‘ missioners do not seem to me to be borne out by the evidence.” 

The conclusions arrived at by the majority were that Ireland was 
overtaxed. Sir John Lubbock pits his statement against the wits, 
the researches, and the labour of the majority of the Royal Com- 
missioners. I feel strongly inclined to exclaim like the man at the 
Leeds meeting who, when Mr. A. Balfour addressed them, and in no 
measured tones, cried out, ‘Is Lord Farrer a fool ?’ 
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The whole of the signatories to the majority report must be a 
parcel of fools, if we are to believe Sir John Lubbock. I do not. 
The inquiry depended upon the principles of comparison, the applica- 
tion of specific standards, and the relative capacity of Great Britain 
and Ireland to bear taxation. Nineteen witnesses, fourteen of whom 
were Government officials, gave evidence to the effect that the union 
with Great Britain placed on Ireland a burden of taxation she was 
unable to bear; it was from the evidence of these witnesses the 
majority of the Commission found that Ireland was overtaxed. 

Not one witness disputed this, and I challenge Sir John Lubbock 
to produce the reference to the contrary. Sir John Lubbock now 
asks the question : ‘‘ What was the financial position of Ireland at the 
“time of the Union?” Sir John Lubbock then quotes part of a speech 
by Lord Clare, at that time Lord Chancellor of Ireland, delivered 
February 10, 1800, the gist of this speech being that Ireland would 
be bankrupt in three years, or there would be a ruinous burden of 
taxation; that union with Great Britain would increase Ireland’s 
resources if she abjured faction, and that Ireland would participate 
in British capital and British industry. 

As an Irishman, speaking from my heart, I sincerely wish she had 
so participated. Two years before, in the same House, Lord Clare 
had described Ireland as advancing in prosperity more rapidly than 
any other country in Europe, but he now painted its situation as 
desperate.! 

Sir John Lubbock is not happy in the choice of individual he 
quotes from. After quoting Lord Clare, Sir John Lubbock says : “ In 
“no sense therefore was the position of Ireland satisfactory : then she 
“was a dependency, now she is part of a great Empire.” All Ireland 
knew the latter part of this statement ninety-seven years ago, if not 
before. I really must demur to the first part of the statement, and 
refer Sir John Lubbock to the preamble of the Act of Union, which runs 
thus: ‘ Whereas in pursuance of His Majesty’s most gracious recom- 
mendation of the two Houses of Parliament in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, to consider such measures as might best tend tostrengthen 
and consolidate the connection between the two kingdoms, the two 
Houses of Parliament of Great Britain, and the two Houses of the 
Parliament of Jreland have severally agreed and resolved,’ &e. This 
to the plain man does not read as if Ireland was considered on July 
2, 1800, as a ‘dependency.’ I trust Sir John Lubbock will read, 
mark, and learn, and inwardly digest, more of this most important 
Act. Another statement of Sir John Lubbock’s: “If Ireland had 
“been conquered and annexed by France, what would have been the 
“result? The present taxation of Ireland per head is estimated in 
“the report at 1/. 18s. 3d. per head, while that of France is 3/. 13s. 4d.” 
I trust I shall not be accused of high treason for stating that from 


1 Vide Lecky’s History, vol. viii. page 461. 
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an Irish agriculturist’s point of view the Irish would have been better 
off under a French system of State-aided agriculture than no system 
at all. High taxation or low taxation, whichever way Sir John Lub- 
bock likes to have it. Sir John must remember that Ireland is a 
purely agricultural country. Thank Heaven the French did not 
annex Ireland! If they had landed sufficient forces at Killala Bay, 
August 22, 1798, they certainly could have done so. Another statement 
by Sir John Lubbock : “ Between the Union in 1800 and the fusion of 
“‘ the Exchequer in 1817, the financial policy of the two countries was 
“very different. The taxation of Ireland was not raised nearly so 
“‘much as that of Great Britain, and the consequence was that the 
“debt of Ireland was increasing with portentous rapidity. In fact, 
“the fusion of the Exchequer was effected, not in the interest of Great 
“ Britain,'but in that of Ireland.” 

I answer Sir John Lubbock from page 340 of the Report of the 
Commission : they are the conclusions arrived at by Sir E. Hamilton, 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury. ‘The condition, then, to which Ireland 
was reduced in 1816 was probably not due to the manner in which 
effect had been given to the wording or intentions of the Treaty of 
Union, it was due to the arrangement itself—by having had imposed 
upon her a quota of two-seventeenths of the joint expenditure, 
an amount which may be held to have been beyond her capacity to 
meet.’ 

The quota of taxation was that set down in the Act of Union, a 
burden Ireland was unable to bear. She had not the power to borrow 
for herself under the Act; therefore, to save the United Kingdom 
from becoming in part bankrupt, the two Exchequers were amalga- 
mated. Sir John Lubbock then says: “ As a matter of fact, no tax 
‘in Ireland touches a single necessary of life, and no income is taxed 
“under 160/. a year.” Thank Heaven the necessaries of life are not 
taxed! What! does Sir John Lubbock want to tax potatoes or, 
perhaps, milk? We surely claim to be considered part of the United 
Kingdom with regard to the taxation of the necessaries of life. I 
wonder if a dish of tea is an absolute necessity to the poor of Ireland ? 
The poor, I think, can answer Sir John Lubbock on this point. He 
goes on to say: “ Having then, I trust, shown that Great Britain 
“has no cause to reproach herself with any want of generosity to 
“Treland in the past, I come to the present, and before I proceed to 
“ examine the facts I should like to point out that the effect, both of 
“the evidence and the Report, seems to have been « svod deal mis- 
“understood.” I beg leave to state that the effect both of the Report 
and the evidence has not in the least degree been misunderstood in 
Ireland, the country that all the ‘ pother’ is about. 

In Ireland all creeds and all parties agree upon this, that Ireland 
* staggers under a weight which is a feather on the shoulders of the 
wealthier people’ (Mr. Sullivan, M.P., in the House of Commons, 
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March 1875); since that date the death duties have been imposed. 
But why—oh, why does Sir John Lubbock quote small bits of evidence 
from the Report to suit the convenience of his arguments? He 
says: ‘ In the case of Sir R. Giffen a meaning has been attributed to 
“ him which he never intended toconvey.” ‘Sir T. Sutherland asked 
him (question 7895, page 25): ‘Then your evidence is simply to 
point out that Ireland is overtaxed?—I have given no evidence 
about the taxation of Ireland.” Sir John Lubbock quotes another 
bit of evidence by Sir R. Giffen in answer to the same questioner 
(question 7798, page 19): “England has not benefited by having 
“ Treland to draw on, because you had to spend more in Ireland 
“than you received.” 

Sir John Lubbock then sums up with regard to this point, and 
says: ‘‘ Surely this is an admission that Ireland is not suffering from 
“any injustice, due to the system of taxation of the United Kingdom, 
“for if that were the case the injustice could of course be altered by a 
“change in that system.” I say, ‘ Of course it could, Sir John.’ Let me 
now refer to this particular part of Sir R. Giffen’s examination, which is 
based onan article in this Review (1886), entitled ‘The Economic Value 
of Ireland to Great Britain.’ The article, after giving tables from the 
Finance and Revenue accounts, says: ‘The English Government is 
thus a loser by Ireland to the extent of about 2,750,000/. per annum, 
although it receives from Ireland over 3,000,000/. more revenue than 
Ireland on any fair computation ought to pay. If Ireland only 
paid a fair contribution for imperial purposes, we should be out of 
pocket by 3,200,000/. more, or nearly 6,000,000/. Actually, it is 
beyond the question, we lose as a Government nearly 3,000,000/., 
while taxing over 3,000,000/. more than it ought to be taxed, Sir 
R. Giffen, then under examination, says: ‘That seems quite clear 
from the point of view of our pocket, but has nothing to do with the 
equity of taxation.’ Lord Farrer (question 7907) : ‘ It has a good deal 
to do, has it not, with the question of remedying the over-taxation ?— 
Tam not quite sure how far you can go into it.’ Mr. Sexton (question 
7908): ‘In fact, you declare here in one breath the excessiveness of 
the taxation, and at the same time the excessiveness of the expendi- 
ture.’ Answer: It seems to me the two things are quite consistent. 
I say, in Sir John Lubbock’s own words, that, according to Sir R. 
Giffen, surely this is an admission that Ireland is suffering from 
excessive taxation and excessiveness of expenditure on the part of the 
Imperial Government. These two points of expenditure and taxation 
are the very points upon which we base our claims for redress. I now 
take issue on this statement of Sir John Lubbock’s: 

“Take the income tax, on which some of the Commissioners seem 
“to have relied. In the first place, it is impossible to arrive at the 
“amount, which must be very large, held by Irishmen in English 
“securities left for safe custody in London, excepting so far as this 
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“can be done through the death duties. Again, as small incomes 
“are exempted, and as there are more small incomes in proportion 
‘‘in Ireland than in Great Britain, the amount of income tax must 
“necessarily bear a smaller proportion to the total income in 
 Treland than in Great Britain.” 

I quite agree, but the same argument applies to Englishmen 
holding foreign securities and Irish securities. Why ram it home so 
particularly for Ireland? Death and its ‘duties’ reach us all, and 
the death duty presses particularly hard on Irishmen, especially 
those who are euphoniously styled landlords. To the latter part of 
the statement, I say there are smaller incomes in proportion in 
Ireland than in Great Britain, and the tax presses harder on a small 
income than on a large one, therefore the severity of the income tax 
in Ireland is more felt, and it brings in less than in England. Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842 refused to put the income tax on Ireland. It 
remained for Mr. Gladstone to impose it in 1856, after the years of 
famine 1846, ’47, °48. Ireland has never recovered from those 
years. The tax is with us, plus the death duty. I now come toa 
statement of Sir John Lubbock’s which is astonishingly inaccurate. 
He says: ‘‘ None of the land which has been sold to tenants is now 


“valued for income tax. It is worth less than before, but it escapes 
“altogether.” A friend and a neighbour writes to me as follows: 


November 13th, 1897. 


Dear Mayo,—You take a great interest and a prominent part in the financial 
relations discussion. 


I have read an article by Sir John Lubbock in the Nineteenth Century Review 
of November against the statement that Ireland is overtaxed; he states that no 
Income Tax is demanded from persons who have bought under the Land Acts. 

For nine years I, who have bought under the Ashbourne Act, have to pay under 
Schedule A at &d., and for the last four years they have assessed me under Schedule 
Bas well. If Sir John Lubbock is not better informed as to the other matters in 
his article, he had far better have left his pen dry. 


Yours sincerely, 
No answer. 


My friend required no answer to his letter. I submit that itis un- 
answerable from Sir John Lubbock’s point of view. Sir John Lubbock 
says, “‘ Let us pass to the taxation of lands,” quoting Sir A. Milner, 
then Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, who says that the 
valuation of houses in Ireland is extremely low compared with 
England. 

In answer I say, first, the houses, as a rule, are not so good, and 
secondly, they let for a low rent. Sir John Lubbock continues again, 
“Tenant right is not valued. Now we know it sells for large sums.” I 
quite agree this ‘right’ certainly does sell well. It would be a most 
interesting experiment, and I suggest Sir John Lubbock should carry 
it out by bringing forward in the House of Commons that tenant 
right be valued for taxation at time of sale. The Irish Nationalist 
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members’ speeches on the subject would be lively and instructive. 
May I be there to hear them! Sir John Lubbock then in his article 
devotes more than four pages to arguments concerning indirect taxa- 
tion as affecting Ireland. He commences and says: ‘‘ The main com- 
“ plaint, however, has been made with reference to the revenue derived 
“from certain dutiable articles, spirits, tobacco, beer, tea, and coffee.” 
Sir John Lubbock is alluding to the debate in the House of Commons 
on the 29th, 30th, and 3lst of March 1897. The debate commenced 
on a motion of Mr. Edward Blake, member for South Longford, who 
in the course of his speech said : 


The expenditure on spirits in Great Britain was 48,571,000/., or 1s. 9d. per 
head. In Ireland it was 6,144,000/., or 1/. 1s. 6d. per head. While the Briton 
spent 47. 2s, on beer and spirits, the Irishman only spent 2/7. 13s. 8d. More than 
this, the tax on sixty gallons of beer was equal to the tax on one gallon of whisky. 
Out of the Briton’s drink bill of 47. 2s., 16s. 1d. went in taxation, while out of the 
Irishman’s bill of 27. 132. 8d., 13s. 103d. represented taxation, so that if the 
Irishman paid at the same rate as the Briton his tax would be 10s. 6d. Thus 
his excess was 3s. 44d., which for Ireland meant 780,000/. 


The figures Mr. Edward Blake quotes are taken from Appendix I., 
Memorandum presented to the Commission by Sir E. Hamilton, of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury. Those who read this article can judge if 
there is a cause of complaint or not. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his speech on the same day 
never questioned these figures. His argument with regard to indirect 
taxation was mainly directed to show that as the articles indirectly 
taxed were stated to be necessaries of life (in Ireland), he argued, 
‘Why are they necessaries of life more to the Irishman than to the 
Englishman or Scotchman?’ Sir John Lubbock throws doubts in his 
article on the figures arrived at by all the authorities that are 
quoted by Sir E. Hamilton. The Chancellor of the Exchequer threw 
no doubt on the figures quoted by Mr. Blake, nor indeed mentioned 
them. For my own part I prefer the Treasury’s official statement, 
and the non-contradiction of its statistics by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
to Sir John Lubbock’s opinion. 

He qualifies his ‘opinion’ by a saving clause which runs thus: 
“No doubt the Treasury and Board of Customs have done their best, 
“and it is no fault of theirs that the results were uncertain.” Sir John 
Lubbock now goes on to say: “Are then the taxes on tobacco and 
“spirits unfair? They are not necessaries. When Nansen went on his 
“adventurous journey he took hardly any spirits, because he believed 
“they would be injurious. They are not necessaries, they are not 
“even simple lwxwries, they are dangerous temptations. If Irish- 
“men would abandon tobacco, spirits, and party bitterness, how 
“happy and prosperous Ireland would be!” 

This is rubbish, and nothing more. 

Mr. Frederick Jackson, who is staying with me while I write this, 
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and who was leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Arctic expedition and 
the man who found Nansen on the Polar ice, informs me that Nansen 
took spirits with him, and told Mr. Jackson that he very much 
regretted not taking more. 

Why does not Sir John Lubbock suggest to his own countrymen 
to give up spirits and baccy? No doubt they would be even more 
prosperous than they are now. They might begin by making Bank 
Holidays fast days with regard to these two ‘ simple luxuries.’ 

Tobacco is one of the greatest, and indeed sometimes the only, 
luxury of the poor. Tea has become an absolute necessity to the 
poor of Ireland. We complain because these articles are heavily taxed ; 
but the revenue must have its taxes, and if tea, tobacco, and spirits 
were not taxed other ‘not even simple luxuries would be,’ and no 
doubt Sir John Lubbock would vote that Ireland, poor as she is, is 
still to go on bearing her burden, and standing still under that burden 
instead of progressing like her richer sister. 

Then Sir John goes into the question of Ireland’s contribution to 
the Imperial Exchequer. With a fresh commission and the terms of 
reference to that commission hanging over our heads I will not argue 
the point. 

But I must answer this statement of Sir John’s : 

“This session (1897) we have made a grant towards Irish local 
‘* expenditure which will probably amount to over 700,000/.” 

This, I regret to say, is not the case. What Sir John Lubbock 
means is that Mr. Arthur Balfour, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
announced last session that local government was to be granted 
to Ireland, and that half the poor-rate and half the county cess are 
to be paid out of Imperial funds! The Bill has not even been 
brought forward. It is most unfair that this statement, ‘‘ We have 
“made a grant” (does Sir John Lubbock speak for the whole of the 
Front Bench ?), should go forth to the English public. 

When the Bill beeomes an Act and is placed on the Statute Book, 
then Sir John Lubbock can make a statement concerning the 
measure. 

I conclude with Sir John Lubbock’s last statement. He says: 
“ Lastly, I may mention that Ireland has had subventions in aid of 
“ rates far larger in proportion than England or Scotland, and liberal 
* grants of money, as, for instance, 8,000,000/. at the time of the 
“‘ Famine.” 

This ‘instance’ bears examination, and is unfortunately not a 
very appropriate one to the statement. 

In 1853 Mr. Gladstone was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
having a surplus decided to reduce burdens on manufactures and 
articles of consumption. To effect these objects he extended the 
income tax to Ireland for, as he proposed, only seven years, and im- 
posed an additional duty of 8d. per gallon on Irish whisky. 
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The income tax, according to Mr. Gladstone’s estimation, would 
bring in about 660,000/. a year, and 8d. a gallon on spirits 198,000/. 
a year. 

He declared his intention of relieving Ireland by remitting 
4,000,000/. of consolidated annuities which remained as a debt from 
Ireland to the Exchequer, due to the establishment of the Poor Law 
and the relief measures of 1846, the first year of the Famine. This 
arrangement was a financial juggle, the effect being that there was a 
permanent increase of two millions of taxation during the period 
1853-60. 

These are Mr. Gladstone’s own words: 

The taxation we propose for Ireland would in the first two years be considerably 
higher than the taxation we propose to remove ; but if we look to the time when, 
as I have said, Parliament will be in a position to part with the income tax, 
Ireland will enjoy, and enjoy for a long term of years, a much larger remission of 
consolidated- annuities than it will have to bear of additional burdens in the shape 
of spirit duties. 


Forty-four years have elapsed, and the promise remains wn- 
fulfilled. 

I say in conclusion, having been permitted to answer the princi- 
pal points in Sir John Lubbock’s article, and space not admitting all 
being answered, it is well to remark that statements are made by 


men of standing and high authority in England, and these statements 
bear close examination, and even contradiction. 

Irishmen who live and are taxed in Ireland can judge better of 
their needs than even a gentleman of Sir John Lubbock’s experience, 
even though (as he states) he has sat in Parliament for twenty-seven 
years, 

Mayo. 
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CAPTAIN MAHAN’S 
COUNSELS TO THE UNITED STATES: 


In 1888 it was my privilege to be present at a lecture given to the 
officers studying at the Naval War College at Newport, R.I. The 
subject—the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea in their strategic 
relations to the United States—was treated with consummate ability. 
A new light seemed to be thrown upon the whole question of naval 
warfare ; confused pages of naval history took form and order ; great 
principles stood forth clearly revealed. 

The lecturer was Captain Mahan, who was then preparing to write 
the books which have brought him well merited and lasting fame. 
The three volumes dealing with The Influence of Sea Power on 
History have themselves influenced history. The first appeared at 
time when several writers were endeavouring by appeals to the 
past to awaken the British people to the facts that their ancient 
kingdom of the sea was in danger of being lost, and that the loss 
implied national extinction. The importance of the service thus 
opportunely rendered by the brilliant American writer can hardly be 
overrated. His book was donbtless intended primarily as an address 
to his countrymen ; but the history of maritime war in the modern 
world is in the main the history of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to us 
in a special sense the Influence of Sea Power aypraled. Speaking 
as an outsider, Captain Mahan wielded a force which could not have 
been exerted by any British writer, even if his equal had appeared 
among us, and others besides myself felt a sense of thankfulness that 
the stirring message had come from across the Atlantic. It is not 
correct to state that the lesson was entirely new. The idea that sea 
power exercised a peculiar sway over the destinies of nations had 
been dimly understood at least as far back as the time of Thucydides. 
Our own naval historians had fully grasped the fact that maritime 
strength was vital to the security and the prosperity of Great 
Britain. The Lancastrian poet who could write 


* The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and Future. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy. London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 
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Keep then the sea that is the wall of England, 
And then is England kept in God’s hand ; 

So that, for anything that is without, 
England were at peace withouten doubt, 


had a clear vision of truth. But no one had ever been able to ex- 
plain in what maritime strength consisted, to trace its action with 
unerring hand through the long pages of history, to unravel the 
tangled threads of causation and show forth the controlling influence 
of naval operations over land campaigns. No one had ever built up a 
philosophy of the sea. This is the great work which Captain Mahan 
accomplished, and it is as a philosophic historian of the profougd 
influence of maritime activity in moulding the destinies of the 
world, rather than as a naval strategist, that he will always be 
remembered. ° 

The secret of this success was the breadth of view of the writer. 
One felt, in reading his calm and often stately periods, that he was 
regarding history from a pinnacle whence nothing petty was visible, 
that he addressed his fellow-men of all nations, and that his judgment 
in matters where bias might have been looked for was serenely 
impartial. The books bore the impress of statesmanship in the 
highest meaning of the word. ; 

In magazine articles dealing with questions of the day, descend- 
ing from the general to the particular, and directed to a limited and 
special purpose, it would not be just to expect the same lofty 
standard. Nevertheless, while making full allowance for the change 
of conditions, I have read this volume of collected essays with 
disappointment. Only here and there is it possible to trace the hand 
of the author of The Influence of Sea Power on History. No great 
nation ever needed guidance more than does the United States 
to-day—the strong guidance of a master mind, fearlessly offered, in 
language which could not be misunderstood. No one is so well 
qualified as Captain Mahan to render this service to his country ; 
but the needed guidance is not forthcoming, for the statesmanship- 
is too frequently wanting. 

The general purpose of these eight essays is to awaken public 
opinion in the United States to the importance of a strong navy, 
and to bid them to look ‘outwards,’ taking their rightful place 
among the nations. All true friends of the American people—and 
there are many in this country—will cordially agree with Captain 
Mahan’s object.. It is a loss to the world that the United States, 
with their growing trade interests, second only to our own, have so 
far failed alike to accept the position of a great Power, with its 
corresponding responsibilities, and to conform to the usages of the 
family of nations. There are occasional indications that Captain 
Mahan feels that the external policy of his country has been wanting 
in dignity ; but he cannot be said to have enforced the lesson with 
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all the power at his disposal, and it is sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to extract a definite meaning from his pages. 

The first three articles, entitled ‘The United States Looking 
Outwards,’ ‘Hawaii and our Future Sea Power,’ and ‘The Isthmus 
and Sea Power,’ deal with questions in which the interests of America 
and Great Britain appear to the author to clash. We have no right 
to expect that an American, writing for Americans, should accept our 
views ; we do expect recognition of patent facts. Thus it seems to 
be assumed throughout that, in regard to Hawaii and the construc- 
tion of an isthmus route to the Pacific, Great Britain is seeking to 
thwart the legitimate aspirations of the United States, and the superior 
claims of the latter to the possession of the Sandwich Islands are 
argued at some length with little relevance to the existing situation. 
Hawaii stands midway between the Canadian seaboard and the 
Australian continent, and is a link in a chain of maritime communi- 
cation of which Great Britain holds the ends. To the United States 
it is simply an outpost in the Pacific. I cannot, therefore, admit that 
‘ the interest of the United States in’ the Sandwich Islands ‘ surpasses 
that of Great Britain,’? or that this superior interest is ‘dependent 
upon a natural cause, nearness, which has been admitted always as a 
reasonable ground for national self-assertion.’ Still less effective is 
the argument that ‘the interests of our sixty-five million people, in 
a position so vital to our part in the Pacific, must be allowed to 
outweigh those of the six millions of Canada.’ If relative national 
interests are to be measured by population, it is not ‘the six millions 
of Canada’ but the three hundred millions of British citizens who 
must be placed in the balance. In face of facts, however, reasoning 
of this nature is wholly beside the mark. It is true that, in the past, 
the ‘ natural wishes of Great Britain and her Colonies’ pointed to the 
occupation of the Sandwich Islands. It is equally true that, in 
deference to the ‘aspirations’ of the United States, the step was 
never taken, and Captain Mahan must surely be aware* that if these 
islands are now annexed, not the smallest protest, opposition, or 
resentment will be forthcoming from this country. For many years 
we have recognised the group as belonging to the sphere of influence 
of the United States, who have never accepted the responsibilities 
which such recognition involves. ‘Have we no right or no call 
to progress further in any direction?’ asks Captain Mahan. ‘ Are 
there for us beyond the sea horizon none of those essential interests, 
of those evident dangers, which impose a policy and confer rights?’ 
No one ever has denied, or ever will deny, either the interests or the 
rights; but interests and rights involve responsibilities, which the 
United States have so far declined to recognise. 

* Elsewhere the author refers to the ‘ preponderating natural interest’ of Great 
Britain ‘in every new route opened to commerce.’ 


* This article, written in 1893, might have been modified with advantage before 
republication. 
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Similarly, in regard to the future trans-isthmian canal, Captain 
Mahan altogether fails to appreciate the present attitude of Great 
Britain. The canal, when made, will, like any other trade route, con- 
fer benefit upon our commerce; but the advantages to the United 
States will be equal or greater. Nothing would less suit our interests 
and those of the rest of the world than that the control of an impor- 
tant waterway should be in the hands of such States as Columbia or 
Nicaragua, vaguely supported by Monroe doctrine left to the interpre- 
tation of the moment. Let the United States make the canal, and 
assume full control over it; we shall then know where we stand. I 
believe that this is the view of every thoughtful Englishman, and at 
the present time it is beside the question to go back to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and charge us with a breach of its provisions because our 
ancient ‘settlement’ of Honduras has grown intoa ‘colony.’ Wecannot 
arrest the internal progress of our dependencies in regions where the 
United States have no possessions and accept no responsibilities. The 
policy of seeking ‘to keep others out, while refusing ourselves to go 
in,’ is, as the author elsewhere intimates, unworthy of a great nation. 

Again, in view of a recent arbitration, it is surely too late to speak 
of ‘our perfectly just claim to the seal fisheries,’ and, having regard 
to the considerable number of American citizens who have been 
engaged in pelagic sealing, the international difficulty cannot be 
rightly ascribed to ‘the purely local and selfish wishes of Canadian 
fishermen.’ If it is the case that a useful and peculiarly interesting 
animal is in danger of extermination from pelagic sealing, the strong 
feeling which has been aroused in America is explained and justified. 
I do not think that the handling of this question on our side has been 
uniformly judicious ; but I cannot admit that the novel and strange 
doctrine of the mare clauswm constitutes a ‘perfectly just claim,’ 
and at least such a doctrine violently conflicts with the lofty teaching 
of the author of The Influence of Sea Power on History. 

‘It should be an inviolable resolution of our national policy,’ 
writes Captain Mahan, ‘that no foreign State should henceforth 
acquire a coaling position within three thousand miles ‘ of San Fran- 
cisco.” From every point of view, I venture to think that it is unwise 
to press an abstract policy of this description upon the United States 
without any explanation of what is implied. A nation whose vital 
interests are imperilled because a foreign Power owns territory at a 
distance from one of its ports considerably exceeding that of Brest 
from New York, must indeed be in a parlous state. To the peoples 
of the Old World, this ‘ inviolable resolution’ seems necessarily pre- 
posterous. The earth’s surface is not large enough for the general 
adoption of this amazing programme, and the United States cannot 
expect immunity from the common lot of all other Powers,° except on 


* Reduced to 2,500 miles in a subsequent article. 
* We are at the present moment witnessing the establishment by a foreign Power, 
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terms which Captain Mahan refrains from pointing out. According 
to the accepted usage of nations, a policy of this description demands 
that the United States should either annex all territory falling withia 
this comprehensive zone, or should assume control of the foreign 
relations of all States owning such territory. This is the only logical 
course, and if the United States are prepared to adopt it, other Powers 
will have no cause for complaint. Elsewhere Captain Mahan seems 
to deplore the ‘actual remoteness of this continent from the life of 
the rest of the world.’ No more striking illustration of that ‘ remote- 
ness’ can be imagined than the fact that an American so thoughtful 
and so gifted should have borrowed a policy from the Popes of the 
Middle Ages. It is refreshing to turn to a passage where Captain 
Mahan, the historian, derides the claim of Spain ‘to exclude all 
others’ from the Caribbean and the Spanish Main, and praises the 
stout Elizabethan seamen, who ‘ brilliantly’ and successfully resisted 
that claim. 

Having carefully studied these important articles, I fail to trace 
what are the precise steps which it behoves the United States to take. 
Their readers will gather that expansion of some kind is necessary ; 
that Great Britain is, in some unexplained way, seeking to oppose 
the annexation of Hawaii and to create difficulties in relation to the 
trans-isthmian canal ; that the Atlantic seaboard is in grave peril, and 
that the existence of coal within 3,000 miles of San Francisco would 
be a national danger. This is not-guidance ; a forward policy needs 
to be defined. I cannot help fearing that the result must be to 
deepen misconceptions already sadly too prevalent. We know that 
Senator Lodge regards our old possessions of Bermuda and of Halifax, 
whose docks are freely and frequently placed at the disposal of United 
States warships, inthe light of a standing menace. He will here find 
some confirmation of his peculiar views. It is true that he will read 
that ‘a cordial understanding’ with Great Britain ‘is one of the first 
of our external interests ;’ but this vitally important proposition 
remains undeveloped. It is a pious opinion, and nothing more. 

In the article on the ‘Possibilities of an Anglo-American 
Reunion,’ as throughout the volume, Captain Mahan speaks in kindly 
terms of the old country, whose wonderful history has fired his imagi- 
nation ; but he holds out few hopes of a better mutual understanding. 
‘Formal alliance’ between the two nations is, we are told, ‘out of 
the question, but a cordial recognition of the similarity of character 
and ideas will give birth to sympathy, which in turn will facilitate‘a 
co-operation beneficial to both.’ This does not lead us far, and it is 
to be feared that Captain Mahan’s latest volume will not tend to ‘ give 
birth to sympathy’ in the United States towards their ‘ ancient 
mother.’ 


in defiance of a treaty, of a naval station within twenty miles of one of our greatest 
trade routes. 
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The remaining articles contain much that is interesting, and 
there are glimpses of the clear insight which we instinctively associate 
with the author’s writings. 


Reduced to its barest statement, and stripped of all deductions, natural or 
forced, the Monroe doctrine, if it were not a mere political abstraction, formulated 
an idea to which in the last resort effect could be given only through the instru- 
mentality of a navy ; for the gist of it, the kernel of the truth, was that the country 
had at that time distant interests on the land, political interests of a high order in 
the destiny of foreign territory, of which a distinguishing characteristic was that 
they could be assured only by sea. 


Here we have intelligible principles set forth with precision; but 
more is needed. Monroe doctrine was recommended to a President 
of the United States by a British statesman to meet the conditions 
ofaday long gone by. There was reason to suppose that Spain 
might seek to crush the nascent Republics of South America, and the 
wording of President Monroe’s message clearly defines its political 
import. If in the opinion of the United States the time has arrived 
for a re-definition, let the new policy be avowed and let the corre- 
sponding responsibilities be frankly accepted. This would be a 
departure worthy of a great nation. Artificial interpretations—‘ mere 
political abstractions ’—framed to suit the passions or the party 
exigencies of the moment, are unworthy and exasperating. In tlie 
Venezuela dispute the United States lost, as Captain Mahan admits, 
and rightly lost the sympathy of the civilised world. Why did he 
not fearlessly expound to his countrymen the cause of this general 
revulsion of sentiment? ‘It is probably safe to say,’ he writes, 
‘that an undertaking like that of Great Britain in Egypt, if at- 
tempted in this hemisphere by_a non-American State, would not be 
tolerated by us if able to prevent it.’ This we may well believe. 
War is too frequently begun without a righteous cause; but the 
right to intervene in such a case can be purchased by the United 
States only by the previous acceptance of certain evident moral 
obligations. What is ‘a non-American State’ to do, if it is insulted 
and if its subjects are outraged by some temporary dictator masque- 
rading as the President ofa free Republic? The United States have 
shown no desire to prevent South American Republics from cutting 
each others’ throats. How can they claim to interfere if a European 
Power is driven to enforce its inalienable rights? Legitimate 
grounds for such interference can be established only by assuming 
general control over the foreign relations of the Southern and 
Central American States. Authority cannot be divorced from 
responsibility. Monroe doctrine logically applied might prove a 
benefit to humanity ; it is now a danger to the peace of the world. 
The later essays, as a whole, show a greater breadth of view 
than those to which reference has been made. ‘A nation,’ writes 
Captain Mahan in March 1897, ‘situated as Great Britain is in 
Vou, XLITI—No. 252 x 
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India and Egypt scarcely can fail to appreciate our own sensitiveness 
regarding the Central American isthmus and the Pacific.’ There 
has been no failure on our part to appreciate this natural sensitive- 
ness, and we have the right to expect that our sympathy with 
American sentiment should be recognised. It is the good fortune 
of the United States that their ‘ differences have been mainly with 
Great Britain, the great and beneficent coloniser, a State between 
which and ourselves a sympathy, deeper than both parties have been 
always ready to admit, has continued to exist, because founded 
upon common fundamental ideas of law and justice’ Here speaks 
the philosophic student of history. 

With many of the views on questions of national defence expressed 
in this volume I find it impossible to agree. ‘It is not the most 
probable of dangers,’ we learn, ‘ but the most formidable that must be 
selected in measuring the degree of military precautions’ which a 
nation should adopt. It is, however, usually impracticable to 
make provision against the ‘most formidable’ of risks. Great Britain 
cannot, and need not, prepare to withstand the united armaments 
of Europe. Captain Mahan even considers, with some apparent incon- 
sistency, that our navy cannot be made equal to that of the three 
‘most formidable of its possible opponents,’ because the assumed 
conditions ‘lie too far without the limits of probability to affect 
practical action.’ 

The proposition that ‘a fleet that can bombard can still more 
easily blockade’ is opposed to all modern experience. Blockades in 
days of steam are excessively difficult, unless the blockading force 
possesses a base within a moderate distance. The difficulties were 
abundantly illustrated during the Civil War, notwithstanding that 
the Southern States possessed no sea-going navy able to impede the 
free action of the Northern squadrons. The fleet already possessed 
by the United States would amply suffice to prevent even the 
pretence of a blockade of their long Atlantic sea-board by any 
European Power. Sea-ports, in the present day, with a great nation 
at their back, cannot be seriously injured by naval means, and 
bombardments ate senseless operations capable of producing 00 
military results justifying their barbarity. Serious injury to the 
‘exposed great cities’ can be effected only by landing large numbers 
of men. What Power could do this in face of the enormous force a 
the disposal of the United States? For these and other reasons, ! 
consider that the immense array of passive defences which Captail 
Mahan appears to recommend to his countrymen is largely super 
fluous. Their true defence, like our own, lies upon the sea,’ and, 
they have the advantage—denied to us—of not being hampered by 


® In Studies on Coast Defence Captain C. F. Goodrich, United States Navy, 
successor of Captain Mahan in the presidentship of the War College, effectively sup 
ports this view on historical grounds. 
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evil traditions created by theorists in years of peace. Whatever 
may be the scope of action of a ‘ flotilla’ of torpedo-boats, no 
service seems less suited to become a ‘sphere for naval volunteers.’ 
The effective handling of torpedo boats in war demands, in a special 
sense, a thorough professional training. ‘Naval volunteers,’ if fair 
gunners, might be turned to account on board a modern battle ship. 
In a torpedo flotilla they would be useless, if not dangerous. 

The article entitled ‘ A Twentieth-Century Outlook’ is thoughtful 
and suggestive; but Captain Mahan’s fears of the ‘ yellow peril’ 
seem capable of alleviation. ‘Comparative slowness of evolution 
may be predicated,’ he writes, ‘but that which for so long has kept 
China one, amid many diversities, may be counted upon in the 
future to ensure a substantial unity of impulse which, combined 
with its mass, will give tremendous import to any movement 
common to the whole.’ Except as a geographical expression, China 
has never been really ‘ one,’ and, even if a national movement were 
conceivable, the material means necessary to give it practical effect 
are wholly wanting. The only danger that can be said to threaten 
Western civilisation is from within; but in the United States 
there is a colour question, which may involve serious difficulty in the 
future. In the masterly analysis of the ‘Strategic Features of the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea,’ Captain Mahan rises to the 
level of his classic works. 

To every one who has at heart the best interests of the American 
people, and who has earnestly striven to understand their sentiments 
and their aspirations, there have in recent years been many causes of 
anxiety. Our press, in its usual superior manner, is wont to lecture 
the United States in common with all other Powers; but of ani- 
mosity or of positive dislike there were no traces during the period 
of tension produced by President Cleveland’s message. The person 
who, on this side of the water, publicly expressed his hope of war 
between the two English-speaking peoples would be put down as a 
lunatic. We have unfortunately abundant evidence that in America 
other views too widely prevail. It is unwise to dwell upon the fact 
that all that was best and noblest in American sentiment shared 
our horror at the thought of a war whose only result would be to 
arrest the progress of civilisation and liberty. We have to take 
into account all that is not noble and—more dangerous—all that is 
uninstructed in transatlantic opinion. The average Englishman 
knows nothing of history, but feels a sense of paternal pride in the 
great achievements of the United States, where he probably has 
prosperous relations. The average American, it is now clear, carries 
with him into manhood the remembrance of the travesties of history 
on which he was brought up. To him a democracy more advanced 
and more free than his own appears in the light of an oppressive 
monarchy—that of George the Third caricatured. Absurd as it may 
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seem, there were large numbers of Americans who honestly believed 
that they were supporting an enlightened Republic—that of Vene- 
zuela !—against a benighted despotism. It did not occur to them 
that Venezuela is a Republic only in name, and that they were 
upholding barbarism against civilisation—gross corruption against 
pure government. The naive surprise and delight of the ‘boy 
journalist ’ who recently paid us a visit tells a tale. Nothing was as 
his school-books had led him to expect. The nation which above 
all others has upheld the cause of human liberty remains 
unknown to the masses in the United States, and in this 
ignorance there lurks real danger. The isolation of which Captain 
Mahan complains is not only political but intellectual. 

The best, perhaps the only, hope of attaining to that mutual 
understanding which he and I alike earnestly desire lies in the chance 
that the Anglo-Saxon race may some day find itself united in the 
prosecution of a great common object. The Armenian question 
might have brought about a national rapprochement; the question 
of the Far East may yet draw the two peoples together. For, 
although divided on minor matters the importance of which is 
easily exaggerated, their essential external interests are more closely 
intertwined than those of any two other Powers. If then the 
United States, as sooner or later they must, accept the obligations 
and the responsibilities of a great nation, I believe that the move- 
ment will be of happy augury to the progress of the world. But the 
new policy, the policy of ‘looking outwards,’ will demand radical 
alministrative changes, the abandonment of some cherished insular 
ideas, and the modification of a constitution eminently unfitted to 
meet the requirements of expansion across the seas. It is not a 
question only of a navy, of coast fortifications, of preparations for war, 
but of leading the people of the United States to forego their 
habitual concentration upon their internal affairs and to seek to 
play a worthy part in moulding the destinies of mankind. Thus 
arises the vital need of statesmanlike guidance and of fearless speak- 
ing, and it is because I have failed to find such guidance so ex- 
pressed in these essays that I venture to criticise the master to 
whose brilliant teaching Great Britain is eternally indebted. 


G. S. CLARKE. 
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DANTE AND PAGANISM 


Ir any one, acquainted with the works of Dante, in prose as well as 
in poetry, and with the principal commentaries on those works, 
should ask himself the question, How did Dante regard the men and 
women of pre-Christian times? how did he estimate the value of 
their lives and works in the history of humanity, the moral character 
of their actions and writings, and their destiny under the scheme of 
providence? and what, if any, reasons does he assign for his con- 
clusions? he would find the reply to be embarrassed by apparent 
contradictions. These contradictions appear not only upon a com- 
parison of the utterances on this subject contained in the Sacred 
Drama with those in such works as the Banquet, but to a certain 
extent also in the Sacred Drama itself. It is my object in this 
essay to examine briefly this tangled subject, in the hope that I may 
induce some more learned or more acute critic than myself to con- 
sider the matter, and to make known the results of that consideration 
for the benefit of English Dantofili. 

Dante’s view of the position in the Scheme of Salvation of those 
who, living before the Redemption, are presented to us by the Bible 
as having known the true God, that God, as he says to Virgil, ‘whom 
thou didst not know,’ as exhibited to us in the Sacred Drama, is 
tolerably simple, and may be dismissed in a few words. The patriarchs 
of Scripture, the record of whose lives presents no conspicuous civil 
misconduct, and no obstinate disobedience to the commands, as they 
understood them, of that God—such as Abraham, Abel, Noah, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Rachel—were, at the time of the Resurrection, in 
Limbo, the Border of Hell, the region where no torment is 
imposed except that of unsatisfied desire. They were taken out of 
this region by the victorious and triumphant Christ, and translated 
by him to Paradise. So were also other personages of Scripture, 
whose lives were less immaculate, such as the man who ‘ brought sin 
into this world and all our woe,’ and even his wife ‘who trusted to 
the Snake,’ King David, and Jacob’s sons ; some of them being placed 
in the very highest region of the Heaven of Heavens, in company 
with the greatest Christian saints, and with the Mother of God. But 
in that same border region were, at the time of Christ’s arrival, the 
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souls of many others of the best and greatest men and women of 
antiquity, such as Socrates, Cornelia, Seneca, Marcia, and Virgil. And 
these were not rescued by Christ, but were left by Him to languish 
for ever ‘ in desire without hope.’ What, if anything, passed between 
them and the Conqueror, whether He took any notice of them or they 
of Him, whether He addressed them, and if so with what result, the 
Sacred Drama does not expressly tell us, except that they were not 
among those rescued. So far indeed as Virgil’s narrative of what 
then took place extends, we are-rather led to infer that the selection 
then.made was something preordained, and depended, not on what 
then occurred, but on whether during life those souls had known and 
‘duly worshipped God.’ And what the mystic Eagle says, in the 
20th Canto of Puradise, concerning the resurrection, conversion, 
and consequent salvation of the Emperor Tiajan, points to the same 
conclusion. In Hell; that is after death, says the Eagle—in a passage 
quite misunderstood by Cary, but the true meaning of which is shown 
by the words of Oderisi, the miniature painter, in the eleventh canto 
of the Purgatory—that goodwill which is necessary for a saving act 
of faith cannot be set in motion. It is necessary for that purpose 
that the soul should. return to the body, as was the case with 
Trajan. 

This, then, is the first cardinal principle of Dante’s attitude- 
towards Paganism, as setforth in the Sacred Drama; namely, that 
good Pagans are not saved. And the second principle, startling by 
its contrast with our fundamental conception of justice, is that bad 
Pagans are punished with the same torments, and precisely in the 
same manner in every respect, as bad Christians. I propose to 
examine these two principles, in detail, by the light both of the 
Sacred Drama and of the prose writings of'Dante. 

First, then, as to the doctrine that good Pagans are not saved. 
To this law there is throughout the Sacred Drama but one excep- 
tion, at the most, and that a questionable one—namely, in the case of 
M. Cato the Younger. For the cases of Ripheus the Trojan and the 
Emperor Trajan are most carefully guarded by the language of the 
poem from being supposed to be exceptions. Dante finds Ripheus 
(the Trojan who is described in the Second Afneid as ‘ justissimus 
unus qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus equi’) and the Emperor 
Trajan in the Sixth Heaven, forming two of the five bright lights or 
jewels round the eye of the Eagle; and he breaks out into an 
exclamation of astonishment at finding there these two Pagans, two 
men who had died without knowing the true God, and who, therefore, 
according to the principle above mentioned, had no passport to: 
Heaven. But the divine Bird explains to him that, in truth, those 
two bright lights didnot die as Pagans but as Christians. Ripheus, 
though he lived before the Advent of Christ, because he ‘ directed all 
his-love towards righteousness,’ received from God’s grace, while yet 
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alive, a special revelation of the coming redemption, was ‘ persuaded 
of it and embraced it,’ so that he had, in fact, the baptism of 
repentance, or of desire, emerged from ‘the foulness of Paganism,’ 
and died, as St. Thomas of Aquinum might have said, ‘an implicit, 
though not an explicit, Christian.’ Trajan also died a Christian. For, 
though at his first and natural death he was a Pagan, he was 
restored to life by the prayers of St. Gregory, expressly in order that 
he might embrace the true faith (which was impossible for a soul 
once disunited from the body) and be saved ; and he lived just long 
enough to do so, and to be thus able to receive in Heaven the reward 
of his great natural goodness. These two cases, then, form no excep- 
tion to the law. But the case of Cato is not so simple. 

When Dante emerged, under Virgil’s guidance, from Hell, 
through the subterranean passage which led from the Earth’s centre 
to the Mountain of Purgatory, after feasting his eyes for a while 
upon the Southern Cross, he turned towards the North, and saw 
close to him a solitary old man, with long grey hair and beard, to 
whom Virgil made him pay the utmost reverence, causing him to 
kneel and cast down his eyes the whole time that he was in his 
presence. This was Cato of Utica. He died a Pagan and a suicide, 
46 years before the birth of Christ; yet we find him the divinely 
appointed warder of the outer circle of Purgatory. How and when 
did he come there? And what was to be his ultimate destiny at the 
Great Day when Time and Purgatory should be no more? The 
Sacred Drama affords no clear reply to these two questions, which, 
however, it is necessary to consider in order to judge whether Cato’s 
case is to be regarded as an exception to the above-mentioned 
principle that good Pagans are not saved. 

Cary, in a well-known note on the passage which describes this 
appearance of Cato, says that ‘the commentators, and Lombardi 
among the rest, might have saved themselves and their readers much 
needless trouble if they would have consulted the prose writings of 
Dante with more diligence.’ And he proceeds, in support of this 
criticism, to refer to certain well-known passages in the Banquet. 
But this criticism shows that Cary did not appreciate the difficulty 
which the commentators saw plainly, and which no reference to what 
is said about Cato in the Banquet will solve. The passages in that 
work which Cary quotes, and others which he does not mention, and 
to which I propose hereafter to refer, are indeed amply sufficient to 
explain why Dante did not place Cato with the other self-slain 
enemies of Czesar in the jaws of Satan, or even with Piero delle Vigne 
and other suicides in the Seventh Circle of Hell; but they are by no 
means sufficient to solve the puzzles which exercise the commentators 
on Cato’s case. Why Dante should have selected a Pagan, a suicide, 
and the enemy of the Founder of the Empire, instead of a repentant 
Christian, as the warder of the Ante-Purgatory, how and when Cato 
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was removed from the Border of Hell, whether he is to be reckoned 
as among those who are ultimately saved, and, if not, what Dante 
supposes is to become of him when Purgatory ceases to exist, these 
puzzles are not fully solved by anything that Dante has written 
either in verse or prose. 

The admiration which, in the Banquet, he expresses for Cato’s 
character differs, not in kind but only in degree, and that not a very 
great degree, from that which he expresses for other worthy Romans 
from the beginning of the Republic to the time of the Cresars. Yet 
he delivers him from Hell, without the justification of a legend of the 
Church, as in Trajan’s case, or of a theory invented by himself, as in 
that of Ripheus; and he gives to him, a Pagan suicide, the high 
office of receiving the souls that are brought to Purgatory by an angel 
of God from the Tiber, and of starting them upon that long course 
of toil and patient endurance which is to work out their salvation. 
This is a puzzle which the most ‘diligent consultation of the prose 
writings of Dante’ does not solve. 

That Cato was at one time in Limbo we learn from his own 
words addressed to Virgil. How and when did he pass from that 
place to the shore of Purgatory? Scartazzini, in his commentary on 
this passage, assumes that it was at the time of Christ’s descent into 
Hell, and that he was removed from Limbo at the same time as the 
Patriarchs. But, if I might presume to question the conclusions of 
that most learned and most lucid commentator, I would venture to sug- 
gest a doubt of the correctness of this view, for the following reasons : 

‘I was,’ says Virgil, ‘ a novice in this estate’ (that is to say, he 
had been about fifty years in Limbo), ‘when I beheld a Mighty One 
coming to us, crowned with token of victory’ (that is, surely, with a 
garland of bays, and not, as Mr. Vernon in his interesting Readings 
says, with the Cross). ‘He took from us the Shade of our first 
Parent’ (and then follows an enumeration of Biblical Patriarchs) ‘and 
many others, and made them blessed’ (e fecegli beati) ; that is, ‘ took 
them with him to Paradise.’ This word ‘blessed’ is the technical 
term throughout the Sacred Drama for souls in Heaven. It is, 
I believe, never applied to souls in any lower condition, not even to 
those in the Earthly Paradise, the highest region of Purgatory, much 
less to one who, like Cato, was only on its uttermost shore. On the 
contrary, the ‘ blessed’ are strongly contrasted by Virgil, when he 
first proposes to Dante to accompany him, with those in Purgatory. 
‘And then’ (that is, after passing through Hell) ‘ thou shalt see those 
that are content in the fire, because they hope to come, be it when it 
may’ (that is, after a trial the duration of which is uncertain, but which 
nevertheless must ultimately end—not, as Mr. Vernon renders it, 
‘whenever it may be the Will of God’), ‘ to the blessed folk.’ And 
then he proceeds to explain that he is unable, and why he is unable 
to conduct him to that region. Spirits in purgatory are styled 
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fortunati, as being creatures whose condition is not finally settled, 
as having still much to undergo, being subject to much uncertainty, 
and dependent as to the length and severity of their trials upon 
much that they cannot foresee or control (such as the efforts made 
on their behalf by the living), but never beati. It would seem, 
therefore, that Dante, when he made Virgil describe the rescue from 
Limbo, did not contemplate Cato’s rescue as happening at that time. 
Moreover, Cato, when he was removed from Purgatory, was not 
removed in order that he might be taken to Heaven (‘ made blessed’), 
but that he might be constituted the warder of the Outside Purga- 
tory; and this was an office for which there would be no occasion 
until Christians had lived and died repentant. Lastly, the words which 
Dante puts into Cato’s mouth, when speaking of his removal from 
Limbo, appear to me to indicate that his deliverance was something 
separate and special. ‘Marcia,’ he says, speaking of his wife whom 
Dante had seen in Limbo, ‘ was so pleasing in my eyes while I lived 
that whatever favours she would of me I performed. But now that 
she dwells beyond the evil river she can no longer move me, by that 
law which was made when I came forth thence.’ There is, so far as 
I am aware, no indication in the Sacred Drama of any general law 
that souls in Paradise or in Purgatory (whether outside or inside the 
gate) should be wholly unmoved by the influence of souls in Limbo. 
On the contrary, Sordello, in the eighth canto of the Purgatory, says 
that it will give joy to the spirits who are singing the compline 
hymn in the Flowery Valley to see Virgil (whom he knows) and 
Dante (whom he believes) to be denizens of Limbo. And I am 
therefore disposed to think that this ‘law’ was a special condition 
made with Cato when he was taken from Hell on an occasion of 
special intervention, whether by an angel or otherwise, for the special 
and temporary purpose of receiving souls in Ante-Purgatory. 

But what was to happen to Cato when that temporary office 
should no longer be required? Did Dante contemplate that Cato 
should then return to Hell? Or did he destine him for Paradise ? 
Scartazzini says that the words in which Virgil addresses him, ‘ Death 
for liberty was not bitter to thee in Utica, where thou didst leave the 
garment which at the Great Day shall be so bright,’ prove that 
Dante contemplated his ultimate salvation. And, if that is so, 
Cato’s case would undoubtedly be an exception to the principle that 
a good Pagan is not saved, and a contradiction to the doctrine 
enunciated by the Eagle, that the soul divorced from the body can- 
not repent and be saved. Dante does not suggest in Cato’s case any 
such special revelation as he supposes in that of Ripheus. And we 
are not at liberty to suppose it. For, had Cato, like Ripheus, had a 
special revelation, and, like him, died a Christian, he would not have 
passed into Limbo. Perhaps Dante had not made up his own mind 
on the subject. There are many things in the Sacred Drama which he 
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deliberately left obscure, many passages in which he appears to desire 
to puzzle his readers. Perhaps the obscurity in which Cato’s case is 
shrouded is a symptom of that mental struggle between deference to 
the doctrine of the patristic schoolmen and desire for something 
more catholic of which i propose to speak presently. However this 
may be, I am not satisfied that the words on which Scartazzini relies 
as showing that Cato was to be saved are sufficient for the purpose. 
I am not convinced that Cato’s case is an exception to Dante’s general 
rule that good Pagans are not saved. And I cannot but think it 
possible that, if Dante had declared the ultimate destiny of Cato, he 
would have felt constrained, in obedience to the teaching of theology, 
to relegate him to Hell. 

Cato’s case, then, if it be an exception at all to the rule that good 
Pagans are not saved, is the only exception throughout the Sacred 
Drama. And I think that I have perhaps shown good cause for 
doubt whether it is such an exception. If it is not, the rule is abso- 
lute: ‘Extra ecclesiam nulla salus.’ Dante, in his poem, accepts the 
law of the Church, as laid down in patristic theology, in all its 
terrible completeness, and conforms to it throughout his great work. 

But does it satisfy him? Does it express his genuine feeling? 
Can it be that his heart, so large and so tender in that narrow and 
cruel age, and his conscience, so honest and so sensitive in a time of 
general treachery and cynicism, are content with this doctrine? 
Does the consistently good life of a pre-Christian Pagan really appear 
to him worthless, or rather worthy of everlasting misery? The 
answer is to be sought in his own writings. 

In the fifth chapter of the fourth treatise of the Banquet, Dante 
declares that worthy Romans, from the beginning of the Republic 
to the time of C. J. Cesar, were ‘not human citizens of the State, but 
divine, whose patriotism was inspired by heavenly and not by human 
love.’ He dares any one to maintain that the fortitude with which 
they sustained the severest trials and tortures for the commonwealth 
was the mere ‘ outcome of human nature,’ or that those sufferings 
could have been so endured without ‘ divine assistance.’ In measured 
but glowing language, breathing the spirit of true conviction, and so 
earnest that we can almost imagine him confronting and withstanding 
his great theological teacher St. Thomas himself, face to face, he 
challenges the assertion that these men were not, like Christian 
martyrs, supported by ‘heavenly aid for the endurance of their 
sufferings.’ It is impossible, he says, to regard the lives of such 
superhuman Italians as these without ‘seeing clearly that to their 
own natural goodness was added the light of the goodness of God.’ 
They and their actions were the work of God’s own hands. 

_ The sentiments of Dante, as expressed in the Sacred Drama, 
are necessarily dominated by theology. He could not write of Hell 
and Purgatory and Heaven except under its guidance and in accord- 
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ance with its doctrines. But in his prose writings he is free from 
dogmatic trammels and can speak with the voice of natural and not 
of ecclesiastical religion. He is, of course, always, whether writing 
in prose or in verse, a deeply religious man. But while in the 
Sacred Drama he writes as a religious Churchman, in the Banquet 
he writes as a religious layman. It is his lay mind, his unsectarian 
mind, his catholic mind that recognises the goodness of a Pagan to 
be as much and as truly heavenly as that of a Christian, bursts 
through the fetters of dogmatic theology, and refuses to be satisfied 
with the husks of scholasticism. That this lay mind could not acquiesce 
in the ecclesiastical doctrine that good Pagans are not sayed, that he 
was continually asking himself such questions as, ‘Where is the 
justice which condemns a man born in a remote part of Asia, such as 
the valley of the Indus, who all his life has had no opportunity of 
even hearing of the existence of Christianity, and who consequently, 
although, throughout his life, all his inclinations and his acts were 
good and sinless so far as human reason can perceive, dies unbap- 
tised and without the Faith?’ we learn from the address made to 
him by the Eagle in the nineteenth canto of the Paradise; anda 
disposition to revolt against this“ doctrine is suggested in many 
passages even of the Sacred Drama, although it is never throughout 
that poem allowed to take the form of overt opposition to the 
doctrine, but is severely restrained and not permitted to rise above 
the level of grief, pity, and overpowering distress. Virgil, the im- 
personation, in that work, of human reason, is choked by emotion 
when speaking, in the third canto of the Purgatory, of Aristotle, 
Plato, and other great men of antiquity, as languishing in the border 
of Hell. Dante, when, at his entry into that region, he is told by 
Virgil that that is the place to which he is condemned for lack of 
baptism and of knowing the true God, says: ‘ Great pain seized my 
heart when I heard him, because I perceived that folk of much worth 
were suspended in that Limbo.’ And perhaps the most touching 
instance of this feeling is to be found in the Mantuan legend of St. 
Paul visiting the tomb of Virgil at Naples and weeping at the 
thought that if this ‘greatest of poets’ had lived but a little later 
he might have been converted and saved : 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 

Ductus, fudit super eum 

Piz rorem lacrime. 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime ! 


Such feelings as these would not in that age, if indeed in any, have 
been excited by the sight of merited punishment. They spring from 
the sense, however much it may be controlled or disavowed, of 
causeless and undeserved suffering. 
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The Italians, says J. A. Symonds in his Revival of Learning, 
were the first of European nations to emerge from medizval bondage 
and become the apostles of Humanism for the modern world. And 
one of the causes of the powerful and undying interest that we take 
in Dante’s writings is that they show us in all its freshness, pure 
from the extravagance of later Humanists, the earliest stages of this 
process of evolution. Dante is the harbinger of the dawn of the 
great conflict of medizval tradition with revived Paganism. He is 
the first leader of that ‘passionate outgoing towards the ancient 
world’ which, J. A. Symonds says, ‘ was one of the chief movements 
of the Renaissance.’ 

If there is any truth in the observations which I have made in 
the course of my examination of this first principle of Dante’s attitude 
towards Paganism—namely, the principle that good Pagans are not 
saved—if I am justified in thinking that while as a churchman he 
held that doctrine yet as a layman he abhorred it, I think that this 
consideration will enable us to understand how he could have reconciled 
this principle with that which I have called the second cardinal 
principle of that attitude—namely, that bad Pagans are punished in 
the same manner and degree as bad Christians. His statements in 
the Sacred Drama of the hopeless condition of good Pagans appear 
to me to be reluctantly made, as if dictated to him by an irresistible 
and inscrutable authority, and as if he had the greatest difficulty 
in bringing himself to believe anything so shocking to the moral sense. 
But his descriptions of the punishments of bad Pagans are written 
as if he cordially accepted them and sympathised with them. It is 
the language of the Banquet, and not that of the Sacred Drama, 
that to my mind explains this puzzle. If he had not really 
believed that goodness and badness were independent of doctrinal 
tenets he could not have punished bad Pagans in the same manner 
as bad Christians, or, at any rate, could not have done it with so 
much appearance of satisfaction. If the Church required him to 
hold the doctrine of the damnation of good Pagans, she did not 
impose upon him, at all events in the explicit manner in which he 
handles them, the details of what constitutes badness in a Pagan, or 
the mode in which it should be punished. She did not instruct him 
to place Capaneus on the ‘horrible sand’ under the ‘swollen and 
slowly falling flakes of fire,’ as a punishment for not submitting him- 
self to those deities whom Virgil calls the ‘false and lying Gods.’ 
She did not teach him to make Jason walk, in company with Christian 
deceivers and seducers, in the eternal circuit, under the lash of 
demons. However much she may have condemned divination as a 
practice for Christians, who had had the mystery of Revelation and 
all the scheme of Providence unfolded to them, she did not direct 
him to make the blind seer of Thebes, so well known to us by the 
striking part that he performs in Sophocles’s tragedy of E@dipus on 
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the Throne, pace everlastingly backwards with distorted head in 
company with Michael Scot and the Cobbler of Parma, for the 
sin of ‘wishing to see too far ahead.’ She did not tell him to 
measure out to Ulysses and Diomede the same suffering as to Guido 
da Montefeltro. Still less did she call upon him to regard the guilt 
of Brutus and Cassius as parallel with that of Judas Iscariot, and to 
place those three sinners together in the very jaws of Satan. His 
treatment of the punishments of bad Pagans is derived not from 
theological but from natural religion. While forced by his allegiance 
to the dictates of the Church to relegate good Pagans to Hell, he 
does what he can, like an equitable judge, to mitigate the severity of | 
the sentence of ecclesiastical law. Though constrained to banish 
them from the effulgence of Heaven and the radiance of the sun, he 
does not deprive them altogether of light, or plunge them in that 
foul murky darkness which to an Italian was one of the chief horrors 
of the nether world. He gives to them a special hemisphere of 
brightness, shining perpetually over a restricted but well-illuminated 
region. He allots them many of the adornments and embellish- 
ments of medizval comfort and refinement—a ‘ noble castle, seven 
times girdled by lofty walls, guarded all round by a beauteous rivulet,’ 
and having in its centre a ‘meadow of fresh verdure.’ They stand 
or recline in groups on the ‘enamelled green,’ wrapped in thought, 
or enjoying communion with the greatest poets, orators, philosophers, 
statesmen, heroes, and heroines of antiquity, ‘neither sad nor yet 
gay, gazing steadfastly, speaking calmly ‘with sweet voices,’ and 
receiving him, when brought to them by Virgil, with all the grave 
courtesy of chivalry. Their only suffering is their hopeless longing 
for Heaven. The suffering is distinctively ecclesiastical, The 
mitigations are secular, natural, the creation of the lay mind, com- 
pelled to deliver the sentence of the higher tribunal, but accommo- 
dating that sentence, so far as it can, to the dictates of Humanism. 
But he feels that no such accommodation is required in the treatment 
of bad Pagans. They have offended against the natura’ law of right 
and wrong, and must take the consequences. 

It is, says J. A. Symonds, the variety of spiritual elements in 
combinati*n and solution that makes the psychology of Dante at once 
so fascinating and so difficult to analyse. This variety is due to the 
beginning of the revival of learning, causing a confusion of influences 
classical and medieval, Christian and Pagan, and producing an im- 
perfect blend of ecclesiastical tradition with idealised Paganism. 
Many examples of this confusion will readily occur to the student of 
the Sacred Drama; and he will remember how they startled and 
interested him when he first began his readings in that wonderful 
poem. To a beginner in Italian literature it is surprising to find 
Dante putting into the mouth of an angel from Heaven, as in the 
ninth canto of the Hell, words which imply that the resistance of 
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the Dog-fiend Cerberus to the raid of Hercules was an act of opposi- 
tion to the Divine Will; or to find a Florentine Christian made to 
say, as in the thirteenth canto, that his native city is being punished by 
Mars for displacing him as her patron in favour of St. John Baptist ; 
or to read, as in the thirty-first Canto, that Jupiter still reigns and 
threatens the giants with his thunder. This confusion dominates the 
whole of the first two parts of the Sacred Drama. Satan and 
Briareus, Nimrod and Niobe, Saul and Arachne, are found in com- 
pany together as examples of pride going before a fall. The sayings 
and narratives of Pagan poets, orators, and historians are quoted or 
mentioned, as if they were of equal value and importance, for the 
instruction of Christian souls striving in Purgatory to purify them- 
selves from their besetting sins, not merely with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, but with the most sacred and most authoritative 
books of the New Testament. Angel voices proclaim for their 
edification, at the same time and in the same tones, texts from Cicero 
de Amicitia and from the Gospel according to St. Luke. The 
utterances of the tragic hero Pylades take rank with those of the 
Virgin, and even of her son himself in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The Virgin herself is classed with Peisistratus as an example of self- 
restraint, and with Cesar as an example of energetic activity. But 
perhaps the most remarkable Pagan episode in the Sacred Drama is 
Virgil’s statement respecting the demi-goddess Fortune in the 
seventh canto of the Hell. 

‘My son,’ he said to Dante, as they stood side by side and gazed 
upon the ghastly dance of the misers and prodigals, ‘ now canst thou 
see the shortlived mockery of those possessions which are intrusted 
to Fortune, and for which the human race thus wrangles.’ And, in 
reply to Dante’s inquiry: ‘ What is this Fortune, which has the goods 
of the world in its clutches ?’ he tells him that she is a really exist- 
ing Supernatural Being, in the nature of a goddess or demi-goddess, 
using these remarkable words :— 

He whose knowledge surpasses all made the heavens, and gave them that 
which so directs them that every part illuminates every part, distributing equally 
the light. And so likewise for the splendours of this world He appointed a general 
administratrix and leader, who should from time to time transfer these vain 
possessions from one race to-another and from one family to another, so that it is 
not within the limits of the wit of man to prevent it. This is the reason why one 
nation is in power and another in decay. It results from her decree, which is 
concealed like the snake in the grass [not, as Mr. Vernon renders it, ‘the decree 
of her who is hidden like a snake in the grass’—‘lo giudicio di costei, che é 
occulto ’"—it is the decree, not Fortune herself, that is concealed]. Your knowledge 
has no means of opposing her. She foresees, decrees, and exercises her sovereignty 
as the other Gods do theirs. There is no respite to the changes which she makes. 
It is necessary for her to be swift, for those whose turn has arrived come s0 
thickly before her. This is she who is so greatly execrated even by those who 
ought to give her praise, but who perversely give her blame and ill repute. But 
she ever remains blessed, and takes no heed of that. Untroubled, she, with the 
other firstlings of creation, revolves her wheel, and rejoices in her blessedness. 
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There is not a word in this that might not have been written 
300 years, or, for the matter of that, 4,000 years, before Christ. 
Nothing more genuinely Pagan can be found in any similar writing 
by any pre-Christian writer of antiquity. It is the first great patch 
of Paganism with which the reader of the Sacred Drama meets as 
he peruses that poem; and the first time that he reads it he is 
astounded to find, in a writer of that date and on those topics, so near 
an approach to Polytheism. It is not until he has obtained a wider 
and deeper knowledge of Dante’s works, in prose as well as in verse, 
that he sees that it is necessary, for a true appreciation of his psycho- 
logy, to take full account of his Paganism as well as of his Christianity. 
He was a sincere and loyal son of the Church; but he was, at the 
same time, an enthusiastic student of the ancient Italian authors. 
And he was something more than a student of them. They were to 
him a revelation, a gospel. He believed in what they said. He 
realised and assimilated their narratives and their doctrines, as he 
did those of the evangelists and apostles, so that they became to him 
quite as much a part of his spiritual nature as the Swmma Theologie 
or the text of the Vulgate. Indeed, it almost appears as if he con- 
sidered it as necessary for true godliness, if not for holiness, to read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the classics as the Scriptures. He 
seems, to vary a celebrated saying, to have sought to call in the old 
world to redress the spiritual balance of the new. 

D. R, Fearon. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE REAL GRIEVANCES OF THE 
UITLANDERS 


WHEN I made up my mind to pay a short visit to South Africa, I had 
not the slightest intention of writing on the subject of the Transvaal, 
or on any African subject whatever ; but before I started several of 
my friends, both in the House of Commons and others, asked me to 
try and get information as to the relations between the Boer Govern- 
ment and the gold industry ; what they said in effect was this :— 
We are puzzled by the conflicting accounts we hear: we are told on the one 
hand that the troubles which have afflicted the gold industry in the Transvaal are 
not in any way due to the Government. The people interested have brought all 
these troubles on themselves by mismanagement and over-capitalisation; their 
grievances are imaginary or sentimental, and they are trying to put the blame of 


their own mistakes, or worse, on to the Government. On the other hand, we are 
told that if the Transvaal had been governed decently and in accordance with the 


most commonplace requirements of modern civilisation, many mines would be now 


paying which it is now impossible to work ; the population of the Transvaal would 
be double what it is now, and prosperity would reign where distress and poverty 
are prevalent—in fact, that the present Government in the Transvaal is a dis- 
grace to civilisation. We want to know the real facts of the case. Do try and 
discover the truth. 


During a stay of some weeks at Johannesburg I had every oppor- 
tunity of studying the facts. All information was placed at my 
disposal, both sides of the question were laid before me, and I have 
formed definite opinions on the subject. 

Let us now try to examine how far the grievances are imaginary 
and sentimental, or real and practical. 

/ 


1. PoutiticaL Ricurts. 


We all know how the chapter on Snakes in Ireland began and 
ended with the words, ‘ There are no snakes in Ireland.’ Well, the 
catalogue of the political rights of all the inhabitants of the Transvaal, 
except a small section of them, begins and ends with the words, ‘ They 
have no political rights.’ Political power is entirely in the hands of 
a small clique, the franchise being confined almost entirely to the 
Dutch farmers, living to a great extent in remote districts, a large 
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proportion of whom can neither read nor write. Now many different 
ideas have prevailed in modern times as to who shall be the holders 
of political power. In most cases, especially in modern republics, it 
is considered that all householders or ratepayers of full age, who 
have incurred no personal disability, shall have a right to vote, and 
that the course of government shall be guided by the views of the 
majority. 

But in the Transvaal the vast majority have no votes ; the adult 
male white population numbers over 60,000, and of these only about 
22,000 have votes. It is evident that the word ‘ republic’ is entirely a 
misnomer. The Transvaal is no more a republic in the true sense of 
the word than are the empires of Russia and Germany, and a constitu- 
tional monarchy like that of England has very much more of the 
character of a true republic than the constitution of the Transvaal. 
It is in effect an oligarchy: all power is in the hands ofa privileged 
few, who act as if they had a divine right to dispose of the fortunes 
and properties of the majority exactly as they think fit. 

Power, we read in history, has often been in the hands of a select 
few, and various qualifications have been thought to justify the 
monopoly of it. 

At one time it was the possession of land, but this is not the case 
here. On the basis of land value belonging to private individuals, 
more than half belongs to the Uitlanders. 

Those who have no votes hold nearly all the mines, houses, mer- 
cantile businesses, freeholds in town, &c. Probably of the wealth of 
the country not nearly one-tenth is possessed by the holders of 
political power. Some people would say the best educated should 
rule. Apply this test. 

The Boer farmers, who have the majority of the votes, are noto- 
riously iil educated ; not only are many of them unable to read and 
write, but they live in remote districts, and take no interest in any 
but local affairs. On the Rand there are many of the most intelli- 
gent citizens the world can produce, belonging to many nations— 
Americans, Germans, French and Austrians, as well as English. 
Engineers and chemists, bankers, financiers, men engaged in large 
mercantile businesses—all these are considered unfit to take any 
share in public business in the Transvaal. You have accordingly an 
extremely curious and abnormal state of things. You have the 
wealth, the education, the energy, the knowledge of the world, the 
large majority in numbers of the white population on one side, and a 
small minority, possessing, neither education nor wealth nor knowledge 
of affairs on the other, who claim a divine right to govern the 
majority, and to dispose of their property as they please. 

And this minority is not even united. It is well known that 
many of them disapprove entirely of the present Government. In 
fact, it is believed that, deducting the army of officials whose daily 
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bread depends on the favour of the Government, and who form an 
enormous electioneering force, there would be a clear majority 
against the Government. At any rate it is evident that the country 
is governed by a fraction, large or small, of a minority. Truly a 
state of unstable equilibrium, a pyramid balanced on its apex! Still, 
it may be objected, ‘ it is possible that though there may seem to be 
great injustice in the way the Government is chosen, yet their laws 
and their administration are so good that there would be nothing 
gained by a change.’ 

I admit at once that if the Boer Government could show that, as 
compared with the average of modern Governments, the inhabitants 
of the country would have nothing to gain by a change; that the 
laws were wise and well administered, the taxation light, and the 
conditions under which the industries of the country were carried on 
as favourable as in the majority of civilised countries ; then I should 
agree that the desire for equal political rights was, though a natural 
wish, yet mainly a sentimental one. 

But that brings us to the question: Are the conditions of life 
worse under Boer rule than they are elsewhere, and than they 
should be ? 

To answer this we must consider the complaints of the Uitlanders 
seriatim. 

1. Taxation.—The grievance with regard to taxation is that the 
Government is alleged to exact from the people an annual sum far 
in excess of what would be necessary to carry on the administration 
of the country according to the most civilised ideas; in fact, that 
while in 1896 the sum of 3,584,235/. 16s. 7d. was spent by the 
Government, a sum of 1,500,000/. ought to have sufficed, or at any 
rate that 2,000,000/. ought to have been far more than sufficient. 
If that is correct, then, a sum largely exceeding a million and a half 
sterling was raised and spent which ought to have remained in the 
pockets of the people. Let us see what is spent by the three other 
States of South Africa, which are certainly not worse governed than 
the Transvaal. To compare this expenditure we must of course 
deduct working expenditure on railways. The railways in Natal 
and Cape Colony belong to the Government, are worked by them, 
and all the working expenditure and maintenance of the railways 
appears in their budget. The Transvaal Government does not own 
or work the railways, and therefore no working or maintenance 
expenses are included in their accounts. We must also, to make a 
fair comparison, exclude annual interest on debt ; a large portion of the 
debt of Natal and the Cape Colony having been raised for the purpose 
of making railways and other productive works, the interest on which 
is paid for out of the profits. The expenditure therefore given below 
includes the whole yearly expenditure of these four States, working 
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expenses and maintenance of State railways, and interest on national 
debt being excluded in each case. 

When one sees the average amount per annum on which these 
States have managed to exist, and the appalling rate at which the 
Transvaal expenditure has increased, the taxpayers have certainly a 
right to some explanation. 

The comparison stands thus :-— 


Area in White Coloured Expenditure 
sq. miles | population population 1896 
| Cape Colony . | 276,947 | 382,998 | 1,323,042 | £2,627.346 4 11* 
(Wael... . | S0ael 46,788 | 524,832 562,015 O Tt 
| Orange Free State . | 49,950 77,717 | = 129,787 | 30,7: 8 3t 
meee wk | 113,642 | 245,397 550,000 3,584,235 16 7§ 


That is to say, that these three States, with an area of 347,358 
square miles and a population of 2,485,164, are spending between 
them a yearly sum of 3,620,098/., while the Transvaal alone in 1896 
has spent 3,584,235. 16s. 7d., although it has only an area of 113,642 
square miles and a population of 795,397. 

The increase in the expenditure of the Transvaal has been as 
follows :-— 


Year Expenditure Fixed salaries 


1885-6 £ 162,455 0 5 £ 64,261 
1890 1,509,730 16 324,520 


1891 1,327,838 5 332,888 
1892 1,200,163 15 : 323,608 
1893 1,247,982 9 6 361,275 
1804 1,586,600 14 : 419,775 
1895 1,799,742 12. 570,047 
1896 3,584,235 16 813,029 


| 


2. Dynamite.—The grievance with regard to dynamite is perhaps 
of a more irritating and exasperating character than that of taxation ; 
for while it is extremely annoying to have demanded from you double 
the amount necessary for the good government of the State, yet the 
money is theoretically, at any rate, raised for the purpose of 
administration and for the good of the inhabitants of the country ; 
but in the case of the dynamite monopoly, with the exception of 5s. 
per case, and a small share of profit, which is supposed to be received 
by the Government, the whole of the money forcibly extracted from 
the gold industry goes into the pockets of private individuals for the 
most part not even residing in the Transvaal, while such portion of the 
plunder as goes into the pockets of persons residing in the Transvaal 


* From the Cape Statistical Register, p. 75. 

+t From the Natal Statistical Year Book, pp. D3 and D5. 

t Figures kindly supplied by Sir Wiliam Dunn, Bart., M.P. 

§ From the English edition of the Report of the Industrial Commiesston, issued by the Witwatersrand 
ber of Mines, Johannesburg, p. 571. 
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goes into their private purse for their private advantage, and in no 
case into the coffers of the State. 

So many attempts have been made to draw red herrings across 
the scent of this dynamite monopoly, that I had better quote verbatim 
from the Report of the Commission :— 


It has, we consider, been clearly proved that the price paid by the mines for 
explosives of all kinds is unreasonably high.’ . . . 

That the principal explosives used here (blasting gelatine and, to a small 
extent, dynamite) can be purchased in Europe, and delivered here at a price far 
below the present cost to the mines, has been proved to us by the evidence of 
many witnesses competent to speak on the subject ; and when we bear in mind that 
the excess charge of 40s. to 45s. per case does not benefit the State, but serves to 
enrich individuals for the most part resident in Europe, the injustice of such a tax 
on the staple industry becomes more apparent and demands immediate removal. 

It has been proved that the South African Republic is one of the largest, if not 
the largest consumer of explosives in the world, and, according to the rule of 
commerce in such cases, it is reasonable to suppose that the most advantageous 
terms weuld be secured for so large a consumer. This, no doubt, would be the 
case were it not for the monopoly now in the hands of the South African Explosives 
Company, whereby they and their friends make enormous profits at the expense of 
the mining industry. These profits have been estimated by the Volksraad 
Dynamite Commission at no less than 580,000/. for the year 1897 and 1898, being 
21. per case on 290,000 cases, the number which it is estimated would have to be 
imported to meet the demands for those years. .. . 

This explosive, whether costing 23s. 6d. or 29s. Gd. in Hamburg, is supplied to 
the mines at 85s. per case, showing a profit of 47s. 6d. in one case, and 41s. 6d. in 
the other, of which this Government receives 5s. per case. That this is a reasonable 
estimate is supported by the Report of the Volksraad Dynamite Commission, who 
state that the Company makes a profit of 2/. per case on imported dynamite, and 
further by the evidence of a former agent of Nobel’s Dynamite Trust, whose state- 
ment was to the effect that he made an offer on behalf of Nobel’s to deliver 
dynamite ex magazine on the Rand at 40s. per case of 50 pounds, excluding duty, 
and this at a time when it had to be brought a considerable distance by ox- 
wagons.” 

In the case of blasting gelatine, which is now more largely used than No. 1 
dynamite, the margin of profit made by the Company at the expense of the mines 
is far greater... . 

The mining industry has thus to bear a burden which does not enrich the 
State or bring any benefit in return, and this fact must always prove a source of 
irritation and annoyance to those who, while willing to contribute to just taxation 
for the general good, cannot acquiesce in an impost of the nature complained of. . . . 

Another point that has been brought to the notice of your Commission is the 
sprejudicial effect exercised by this monopoly in practically excluding from the 
country all new inventions in connection with explosives, and, in view of the 
numerous dynamite accidents that have taken place from time to time, it is to be 
regretted that it is not possible to make satisfactory trials of other and less dangerous 
explosives for the working of mines. . . . 


The reader must remember that this Commission was appointed 
by the Boer Government, and that the report was signed unanimously 
by all the members of it, including such prominent members of the 
executive as General Joubert and Mr. Schalk Burger, chairman, Mr. 


? Report of Industrial Commission before cited, p. 451. 2 Ibid. p. 452. 
* Ibid. p. 453, 
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Schmitz Dumont, acting State mining engineer, and Mr. J. F. de 
Beer, first special judicial commissioner. 

If it is not a solid grievance to be compelled to pay a monopoly 
price of 85s. to Messrs. Nobel for exactly the same thing that Messrs. 
Nobel offered to supply in any quantity to any mine at 40s. when no 
monopoly existed, then I do not know what a grievance is; and we 
must always remember that out of this 85s. only 5s. goes in reduction 
of taxation, and all the rest of the profit to private individuals. 

3. Railway rates and transit duties—We come now to the 
question of railway rates, which are to my mind of supreme import- 
ance to the well-being and progress of the Transvaal. 

There is no difficulty at all in producing prosperity in the gold 
industry. In two years the population of Johannesburg might be 
doubled, and an enormous addition made to the production of gold. 
It is simply a question of reducing expenses. A few very rich mines 
can pay well at present, but there are many more mines which could 
produce at a profit if the expenses were reduced a few shillings a ton. 
Under present conditions the gold produced from a ton of low grade 
ore does not pay the working expenses, but, in many cases, it is 
within a shilling or two of doing so, and the moment the working 
expenses were reduced below the value of the gold produced, the 
mines would start working. The object, therefore, of a Government 
which had the prosperity of its subjects really at heart should be to 
do its utmost to reduce the expense of producing gold. 

The first thing to be done is to reduce the expense of living on 
the Rand, and to get out of the heads of people that Johannesburg 
is necessarily a dear place to live in. There is no reason why it 
should be. 

The climate is excellent, no extremes of heat or cold, an altitude 
of 5,700 feet, sunshine nearly every day of the year, cool nights, and 
a dry porous soil. There are places in the world where the climate 
is so dangerous to health that no one would live there if he were not 
exceptionally well paid ; there are mines so cut off from communica- 
tion with the world that the mere fact of the isolation is a hardship. 
I have visited mines years ago in California where there were no 
roads, everything came on the back of mules ; one store only, belong- 
ing to the proprietor, where everything had to be bought at the very 
highest price ; no bicycles ; no tennis, no reading-rooms, no theatres, 
races, or amusements in any form whatever ; where it was said that 
the only thing that flourished was the cemetery, and the chances of 
being sent suddenly out of the world by a revolver or a bowie-knife 
had to be taken seriously into consideration. Compare this with 
Johannesburg, where there are amusements for all tastes, good natural 
roads for bicycles, any number of tennis courts, churches, chapels, 
free reading-rooms, excellent daily papers, polo, golf, theatres, music- 
halls, races, in fact, satisfaction for tastes of all kinds. Except for 
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the fact of being away from home, there is no hardship in living there, 
no special risks to health, or special discomforts for which extra- 
ordinary remuneration is required. Yet things are so dear that an 
absolutely artificial scale of expenditure and prices is maintained. 

This is what a wise Government would try to alter, with a view 
of getting working expenses down to such a point as would allow 
the moderately rich mines to be worked at some profit. 

The first thing to attack is the railway and transit dues. There 
are five ports competing to supply Johannesburg—Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Durban, and Delagoa Bay—and three distinct 
systems of railways. 

The distance from Cape Town to Johannesburg is 1014 miles. 

bs = Port Elizabeth oe 715 
is East London 666 
Durban “ 483 

oa Delagoa Bay 3 396 


%° 


The railway to Delagoa Bay is evidently the key to the situation, 
and ought to be utilised for the purpose of bringing down the rates on 
all the South African railways. But it has been used for exactly the 
opposite purpose. The Netherlands Railway Company, which holds 
all the railways in the Transvaal, has used its command of the situa- 
tion not to get cheap carriage of goods to Johannesburg, but, on the 
contrary, to make the carriage of goods to Johannesburg as dear as 
possible. In fact, it has almost forced the other 8.A. railways to 
keep up their high tariffs. It is currently asserted that when the 
Cape Government wished to reduce a rate, the Netherlands Company 
told them that they could reduce if they liked, but that the amount 
taken off would be instantly added to the Netherlands railway charge, 
so that the through rate would remain the same. It may be asked 
how the Transvaal Government can prevent this. The Government 
has the right under their concession to buy up the railway at twenty 
times the average dividend of the last three years. The capital is 
only 1,666,666/. 13s. 4d.; in addition there are loans of just over 
6,000,000/. guaranteed by Government at rates of interest of 4 per 
cent., 5 per cent., and 5-8 per cent.; of course these loans being 
perfectly well secured, and the Government having already the 
responsibility of them, nothing but advantage to the State could 
ensue from taking them over altogether, as they could borrow the 
money at a much lower rate of interest, and there would be only the 
capital of 1,666,666/. 13s. 4d. to be dealt with. As the profit in 1896 
is said to be well over a million and a quarter, and the dividends 
have only been moderate for the last three years, expropriation would 
be a splendid financial operation for the Transvaal, even allowing for 
a very considerable reduction in rates ; a reduction which would bring 
down the rates to Johannesburg on all the railways in South Africa, and 
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of course the reduction on the outside railways would be of enormous 
benefit to the inhabitants, without costing the Transvaal revenue a 
farthing. It is hardly conceivable that the Government should refuse 
to carry out this expropriation, unless they wish to see the gold 
industry suffer and languish on account of excessive railway charges, 
but they obstinately refuse to carry it out. 

The geographical advantage of the position of South Africa is thus 
thrown away. Look at the map of the world, and you will see that South 
Africa is exceptionally well situated to obtain any of the necessaries 
of life that she may require at the cheapest possible rate. Cape 
Town is in the track of great lines of steamers bringing all sorts 
of produce from Australasia, corn and beef and mutton, which are 
sold at extremely low prices in England 6,000 miles farther away. 
Rice from the East ; tea, coffee, wheat from India, oils and hemp, all 
raw materials can be obtained with the greatest ease and at extremely 
moderate cost. South Africa herself produces within her own boun- 
daries an enormous number of consumable articles. She has vast 
herds of sheep and goats, immense numbers of cattle, even after the 
rinderpest ; fruit in enormous quantities—bananas, oranges, pine- 
apples—tea, coffee, and sugar. Wlren you come to manufactured 
articles, England and Germany are probably the cheapest centres of 
export. There are magnificent lines of steamers from England, and 
there is the German East African Company, with a regular service 
and a Government subsidy, starting from Hamburg, calling at Naples 
and passing through the Suez Canal, thus bringing any German, 
Mediterranean, or Egyptian supplies that may be wanted. 

South Africa has every opportunity of buying in the cheapest 
markets of the world, and there are many, very many steamers 
anxious to carry goods to South Africa at very moderate freights. They 
are brought cheaply to any of her five competing ports and then? 
Ah! then, all the conditions are changed. Then Governments, and 
railways, and officials seem to use their best energies to destroy all 
the natural advantages of South Africa as a buyer, and to compete as 
to which can do most to run up the cost of all articles imported. If 
this is their object, they may certainly be congratulated on the suc- 
cess they have achieved. 

Look at the sworn evidence of Mr. G. Albu before the Industrial 
Commission.‘ 


Question. What did you mean just now when you said that you cannot 
decrease wages while you are still paying high railway rates ? 

Answer. For instance, during the drought we imported mealies (Indian corn) 
from America. They cost us, landed in Durban, 9s.,° and delivered on the mines 
22s. 6d. How can the mining industry, which requires 50,000] sacks per month, 
pay, if they have to pay on a commodity of that kind more than 100 per cent. for 
railway transit for 350 miles after these mealies have come thousands of miles 
from America ? 





* From the edition of the Industrial Commission Report cited before, p. 33. 
5 Per bag of 200 Ibs, 
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Evidence of Mr, W. L. Hamilton, American Mining Engineer. 


We imported two crushers from Chicago; the rate from Chicago to New York, 
which is considered very high in America, was 37/. 5s. 10d. for a distance of 1,000 
miles, and from Vereeniging here it was 39/. 6s., more for 50 miles than it cost for 
1,000, (Vereeniging to Johannesburg is the Netherlands Railway portion of the 
route from the Southern ports to Johannesburg. There is no transhipment, the 
trucks merely run straight over this line.) 


These are actual sums paid by mines at Johannesburg for con- 
signments from East London, a distance of 666 miles. 


Description | Home cost Sea freight 


Cast iron base plates . £114 £ 53 
” ” ” ” e ® ° 249 ] 14 
Portland cement . . . . | 82 83 


Mr. Fit=-Patrick’s evidence.’ 

I will give you a few examples of importation from the Baltic and America. 
I will give you the prime cost and the railage from Delagoa Bay, showing tho 
comparison between the cost and the railage, which you will see supports my con- 
tentions as to the excessive rates. We will take pitch-pine. The prime cost of a 
consignment was 1,722/. The railage amounted to 7,234/, Oregon pine, prime 
cost 2,9881., railage from Delagoa Bay 14,5002. Baltic deals cost 2,6791., railage 
4,1702. Galvanised iron cost 253/., railage 2107. I will give you some instances 
where the difference is smaller. Sheet lead 61l. 10s., railage 402, Cotton waste, 
prime cost 92/. railage, 327. 15s. Candles (very largely used on the mines) 1,337/., 
railage 3137, There are others, but I will hand in the statement to the Commission 
if they like. Those figures are American. There is another statement showing 


the cost of Australian materials. On the first cost of 1,855/., the railage from 
Durban was 4,100... . 


Listen to this, railway directors and railway managers, who are 
trying painfully to make dividends for shareholders in Europe and 
America out of rates amounting only to a penny, or a fraction of a 
penny, per mile! 

The rate charged on the Netherlands railway from Vereeni- 
ging to Johannesburg is 74d. per ton per mile. This is on rough 
goods which pass over the Netherlands railway travelling over 
the Cape and Orange Free State railways, and their fifty-two miles 
is part of an uninterrupted run of from 600 to 1,000 miles, according 
to the port they start from. There is no transhipment, no change of 
gauge, and the Netherlands railway portion is the easiest in the way 
of gradients, curves, &c. 

The average capital cost per mile on the respective railways stands. 
thus :— 


£ 
1895 Cape. ° ; ‘ . 9,056 
» Netal . i . ‘ . 15,254 
» Netherlands . ; ‘ . 15,359 
1897 Orange Free State . : . 7,479 


* Report before cited, p. 84. 7 Ibid. p. 54. 
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In addition to the enormous railway rates and high dock dues, 
there is a very heavy transit duty, often 3 per cent. ad valorem, 
charged by the Natal and Cape Governments solely for the 
privilege of passing goods through their territory, although these 
railways are the property of the States which realise enormous sums 
annually out of the profits they earn; yet the Government of the 
Transvaal, knowing perfectly well the extent to which its only 
real industry is being hampered and bled to death by these exces- 
sive charges, calmly declines to carry out its option of purchasing 
the |railway, which would be a great financial benefit to the State, 
and is the only way in which the inhabitants of the State can be pro- 
tected against these forced contributions. 

We now come to a different class of grievances specially affecting 
the gold industry, in which there is little or nothing to complain of 
in the laws themselves. It is the administration of the laws that 
causes injury and loss, 

4. Liquor laws and drunkenness of natives.—The law is good, 
viz., that no liquor shall be sold to natives without a written authori- 
sation from the employer, but as the police do not enforce the law, 
it is of small effect to prevent drunkenness. 

The following quotations are from letters laid before the Com- 
mission :; *— 

Worcester Exploration and Gold Mining Co., 
Johannesburg, March 16th, 1897. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to hand you copy of a letter addressed to Commandant Van 
Dam, but nothing has been done to check the illicit liquor traffic. In fact, it is 
more rampant than ever, and boys in squads can be seen openly carrying and 
drinking liquor ad lib. 
On the 8th inst. upwards of three hundred of our natives were drunk and 
incapable. . . . 
I remain, yours truly, 
(Signed) Joun L. DE Roos, 
Manager. 
The Secretary, 
Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg. 


Mr. Whitburn, manager of the Henry Nourse Gold Mining 
Company, writes on the 28th of April 1897 : °— 


Yesterday afternoon there was a fight between our natives and those of the 
Nourse Deep Limited. They have smashed nearly all the windows in the places 
both here and at the Nourse Deep, and knocked up things generally. . . . It all 
started through them being drunk, and of course the police were not to be found. 


Mr. Weighton, secretary to the Nigel Company, writes to the 
Landrost in April 1897 : °— 


I am desired by my Board of Directors to again bring to your notice the fact 
that although the Liquor Law in the Transvaal provides that no drink shall be 


* Report already cited, p. 474. * Ibid. p. 473. ” Thid. p. 475. 
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supplied to natives, yet at this company’s property drunkenness amongst these 
people is as rife as ever. 

The gravest feature of this matter is that this pernicious trade is carried on 
right under the noses of the police and local authorities, and although information 
has been given and witnesses sent to prove violation of the law, yet in no case 
whatever has conviction followed. 


The mines on the Rand are not concentrated in one place, but 
extend in a long line over forty miles of reef. There are no buildings 
as a rule, except the buildings belonging to the companies, and two or 
three small houses calling themselves stores, hotels, &c. The velt isa 
bare treeless expanse, and to say that when 300 natives are drunk at 
one mine at the same time, it is impossible for the police to 
ascertain where they obtained the liquor is an insult to common 
sense. 

Closely connected with the liquor traffic is the question of the 
stealing of gold amalgam." It is currently believed that the same 
persons who provide the capital to work the illicit liquor traffic 
also provide the capital to bribe employés of the companies to steal 
amalgam, and that the police are so entirely in their power that it is 
impossible to obtain convictions. The law is good ; itis a punishable 
offence to be in possession of native gold or amalgam, unless you 
hold a license to buy it. But what is the use of a law if the police 
are on the side of the offenders ? 

Now this crime of amalgam buying is one of the most abominable 
in the world, and ought to be the most severely dealt with. The 
amalgam buyer is not moved by any sudden temptation or want of 
money. On the contrary, he requires a large capital, and sets him- 
self deliberately to work to corrupt men’s honesty. Many and many 
a man who would otherwise have led an honest, self-respecting life 
has yielded to their temptings and has become a thief—a thief of the 
basest description, for being placed by his employers in a position of 
trust and responsibility, he takes advantage of it to stea] their gold. 

A friend of mine, who succeeded lately to a position of trust in 4 
mine, told me that within a few days of his appointment he had an 
intimation that gold or amalgam to any extent would be purchased. 
Johannesburg is not a large place, and if the Government were 
really determined to have an honest police force, and would put their 
backs into it, it would be possible in a short time to make the place 
so hot for illicit liquor dealers and amalgam buyers that the businesses 
would not pay, and they would be either in prison or would migrate 
to some other place. 

There are other grievances, such as the pass law for natives, which 


" The ore, when reduced to fine powder by the stamps, is carried by water over 
metal plates covered with quicksilver which catches and holds the gold. This 
mixture of quicksilver and gold is called amalgam. It is soft and easily removed by 
hand from the plates, and, being composed of about } gold and % quicksilver, is of 
course very valuable. 
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I might go into if space allowed ; but I think that I have said enough 
already to show that the grievances complained of are real solid 
injuries inflicted on the most industrious, intelligent portion of the 
population, and that they are not sentimental or imaginary, but are 
capable of being expressed in the most prosaic pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

With regard to the allegation that the misfortunes of the mining 
industry are due to mismanagement and over-capitalisation, and 
that if they were properly managed, low grade mines could pay at 
present, I do not believe it to be true. In the case of some mines 
there has been no doubt mismanagement and worse in the past, and 
there may be still, for anything I know; but as far as the bulk of 
the mines is concerned, and certainly in those controlled by the more 
important groups of capitalists, 1am certain that immense efforts 
have been made lately with conspicuous success to reduce expenses 
and to improve the mechanical and chemical processes of extracting 
the gold. The engineers and managers who have the control of the 
class of mines I refer to are extremely able and extremely hard- 
working. The machinery is of the very highest class (I was much 
pleased at seeing that some of the very best and most successful had 
been made by my own constituents),'* and every effort is being made 
tomake the mines pay. The action of the Government is, however, 
most discouraging. A manager who had been showing me with just 
pride an improvement he was making, by which he expected to save 
dd. a ton, remarked: ‘ But it is very hard that we should have to 
run round and wear ourselves out, to save 3d. a ton, while the 
Government is throwing away our money by shillings a ton.’ 

Immense strides have been made lately in the economy of work- 
ing, especially in the installations of the deep level mines, the 
advantage of having the experience of the older mines as a guide 
what to do and what to avoid has been made the most of, and for 
any further substantial economies the help of the Government is 
necessary. 

I say without any hesitation that it is to unnecessary expense 
caused by the action of the Government, and not to unnecessary 
expense caused by mismanagement, that the failure of many mines 
to pay their way is due at the present moment. 

By the standard of ideas of any modern republic, or any civilised 
country, the grievances are undeniable. One of the first principles 
of modern government ‘is that no more taxes ought to be raised than 
the administration of the country requires; that the taxpayers have 
aright to representation, and that the Governments exist for the 
benefit of the governed, and not for the benefit of the governors. 

But of course this standard of ideas has not always prevailed, 
‘specially in the East ; there was the time of the ‘ strong man armed 

12 By Messrs. Tangye & Co., of Smethwick and Birmingham. 
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who keepeth his house,’ the idea of ‘rights’ between the governor 
and the governed was not then invented. The strong man simply 
said: ‘Here I am; until the stronger man comes I shall do as[ 
please, and dispose of the lives and properties of my weaker neigh- 
bours according to my fancy.’ President Kruger seems to have been 
leaning towards this standard of government when he made the 
remark quoted by Mr. W. H. Campbell at the meeting of the Rand 
Mines in March 1897, describing how he went on a deputation to 
President Kruger in 1888: ‘ One of the petitions happened to contain 
the words “‘ we protest” several times, and the President angrily denied 
the right to use such words, and pertinently asked, “ What sense is 
there in protesting if you cannot enforce it?” In other words, “there 
exist no rights in this country, except the right of the stronger.”’ 

We come later to a time in history when rights were asserted, 
but they were the rights of the governor. The king or emperor 
claimed divine right to rule; he gave out monopolies and concessions 
as President Kruger does, but there was this difference: rulers in 
those days knew nothing of trade and political economy, and did not 
realise the far-reaching harm they were doing; also they gave these 
concessions to people in their own country, and presumably to those 
who had rendered some service either to their king or country. 
But who, either in history or out of it, ever heard of rulers handing 
over the fruits of labour exerted in their country to outsiders, to 
people residing outside their country, who have provided neither 
labour nor capital to provide these fruits; on the contrary, whose 
existence has been a hindrance and a nuisance to the industry, and 
has interfered seriously with providing any fruits at all ? 

To start a mine on the Rand requires a very large capital. Who 
provided this capital ? The dynamite monopolists? Not a farthing 
of it. It came partly from persons residing in South Africa and 
very largely from the savings of persons residing in Europe ; savings 
belonging to a great extent to very poor people, put by sou by sou 
and sixpence by sixpence by hardworking people in England and 
France and Germany, who thought that the higher interest they 
hoped to receive would add materially to their comfort ; and their 
calculations were right as to the mines, only they forgot the Govern- 
ment. Now these people spent their savings in opening out mines, 
in putting up the finest machinery, in costly experiments of many 
kinds; they have collected the cleverest engineers and managers, 
assayers and chemists, from all the mining centres of the world ; then 
when the gold is won from the earth, what happens? I must quote 
Mr. Campbell again: ‘It meant that all the gold extracted from the 
Rand was kept in a huge open treasure-chest in the public road, 
open to all and sundry in South Africa, States and persons, to plunge 
in their hands and help themselves at will.’ 

I may say here that I started from England with great sympathy 
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for the agricultural Boers living on their estates in the quiet rural 
parts of the country. They were represented to us as pious men, 
good citizens according to their light, as landowners who had 
originally, some forty or fifty years ago, migrated from the more 
densely populated parts of the colony, partly to escape British rule 
which they disliked, and partly because they wished to live a quiet 
secluded country life as their fathers had done before them. Now, 
as an English agriculturist, whose forefathers have lived for many 
generations in the same house, on the same land, I naturally 
sympathised, and still sympathise very strongly, with those whose 
only wish is to be let alone and allowed to live their own life in their 
own way. But ever since I began to study this question in South 
Africa I have been asking myself the question, Where does the 
agricultural Boer come in inall this? Howare his material interests 
benefited, or his religious aspirations gratified, by the misgovernment 
of his fellow-citizens ? The enormous gains of monopolists and con- 
cessionaires do not go into his pockets, are not even spent in his 
country ; and how does he reconcile it with his religious convictions 
that no serious attempt is made to stop the demoralisation of the 
Kaffirs by permitting the sale of spirifs so vile and poisonous, that 
drunkenness is not only encouraged, but the health and utility of 
the labourer seriously impaired. 


It is only fair to remember that many of the Boers hold in all 
honesty and sincerity religious ideas which seem to us extremely 
peculiar and out of date ; it is difficult for an outsider to ascertain 
exactly what these ideas are, but the following extracts from argu- 
ments used in the Transvaal parliament may throw some light on 
them. On the 2Ist of July 1892 the question of taking measures 
to destroy the locusts came before the First Raad. 


Mr. Roos said locusts were a plague, as in the days of King Pharaoh, sent by 
God, and the country would assuredly be loaded with shame and obloquy if it 
tried to raise its hand against the mighty hand of the Almighty. 

The Chairman related a true story of a man whose farm was always spared by the 
locusts, until one day he caused some to be killed. His farm was then devastated. 

Mr. Stoop conjured the members not to constitute themselves terrestrial gods 
and oppose the Almighty. 

Mr. Lucas Meyer raised a storm by ridiculing the arguments of the former 
speakers, and comparing the locusts to beasts of prey which they destroyed. 

Mr. Labuschagne said the locusts were quite different from beasts of prey. 
They were a special plague sent by God for their sinfulness. 


Again, on the 5th of August 1895 a memorial was read in the 
First Raad from Krugersdorp praying that the Raad would pass a 
law to prohibit the sending up of bombs into the clouds to bring 
down rain, as it was a defiance of God, and would most likely bring 
down a visitation from the Almighty. The Memorial Committee 
reported that they disapproved of such a thing, but, at the same 
time, they did not consider they could make a law on the subject. 
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Mr. A. D. Wolmarans said he was astonished at this advice, and he expected 
better from the Commission. If one of their children fired towards the clouds 
with a revolver, they would thrash him, Why should they permit people to 
mock at the Almighty in this manner? It was terrible to contemplate. He 
hoped that the Raad would take steps to prevent such things happening. 

Mr. Du Toit (Carolina) said that he had heard that there were companies in 
Europe which employed numbers of men to do nothing but shoot at the clouds, 
simply to bring down rain. It was wonderful that men could think of doing such 
things; they ought to be prohibited here. He did not consider that the Raad 
would be justified in passing a law on the subject however; but he thought, all 
the same, that they should express their strongest disapproval of such practices. 

The Chairman said if such things were actually done—and he was unaware of 
it—those who did it ought to be prevented from repeating it. 


Is not the agricultural Boer clever enough to see that 22,000 
farmers cannot possibly hope to continue indefinitely to misgovern 
double the number of fellow-citizens, cleverer, richer, and much more 
energetic than themselves ? 

And now the reader will ask, what have the Boers themselves 
to say in answer to all this? 

Well, I have had the opportunity of talking to several of them, 
both official and unofficial, and as far as I could make out they have 
very little to say indeed. The chief argument used was that they 
had a right to do as they liked with their own; but the question is, 
is the gold their own? and have they a right to do as they like 
with it ? 

If they had stuck from the first to their rights as private pro- 
prietors and refused to sell any land or give any mining rights to 
any one, they might have been in a strong position. But this is 
exactly what they have not done. 

They were anxious to see the Uitlanders develop the mineral 
resources of their country,’ and have, from the President downwards, 


18 The accompanying letter will show the attitude taken up by the Transvaal 
Government in 1883 :— 

Albemarle Hotel, 1 Albemarle St., W. 
December 21st, 1883. 

Sir,—I am directed by the President and Deputation of the ‘Transvaal to 
acknowledge your letter of the 19th of December, inquiring whether the Transvaal 
Government will view with satisfaction the development of the properties on which 
concessions have been granted, and whether the companies acquiring concessions can 
count upon Government protection. In reply, I am to state that the President and 
Deputation cannot refrain from expressing surprise and indignation at your directors 
thinking such an inquiry necessary, as it is absurd to suppose that the Government 
of the Transvaal would grant a concession on the Lisbon and Berlyn or any other 
farm or plot of ground and then refuse to protect the rights conveyed thereby. The 
Government desire to see the mineral resources of the Transvaal developed to their 
fullest extent, and will give every assistance incumbent on them to that end. I 
have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

EWALD ESSELEN, 
Secretary. 


J . Davies Esq., Secretary to the Lisbon-Berlyn (Transvaal) 
Gold Fields (Limited). 
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with hardly any exception, been only too anxious to make what they 
could out ofthem. They have sold him lands, mining rights, options 
to buy their farms (President Kruger himself has been receiving very 
large sums for the option to buy his own land) for the highest prices 
they could obtain, and not one farthing would they have received from 
the Uitlander in these ways except for the purpose of mining gold, 
or on account of the increased value given to the land by the gold- 
mining industry. Now that the Uitlander has spent tens of 
millions sterling to enable the gold to be produced, and that the Boer, 
as an individual, has extracted every farthing he could for his land 
and his rights, has he still a right to say: ‘'The gold still belongs to 
us as a small close borough of voters, to use as we like, and even to 
hand over at our pleasure to concessionaires and outsiders’ ? 

This argument hardly seems to hold water. 

With regard to railway rates, the only excuse offered me by one 
Boer official, and another prominent ex-official, was that it cost more 
to bring the goods in bullock-wagons ! 

Now this might be a good excuse if the Boer Government were 
to say: ‘If you do not like the charges of the existing railway, 
make a railway for yourselves, and “try if you can carry goods 
cheaper.’ 

This is exactly what they do not say. 

They say ‘ You shall not make any other railway. You will use 
this railway or none, and you will pay any rates they choose to ask 
you, even up to 74d. per ton per mile on the roughest of rough 
goods.’ 

In conclusion I can only repeat that I commenced this inquiry 
with an unbiassed mind and with no preconceived opinions. I have 
not concealed my own opinions, but at the same time I have en- 
deavoured to state the facts clearly and dispassionately so as to give 
every one the opportunity of judging for himself how far the griev- 
ances of the Uitlanders are sentimental and imaginary, and how far 
they are real and substantial. 

H. M. Meysey-THompson. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY 
IN CHINA 


THE decision of the British Government to guarantee a loan of 
12,000,000/. sterling to China at 3 per cent. interest’bids fair to be 
an epoch-making event in the history of our relations with that 
empire. Although the trade of Great Britain and her dependencies 
with China is about two and a half times as great as that of all the 
other countries of the globe put together, it cannot be truly said 
that hitherto this country has availed herself to the full of the 
advantages that this great commercial predominance ought to confer. 
Out of the enormous number of ports scattered along the vast 
extent of Chinese seaboard, only eighteen are at present open 
by treaty to the trade of the world, while the commerce with the 
interior is hampered and strangled by the notorious and arbitrary 
exactions imposed by the local mandarins under the pretext of likin 
duties. How these abuses grew up in spite of the treaties of 1842 
and 1878 is no new tale; it suffices to say that at present China, 
with her four hundred millions of inhabitants and with a vast area of 
productive territory, the very garden of the world, plays a com- 
paratively insignificant part in international commerce. Her minerals, 
probably the most important of the world, are absolutely unde- 
veloped ; railways, in spite of some advance made in 1896, are 
still. practically non-existent ; manufactories are ridiculously few in 
number ; while good roads, those indispensable aids to civilisation, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

In a general way the public debt of a country may be said to be 
a fair index of her capacity and resources. It may be useful here to 
give a brief statement of the public debt of some of the principal 
countries of the world per head of population. 


Public Debt per Head 
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£  t 
United States. ‘ , ‘ a a Oe 
Japan ; . ‘ . oun agg 

India ‘ . : ; . ‘ 17 

China ° . ‘ . less than 2 
These figures speak for themselves, and we scarcely need even Mr. 
Chamberlain’s spirited appeals to our national enterprise to enabie 
us to realise that this condition of things in the most populous and 
undeveloped region of the globe concerns us, our prosperity, and our 
very existence more than those of any other country. 

How, then, is Great Britain to avail herself of this opportunity for 
extending that commerce which is her very lifeblood? To answer 
this we must carefully consider the terms on which the Government 
are reported to have agreed to the loan, and see how far they satisfy 
what we ought to ask for. The Chancellor of the Exchequer warned 
us not to consider them as accurate or complete, but, as modified by 
the subsequent corrections made from Pekin, they are probably not 
very far wrong. 

The first condition provides for the opening of three more treaty 
ports—Talienwan, Shanyin, and Nanning—in addition to the existing 
number, making twenty-one in all. To this proviso it is said that 
Russia, with more or less acquiescence on the part of France, is offer- 
ing the most strenuous opposition. It is difficult to believe that such 
opposition can be seriously persevered in. Consider what a treaty 
port is. It is one in which foreign subjects may own property and 
reside ; where foreign vessels may load and discharge ; where mer- 
chandise, both foreign and native, may be imported and exported, 
under a fixed tariff of duties ; whence foreign-goods may be sent into 
the interior, and native produce may be brought down from the in- 
terior for shipment abroad, on certain conditions. At these points 
the collection of duties is under the control of the Maritime Customs, 
which, as is well known, is an imperial service, directed from Pekin, 
and exercising supervision over the trade carried on in steamers and 
foreign vessels irrespective of nationality. The pecuniary benefits 
derived by the Chinese Exchequer from the Imperial Maritime 
Customs service are too notorious to require dwelling on ; the revenue 
collected therefrom in 1895 amounted to 3,497,402/. and in 1896 
3,763,228/., and this source of income, which is the only item honestly 
accounted for and paid into the Exchequer at Pekin, is practically 
the only good security that China has to offer to financiers in return 
for any loan. The more treaty ports, the greater the revenue at the 
disposal of the Central Government at Pekin, and the greater the 
means and prospect of developing the Empire. On what plea can 
Russia resist such a proposal? Can it be that she wishes to pursue 
the same policy towards China that has been adopted towards Turkey 
and to deprecate any interference with the gradual process of decay 
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from within, with the hope that, when final dissolution at length 
arises, the Celestial Empire may naturally fall helpless to her strongest 
neighbour? There is not the remotest possibility of such a con- 
tingency. The Dardanelles may make such a policy conceivable, if 
not practicable, as regards Turkey, but our interests are far too strong 
and easily guarded in China to allow us to acquiesce in her ruin and 
dismemberment. The ‘partition of China’ anticipated in some 
quarters is just the very arrangement that England will not consent 
to; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has expressed forcibly, but not a 
whit more so than the importance of the case demands, the nationa) 
will when he says that England is determined, even at the cost of 
war, to prevent the door from being shut. 

It appears unlikely, therefore, writing from the present stand- 
point of knowledge, that this opposition to fresh treaty ports is 
genuine, though there may be a little jealousy as regards Talienwan. 
The latter port lies north of Port Arthur, and has the advantage of 
being open to navigation all the year round, while Newchwang, still 
farther to the north, and the principal emporium for the trade of 
Manchuria, is closed by ice in the winter months. Both Talienwan 
and Port Arthur will therefore be important outlets of commerce 
when the southern or Manchurian branch of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way is completed, and though Mr. Balfour saw no objection to 
Russia’s occupation, or, as Madame Novikoff might term it, ‘ utilisa- 
tion,’ of Port Arthur, it is clear that the British Government now 
regard the matter in a more serious light, and that they will not allow 
one country to monopolise, if not to filch, Chinese territory wholesale, 
to the exclusion of other nations. 

The second condition of the loan to be provided by Great Britain 
is that no portion of the Yang-tze-Kiang valley shall be alienated or 
ceded to any other Power. The meaning of this condition is clear 
enough. Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yang-tze-Kiang, is the 
principal place, with the exception of Hong Kong (which is British 
territory, and therefore not under consideration), whither the 
trade flows, and whence the further distribution of merchandise 
throughout China is effected, mainly by Chinese merchants. The 
enormous area of the basin of the Yang-tze, which extends almost up 
to the confines of India, and which, with its tributaries, forms the 
most extensive system of waterways for the internal distribution of 
trade in China, necessarily makes the keeping open of this great 
highway a matter of supreme importance to a Power whose share of 
the gross tonnage entering and clearing at Chinese ports is within a 
fraction of 70 per cent. of the whole. This condition is one that is 
so obviously essential for Great Britain that it is probably needless 
to dwell further on it. 

The right to extend the Burma Railway through Yunnan also 
requires but little comment. Railway extension from Burma to 
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Western China has been talked of for nearly thirty years, but it is 
only within the last few years that any steps have been taken by 
means of the Mandalay and Kunlon Ferry line to give effect to what 
has been so long a crying want. It was well known from the first 
that not much good could be effected by simply building a line up 
to the Chinese frontier of Yunnan; that province, in spite of its 
natural wealth, is so remote and thinly peopled, that to open up any 
real trade railways must be pushed right through it, to within reach 
of the Yang-tze-Kiang and West rivers. The only objection at 
present anticipated is that of the French, who might look upon their 
Red River as the natural outlet for the products of Yunnan, but it ~ 
is difficult to imagine that so ‘dog in the manger’ an attitude could 
be seriously assumed. Yunnan is a very large province, big enough 
for both nations to exploit, and its proximity to British territory 
marked it out, long before the French arrival in Tonquin, as the 
first place in the western part of the Middle Kingdom where the 
inevitable ‘opening up’ of China would be put into operation. The 
great delay has not been very creditable to Anglo-Indian enterprise, 
but now that we have actually set out on the road to Yunnan we 
are not likely to turn back or stop short. Lastly, one may take note 
with satisfaction of the demand for facilities for steam navigation 
over the inland waters, a boon which every nation with a spark of 
commercial enterprise will be quick to appreciate. 

On a general review of these conditions unprejudiced people will 
hardly help being struck by their extraordinary moderation. England 
might easily have insisted on some territorial concession to com- 
pensate for those made without any tangible quid pro quo to Russia 
and Germany, and she might have stipulated for many other exclusive 
privileges for herself, but she has preferred to take her stand on the 
ground of equal commercial privileges to all. She has not even 
demanded what, in the general interest, she might very fairly have 
pressed for in these days, the throwing open of the whole seaboard of 
China to the trade of the world. Under these circumstances the 
reluctance of Russia to consent to Talienwan being made a treaty 
port, and the recent confident proposals in the Cologne Gazette to 
regard the territory leased round and in Kiao-Chau as an enclave, 
where practically no one but a German subject has any rights at all 
—all this shows very clearly that while our intentions may be dis- 
interested enough, other countries, in regard to the footing they have 
secured in Northern China, are more than half inclined to pursue a 
purely selfish and rigidly exclusive policy. 

The last proviso of all, being conditional and merely in case of 
default of payment, does not take exactly the same rank as the fore- 
going ones. Nevertheless, it is of the greatest importance to England, 
who has to find the money, and at present nothing is absolutely 
known in detail except that in the event of default China is to place 
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certain revenues under the control of the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
This seems to point to the replacing of the likin collectorate by the 
authorities of the foreign customs, but in the absence of further 
information it is useless to discuss here a question of great complexity, 
ramifying into many distinct branches. 

It appears to me that the Government have purposely made these 
conditions of the loan extremely, if not absurdly, moderate, in the 
hope that foreign jealousy may be thereby appeased. The field of 
desiderata in China is very large, and to realise these must prove a 
very slow process. Internal communications by means of roads, 
railways, rivers, and canals require extending, a uniform currency 
system needs to be established, and provincial taxation must be 
equalised (these two, as has been pointed out more than once, being 
indispensable to the creation of a railway system), rivers should be 
opened to steam transport, the thorny question of the likin duties 
and the perpetual conflict with the transit passes should be systema- 
tised, the administration of justice, in cases in which foreigners are 
parties, requires adjusting on a satisfactory basis, and last, but not 
least, the mineral amongst other resources of this great empire 
require development. 

The last-meationed subject is most important. No regular 
economic survey has, of course, ever been made of China, and for 
information regarding her minerals, with one exception, mentioned 
farther on, we are dependent on the chance notes of stray travellers, 
foremost amongst which may be mentioned the writings of Pumpelly 
and Von Richthofen. The latter, being a distinguished geologist, 
was specially qualified for the interesting tour which he made in 1871 
and 1872 at the instance of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce. 
He reports on Hunan that the whole of the south-eastern part of that 
province may be called one great coalfield, covering in all some 
21,700 square miles. Over large areas of this the coal measures are 
visible on the surface, and a good proportion of the coal is of an excel- 
lent quality. Hunan also produces iron, copper, silver, quicksilver, 
tin, lead, and gold. As to the latter mineral, Pumpelly’s tables give 
sixty-four localities in fourteen provinces where gold is to be 
found, and, though some of the ‘washings’ may be poor, many 
mines are indisputably rich. Honan is said by Baron von Richthofen 
to be another province most favoured by nature, being rich in both 
agricultural and mineral products, lead and iron constituting the latter. 
The same minerals with the addition of salt are found in Shansi, which 
in proportion to its area has probably the largest and most easily work- 
able coalfield of any region in the globe, while the manufacture 
of iron is capable of almost unlimited extent. Its own resources for 
supplying its population with food and clothing are far from suffi- 
cient, and a considerable importation is required. 

The above brief particulars, extracted from Baron von Richthofen’s 
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book, will give some idea of the capabilities of the provinces he 
traversed. Latterly my firm have been supplied with a most valu- 
able series of reports on the mineral resources of Manchuria and the 
Northern Provinces, where, at the invitation of the Viceroy, Li Hung 
Chang, a mining engineer of great repute was deputed by them to make 
an exhaustive examination of such mining districts as might be indi- 
cated to him by the Chinese Government. These reports are now in 
my possession, and-go to show the still undeveloped condition of the 
rich mineral resources of those provinces. 

In order, however, that China should be in a position to make the 
most of this latent wealth, it is essential that she should have an 
organisation and code of mining regulations such as have been found 
necessary for the purpose by all modern States. The following 
extract from a recent Foreign Office report will bear out the force 
of the above contention :— 

‘ Legal conception such as right, title, and property do not apply 
underground. Whoever wants to mine may do so, He makes a 
tunnel or sinks a shaft at any place which is not occupied already by 
amine, and extracts as much anthracite as he can profitably sell 
from the coal bed.’ . 

The details of such an organisation and code are of too technical a 
nature for this Review, and hereitis sufficient to say that they can easily 
be adapted to the peculiar conditions of China. Indeed, I have already 
indicated in the proper quarter the outlines of such a scheme, and I 
have reason to believe that my suggestions are receiving the most 
serious consideration by the highest authorities in China. The 
better and more enlightened Chinese clearly realise that the time is 
not far distant when the vast mineral resources of their country must 
be opened up. But in her own interests, as well as in those of other 
countries, it is important that no territory be conceded to one 
country to the exclusion of the rest of the world. By clause 7 of the 
Cassini Convention, Russia has already obtained mining rights, 
which, while of undoubted value to her,’may prove highly prejudicial 
to China in ultimately dealing to the best reasonable advantage for 
herself with her mineral resources in the territory to which these 
concessions refer. It behoves this country now to assist China to 
utilise the hitherto undeveloped sources of wealth contained in her 
mines to our mutual benefit; for the manufacture of mining 
machinery, steam engines, boilers, &c., as is well known, is one of the 
greatest industries in this country, and it will be long before China 
is in a position to supply these for herself. The opportunity before 
China in this direction is one of the grandest imaginable, and such 
as any other country would eagerly embrace. 

A special point to be borne in mind is that the present situation 
is very critical. As long as China was under no pecuniary obligation 
to foreign countries there was no pressing need for interior develop- 
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ment. Even the large loans, the Russo-French 4 per cent. loan of 
1895, and the Anglo-German loan of 1896, are secured by the annual 
‘revenue of the Imperial Customs, so that had it not been for the 
untoward results of the war, necessitating further loans for which the 
Customs Revenue does not offer sufficient margin, China might have 
- been enabled to jog along in the old clumsy fashion for some years to 
come. What, however, does not seem to be realised is that the urgent 
necessities imposed by the war indemnity have changed all this, and 
that now China, in straits for money wherewith to satisfy the unpaid 
instalments of the indemnity, has been and is being irresistibly 
driven to the necessity of appealing to foreign nations to find her 
a loan on the security of the exploitation of her intrinsic resources. 
This is the minimum security that any country will accept, but it 
will satisfy Great Britain. The maximum security, such as Russia 
demands, includes large territorial concessions in the north, the 
placing of China’s armaments under Russian control, and other 
onerous conditions, which would practially convert her into a pro- 
tectorate of the Czar. The instinct of self-preservation ought 
assuredly to make her choose the less ruinous of these alternatives, 
especially when England is determined that the policy of excluding 
other nations shall not be put in force. All those interested in the 
trade of the East must realise, if they consider the above facts, that 
the throwing open of the Celestial Empire is thus, from the great 
necessities of the case, very near at hand, and when once the develop- 
ment sets in the process of opening up of the country will be rapid. 

It is impossible to pass over one reform which lies actually 
within our own competence, and which will assuredly conduce greatly 
to enlarge British commerce with the Middle Kingdom—I mean the 
appointment of a Special Commissioner or Commercial Agent to take 
cognisance and charge of all matters relating to trade with China. 
This recommendation has been so admirably put by the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce that it ought to have carried conviction as a 
matter of course, but apparently up to the present it has failed to 
persuade either the right official in the Foreign Office or the Treasury, 
probably the latter. Similar appointments exist at Paris and other 
countries, and in China the need for such an officer is really most 
urgent. 

Under the present decentralised system of (Chinese) government, 
material reform in the finances is not to be looked for, unless we can 
directly treat with each semi-independent provincial government, 
and, while the British Minister at Pekin is accredited to the Chinese 
Government, we should have an agent apart who, while subordinate 
to Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, should be accredited to the 
provincial governors. 

This is how Mr. Brenan summarises the recommendation in his 
interesting report on the trade of the treaty ports for 1896. The 
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more one reflects on the suggested appointment, the more indispens- 
able does such a step appear. It is true that in some instances the 
power of the provincial authorities appears to be on the wane. Mr. 
Grosvenor, for instance, in a recent report says that on the vexed 
question of the likin duties the pressure exercised by Sir Claud 
MacDonald at Pekin has resulted in their complete surrender at 
Canton, yet on the whole the viceroys are very powerful and even 
haughty. If appealed to by the Shanghai Chamber the viceroy of 
the province never condescends to answer directly, but only through 
the Taotai of Shanghai; while occasionally he has taken the bold 
ground of pretending that he is independent of the Central Board m 
the capital. The latter never decide on matters affecting the treaty 
ports without consulting the viceroy of the province, and, unless the 
latter has been previously won over to the proposal, the official whose 
interests are affected invariably opposes it, with the result that the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, being unwilling to act in opposition, do nothing. 
A Superintendent of British Trade in China, associated if necessary 
with a Chinese Commissioner, would thus form a Board of Control to 
safeguard commercial privileges and all rights secured under the 
provisions of our treaties, and by forming an intermediary authority 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in China would 
enormously facilitate and expedite the course of business between 
the two as far as Europeans are concerned. 

I cannot refrain from saying that if Great Britain avails herself 
of the exceptional opportunity she possesses at this critical juncture 
to insist on the reforms and measures, indicated above, as condi- 
tions of the proposed Joan, she will have taken a step for which every 
part of her empire, to say nothing of the wider circle of traders in 
all parts of the globe, will have reason to be profoundly grateful, 
both now and in years to come. 

C, A. MorEING. 
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TO THE EDITOR 
OF ‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY’ 


Sir,—In your August issue you published an article by Mr. Lionel 
Phillips of Johannesburg, entitled ‘From inside Johannesburg: a 
Narrative of Facts,’ which had reference to my article, ‘The Jameson 
Expedition: a Narrative of Facts,’ published by you the previous 
month. 

Mr. Phillips in the last paragraph of his article says that, to 
avoid controversy, he does not compare my report with a ‘‘ report upon 
“the same subject written by four of the officers who accompanied 
“the expedition.” 

The only construction that can be put upon this remark is that 
the report of those four officers controverts my report, and that its 
production would prejudice me. 

I have therefore asked Mr. Phillips to withdraw the imputation, 
or to publish the document in his possession. 

I shall be much obliged if you will, by publishing this letter in 
your next issue, allow me to state that he has refused to comply with 
either request. 

My absence from England will explain the delay in this com- 
munication. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Joun C, WILLOUGHBY. 
Lonpon : January 15, 1898. 


The Editor of Tas-NuweTzenta Century cannot undertate 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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